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Readers  made  up  their  minds  about  Ann 
Landers  a  long  time  ago— over  15  years 
ago  when  she  joined  the  Chicago  Sun- 
Times.  And  we've  been  proud  to  publish 
her  columns  ever  since.  Her  bright  re¬ 
sponse  to  human  needs  is  another  rea¬ 
son  why  the  Sun-Times  is  called  "The 
Bright  One.  " 


CHICAGO 

Sun*5imes 

Marshall  Field .  Publisher 


On  April  20,  Sun-Times  columnist  Ann 
Landers  urged  readers  to  write  their  sen¬ 
ators  to  support  the  establishment  of 
a  National  Cancer  Authority. 


The  result  was  an  avalanche  of  mail  from 
readers  throughout  the  country.  Twelve 
senators  alone  received  over  100,000  let¬ 
ters  and  some  reported  receiving  more 
mail  on  this  than  on  any  other  issue. 


Soon  after,  the  House  and  Senate  appro¬ 
priations  committees  approved  the  extra 
$100  million  Mr.  Nixon  requested  last  win¬ 
ter  to  fight  cancer.  The  President  then 
announced  that  he  personally  would  help 
lead  the  fight. 


Commenting  editorially,  the  Paducah, 
Ky.,  Sun-Democrat  nominated  Ann 
Landers  as  the  most  influential  person  in 
the  United  States; 


...‘‘Maybe  it  was  just  a  coincidence  that 
President  Nixon  a  couple  of  days  ago 
announced  that  he  was  taking  personal 
charge  of  the  effort  to  mount  a  national 
government  attack  on  the  problem  of 
cancer. .. Maybe,  but  we'll  bet  the  re¬ 
sponse  to  the  Landers  plea  helped  him 
make  up  his  mind.  " 


"Something  for  your  ear** 
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OHIO’S  aitKATEST  HOME  MEWSPXPER 


I  ul.l  Mr.rs,  null)  Tl'K.'DAV,  MAY  I',  li'Tl 


HOME 

Associated  Press, 
United  Press  International, 
Chicago  Daily  News  and 
Copley  News  Service 


Copley  News  Service  has  the  ear  of 

the  Columbus  Dispatch.  The  Dispatch  edi¬ 
tors  have  put  the  Copley  News  Service 
insignia  in  this  important  position,  calling 
attention  to  the  many  CNS  news  stories, 
columns  and  features  to  be  found  through¬ 
out  their  newspaper.  Other  CNS  users  have 
done  the  same. 

Copley  News  Service  serves  approxi¬ 
mately  700  newspapers  across  America 
and  around  the  world.  This  broad-based 
news  service,  with  its  far-flung  bureaus  and 
correspondents,  now  offers  you  “some¬ 
thing  for  your  ear.” 

Write,  wire  or  call  for  samples.  See  for 
yourself  that  Copley  News  Service  material 
is  the  best  buy  in  the  nation. 


Of 

P.O.  Box  190/San  Diego,  Calif.  92112 
Cable:  COPNEWS  San  Diego/Phone  714-234-0191/Telex  695041 
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'A  great  piece  of  journalism  and 
an  outstanding  public  service  . . .  ' 


Nelson  A.  Rockefeller,  reader 


'Welfare  1971'  was  exactly  that,  Governor. 

The  Rochester  Times-Union  got  things  done.  Fast. 

'Welfare  1971'  penetrated  welfare's  problems  in  an  extended  series  which  asked  why 
public  assistance  costs  more  and  more.  It  explored  what  could  be  done.  It  investigated 
charges  of  fraud. 

For  weeks.  City  Editor  Read  Kingsbury  and  Welfare  Reporter  Delores  Orman  sought  an¬ 
swers.  They  talked  to  welfare  clients,  sociai  workers,  politicians,  everyone,  including 
Governor  Rockefeller. 

'Welfare  1971'  made  things  happen. 

Furniture  purchasing  procedures  were  changed.  Fewer  welfare  families  are  living  in  hotels. 

The  home  relief  regulations  have  been  changed.  Rent  schedules  are  more  realistic.  And 
more  is  coming. 

Good  newspapers  make  things  happen.  We  are.  We  do. 

(If  you'd  like  to  read  the  series,  write  our  Public  Service  Department.) 

Gannett  Rochester  Newspapers 

55  Exchange  Street,  Rochester,  N.Y.  14614 

Democrat  &  Chronicle  (mornings  and  Sunday)  The  Times-Union  (evenings) 


EDITOR  &  PUBLISHER  CALENDAR 


DATELINE :  SUITCOAST 


CRIMINAL 
JUSTICE : 


Reform  Or 
Revenge? 


The  St.  Petersburg  Times  asked  the  people  of 
Florida:  Are  your  prisons  doing  the  job  you  ex¬ 
pect?  Do  they  deter  crime? 


For  the  past  year,  The  Times  has  continuously 
and  relentlessly  crusaded  for  prison  reform  in 
Florida.  Dedicated  and  resourceful,  Times  re¬ 
porter  Martin  Dyckman  visited  all  our  state 
prisons  in  the  course  of  his  investigation.  He 
slept  in  the  spartan  quarters  of  underpaid 
and  underqualified  guards.  He  talked  to  ha¬ 
rassed  judges,  listened  to  frustrated  wardens, 
wept  with  despairing  inmates. 


Florida's  crusade  for  prison  reform  began  at 
The  St.  Petersburg  Times  where  policies  de¬ 
mand  a  high  level  of  public  service  and  where 
editors  and  reporters  are  willing  to  perform 
that  service.  It's  a  crusade  for  those  silent 
men  kept  behind  the  dark  walls  of  prisons. 
Even  more,  it's  a  crusade  for  the  people  of 
Florida. 


The  plight  of  criminal  justice  in  Florida  has 
been  placed  before  every  state  legislator  in 
the  form  of  a  32-page  tabloid  reprint  of  Dyck- 
man's  study  which  includes  a  formulo  for 
change. 

The  Florida  and  American  Bar  Associations 
have  both  recognized  the  excellence  and  im¬ 
portance  of  The  Times'  crusade  with  their  Sil¬ 
ver  Gavel  awards. 


Our  crusade  continues.  It  won't  be  won  in  a 
week.  Or  perhaps  even  a  year.  The  Times  will 
continue  until  prison  reform  is  reality.  Cru¬ 
sade.  A  search  for  change  carried  out  with 
unflagging  zeal  and  enthusiasm. 


Best  today. 

Better  tomorrow. 


(^^1.  yrtprsburg 
r  Evening  Independent 


P.O.  Box  1121 
St.  Petersburg,  Fla.  33731 


JUNE 

26- 30 — National  Printing  Equipment  Show.  International  Amphitheatre, 
Chicago. 

27- 28 — New  York  State  Society  of  Newspaper  Editors.  Victorian  Inn.  Strat¬ 
ford.  Ont. 

j  28-July  2 — National  Press  Photographers  Association.  Hilton  Hotel,  Pitts- 

1  burgh. 

JULY 

4-8 — International  Circulation  Managers  Association.  Diplomat  Hotel, 
Hollywood  Beach.  Fla. 

10 -  California-Nevada  Associated  Press.  Hotel  Del  Coronado,  San  Diego. 

11- 14 — International  Newspaper  Advertising  Executives.  Century  Plaza, 
Los  Angeles. 

12- 16 — American  Newspaper  Guild.  Statler  Hilton  Hotel,  Boston. 

j  14-16 — Ohio  Retail  Advertising  Workshop.  Sheraton-Columbus  Motor  hotel. 

i  Columbus. 

!  15-17 — Virginia  Press  Association.  Boar's  Head  Inn.  Charlottesville. 

15-17 — National  Newspaper  Association  workshop.  Gearhart  Motor  Inn. 
Gearhart,  Ore. 

22-24 — North  Carolina  Press  Association.  Grove  Park  Inn,  Asheville. 

24-28 — Theta  Sigma  Phi  national  meeting.  Americana  Hotel,  Miami  Beach, 
Fla. 

29-31 — Alabama  Press  Association.  Broadwater  Beach  Hotel  and  Golf  Club, 
Biloxi,  Miss. 


AUGUST 

6-7 — West  Texas  Press  Association.  Wichita  Falls.  Tex. 

6- 8 — United  Press  International  Oklahoma  editors.  Western  Hills  Lodge, 

Wagoner,  Okla. 

7- 13 — International  Typographical  Union.  Diplomat  Hotel.  Hollywood,  Fla. 

8- 10 — Southern  Newspaper  Publishers  Association  Mechanical  Conference. 
Read  House,  Chattanooga. 

15-17 — Texas  Daily  Newspaper  Association.  Holiday  Inn,  Amarillo. 

15-18 — New  England  Association  of  Circulation  Managers  sales  conference. 

Mount  Washington  Hotel,  Bretton  Woods,  N.H. 

15-19 — Canadian  Weekly  Newspaper  Association.  Hotel  Vancouver,  Van¬ 
couver,  B.C. 

15-20 — Newspaper  Association  Managers  Inc.  Aqua-Marine  Lodge,  Avon 
Lake,  Ohio. 

27-28 — Newspaper  Advertising  Executives  of  the  Carolines.  Blockade  Run¬ 
ner.  Wilmington,  N.C. 

27-31 — Canadian  Circulation  Managers  Association.  Jasper  Park  Lodge, 
Jasper,  Alberta. 


SEPTEMBER 

9-11 — Pennsylvania  Newspaper  Publishers  Association.  Classified  clinic. 
Hershey  Motor  Lodge,  Hershey.  Pa. 

11-12 — Illinois  Daily  Newspaper  Markets  retail  advertising  sales  seminar. 
Holiday  Inn  East,  Springfield,  III. 

11- 12 — Ohio  newspaper  classified  clinic.  Pick-R.  Hayes  Hotel.  Columbus. 

12- 14— New  York  State  Publishers  Association.  Holiday  Inn,  Rochester. 

18 —  Texas  Press  Association  advertising  conference.  Camelot  Inn,  Waco, 
Tex. 

19- 22 — International  Newspaper  Promotion  Association — Southern  region. 
Williamsburg  Inn,  Williamsburg.  Va. 

25- 26 — Advertising  Executives  Association  of  Ohio  Daily  Newspapers.  Pick- 
Fort  Hayes  Hotel,  Columbus. 

26- 27 — Allied  Daily  Newspapers  of  Washington,  Westward  Hotel,  An¬ 
chorage,  Alaska. 

30-Oct.  2 — Interstate  Advertising  Managers  Association.  Holiday  Inn,  At¬ 
lantic  City,  N.J. 

OCTOBER 

1-2 — Ohio  Newspaper  Association  management  seminar.  Stouffer's  Uni¬ 
versity  Inn.,  Columbus. 

3- 8 — Newspaper  Food  Editors  Conference.  Drake  Hotel,  Chicago. 

4- 6 — United  Press  International  Editors  Conference.  Ilikai  Hotel,  Honolulu. 
7-9 — Illinois  Press  Association.  Hotel  St.  Nicholas,  Springfield,  III. 

10-16 — National  Newspaper  Week. 
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NEW  COUmMATIC 

from 


WOOD-HOE 

LEADER  IN  NEWSMPER  PRESS  DESIGN 


Unique  walk-in  construction 
makes  Colormatic  the  most  ac¬ 
cessible,  exciting  press  in  the 

world.  .  .  it  will  save  you  dollars,  time  and 
headaches  because  it  is  so  easy  to  adjust, 
operate  and  maintain. 

The  New  Colormatic  Press  features. 

Micro  touch  form  roller  socket  adjustment. 

Electrical  equipment  completely  unitized, 
pre-wired  and  tested  in  the  factory 

An  ink  suppression  system  for  each  unit. 

Stereotype  or  shallow  relief  direct  plate 
lock-up. 

Noise  suppression  design. 

Pre-engineered  for  Programmed  Press 
Control. 

You  come  out  ahead  with  Colormatic  in  money¬ 
saving  operation,  minimum  maintenance  and 
make-ready  .  .  .  and  in  maximumi  output. 

Contact  your  Wood-Hoe  representative  for  the 
full  facts  .  .  .  phone  or  write. 

WOOD -HOE 

DIVISION  OF  WOOD  INDUSTRIES.  INC 


301  Sylvan  Ave.,  Englewood  Cliffs,  N.  J.  07632 
(201 )  567-9090 

688  South  2nd  Street,  Plainfield,  N.  J.  07060 
(201 )  756-5700 
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Who  do  we  like 
more  than 
people  who  save 

S&H  Green  Stamps? 
Easy. 

People  who  redeem  S&H  Green  Stamps.  Because 
once  they  find  out  about  the  qualit>  merchandise  they 
get  w  ith  their  stamps,  we've  won  a  lifelong  friend. 

That's  why  we've  invested  in  a  modern  warehouse 
system.  In  our  newest  one,  outside  Chicago  in  Hill¬ 
side,  Illinois,  the  most  modern  materials  handling 
system  available  moves  merchandise  in  and  out  at 
the  rate  of  126  truckloads  a  day. 

And  that  is  to  assure  the  fast  and  unfailing  flow 
of  stock  to  the  155  redemption  centers  that  ware¬ 
house  serves.  We  have  eight  more  warehouses 
around  the  country  supplying  the  remaining  700  or 
so  redemption  centers  that  in  turn  serve  the  nation’s 
37  million  Green  Stamp  saving  families. 

All  this,  because  we  want  people  to  redeem  our 
stamps  and  enjoy  the  merchandise  rewards  they  get 
lor  their  thrift.  Do  we  succeed?  Our  three-quarters 
of  a  century  of  experience  indicates  that  95%  of  the 
stamps  we  issue  ^_^^^gggggl^^^will  be  redeemed. 


Need  information  about  trading  stamps?  I; 

Write  or  call  the  local  office  k 
or  redemption  center  of 

The  Sperry  and  Hutchinson  Company 

An  American  Way  of  Thrift  Since  1896 


CATCH-lines 


By  Lenora  Williamson 

“HE  J11.ST  HAPPENED  TO  BE  SITTING  IN  THE  MO¬ 
TION  PART,”  was  the  way  a  legal  aide  commented  on  how 
rare  it  is  for  a  new  federal  judge  to  be  tackling  an  important 
issue  (the  Justice  Department-A^ew;  York  Times  controversy), 
according  to  the  Thomas  Poster  bio  story  in  the  Netv  York 
News.  The  lead;  “Murray  Irwin  Gurfein  reads  the  New  York 
Times  every  day.  He  also  reads  THE  NEWS,  the  Post,  the 
\^all  St.  Journal  and  the  New'  York  Law  Journal.  ‘He’s  a  very 
quick  reader,’  a  secretaiy  said  yesterday  in  Judge  Gurfein's 
chambers  in  Foley  Square.” 

*  *  * 

ARE  YOU  ON  THE  “RUN  AROUND  LIST’?  NE.Vs  Client 
Service  Bulletin  carries  that  descriptive  caption  in  the  upper 
righthand  comer  of  page  one  with  this  forwarding  suggestion: 
Editor,  M.E.,  News  Editor,  City  Editor,  Women’s,  Sports,  Pro¬ 
motion,  Circ.  Manager. 

*  *  * 

A  HE.\DY  HEAD,  LITERALIA — For  a  story  quoting  Jo¬ 
sephine  Barber,  teenage  daughter  of  Britain’s  chancellor  of 
the  exchequer,  saying  that  what  impressed  her  most  about  her 
father’s  official  residence  was  the  mahogany  toilet,  the  Wash¬ 
ington  News  man  wrote,  “SEAT  OF  GOVERNMENT.” 

Meanwhile,  up  in  Canada,  the  British  Columbia  Trail  Daily 
Times  man  took  a  look  at  a  story  out  of  Boca  Raton,  Florida, 
about  a  17-year  old  high  graduate  exposing  his  hare  backside 
while  on  stage  to  receive  his  diploma,  and  getting  arrested  on 
“a  varietv  of  charges.”  Then  that  headman  wrote:  “HE  B.\RE- 
LY  GETS  DIPLOMA.” 

*  *  * 

FOR  DRIVING  HOME  A  MESSAGE,  the  newspaper  is  the 
finest  vehicle — this  observation  from  our  New  Jersey  quip- 
master  Frank  Tyger  of  the  Trenton  Times. 

*  *  * 

A  HOUSE  HAS  BEEN  STOLEN,  declared  a  Skokie,  Illi¬ 
nois,  police  officer  as  he  sat  down  to  make  out  his  report.  Be¬ 
sieged  by  questions,  Larry  Leganger  elaborated:  “It  was  an 
orange  and  white  house  ...  it  had  16  clean,  furnished  apart¬ 
ments — strictly  for  the  birds.”  The  rest  of  the  story  told  by 
Leonard  Duhkin  in  his  “Birds  and  Bees”  column  for  Lerner 
Newspapers  (Chicago)  was  that  for  ten  years  the  apartments 
had  been  occupied  peacefully  by  an  assortment  of  sparrows, 
starlings,  purple  martins,  and  this  year  even  a  pair  of  squirrels 
who  raised  triplets.  The  cruel  thief  left  the  bottom  of  the 
high-rise  apartment  house. 

Then  out  in  Littleton,  Colorado,  the  Independent  reported 
from  the  sheriff’s  log  the  theft  of  some  “cold  cash” — $18  having 
been  taken  from  the  high  school  cafeteria  freezer. 

•*•*■*• 

POLICE  PUT  BUG  IN  HEROIN  TRAFFIC  was  the  Everett 
(Wash.)  Herald  head  for  the  Law  Enforcement  Assistance 
Agency’s  explanation  that  it  hopes  to  develop  heroin-sensitive 
fireflies  that  will  light  up  when  put  near  a  suspect  who  does 
have  heroin  on  his  person. 

Then  there  was  the  Federal  Office  of  Noise  Abatement  Con¬ 
trol  staffer  measuring  the  kitchen  of  a  French  restaurant. 
“ONION  SOUP  CAN  BE  NOISY”  dryly  observed  the  Wash¬ 
ington  Post  head  for  the  story  with  the  stop-press  revelation 
that  French  onion  soup  and  coq  an  vin  bubbling  away  meas¬ 
ured  80  decibels. 

*  «•  * 

A  FANCIFUL  SURVEY  of  imaginary  staffers  i)articularly 
suited  to  various  newspapers  was  dreamed  up  the  other  Spring 
day  by  Jerry  Moriarity,  longtime  editor-pubUsher  of  the 
Kewanee  (Ill.)  Star-Courier,  with  an  assist  from  a  local  citi¬ 
zen,  Frank  Oberlander.  From  Jerry’s  “Not  All  Malarkey”  col¬ 
umn;  Woody  Splinter  of  the  Post,  Stan  Zalone  of  the  Inde¬ 
pendent,  Rhea  Flections  of  the  Mirror,  Ford  March  of  the 
Advance,  Don  Kee  of  the  Democrat,  Morris  Code  of  the  Tele¬ 
graph,  Miss  Cent  of  the  Mail,  Sandy  Gums  of  Grit,  Red  Berry 
of  the  Courant,  Gar  Doody  of  the  Sentinel,  C.  O.  Dee  of  the 
Express,  Wyatt  Lite  of  the  Star,  and  Warren  Poverty  of  New 
Era. 

The  fact  that  Jerry  Moriarity  will  shortly  become  publisher 
of  another  Courier — this  one  in  Ottumwa,  Iowa — is  not  directly 
related  to  publication  of  that  punny  list,  we  trust. 
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In  New  Orleans  when  you  want  action  call  "A  Labas”*! 


Recently  an  elderly  New  Orleans  woman,  The  chain  of  events  set  in  motion  by  "A 

who  had  sustained  a  broken  leg  and  wrist  Labas”  led  to  the  woman  being  readmitted 

when  struck  by  an  auto,  was  prematurely  to  the  hospital  where  she  stayed  until  she 

released  from  the  hospital  and  sent  home  had  improved,  and  for  an  attendant  to  be 

where  she  lives  alone  without  help.  provided  once  she  was  released. 

A  concerned  neighbor  telephoned  "A  Labas”  Not  all  of  "A  Labas”  activities  are  so  dramatic, 

and  explained  that  the  woman  was  unable  But  the  good  Samaritan  with  the  French 

to  take  care  of  herself.  "A  Labas”  immedi-  name,  who  operates  The  States -Item’s 

ately  sent  help  which  was  none  too  soon  Action  Line,  provides  service  daily  for  area 

due  to  the  patient’s  critical  condition.  residents  who  have  problems. 

This  is  relevance. 

'A  French  interjection  literally  translated  as  "hey.  there,”  and  dating  back  a 
half-century  as  the  title  of  action  columns  in  New  Orleans  newspapers. 
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The  point  of  it  all 

Admissions  liy  government  ofiicials,  and  attorneys  lor  the  govern¬ 
ment  in  the  cases  against  the  Next'  York  Times  and  the  Washington 
Post,  to  the  effect  that  the  Pentagon  Reixirt  shoidd  he  reviewed  with 
an  eye  to  declassification  brings  these  cases  down  to  the  piint  of  what 
it  is  all  about. 

Solicitor  Cieneral  Erwin  \.  Griswold,  who  argued  the  government’s 
case  against  the  Washington  Post,  said  Tnesdav  he  had  been  author¬ 
ized  by  the  .Secretaries  of  State  and  Defense  and  the  military  chiefs  of 
staff  to  offer  a  “joint  task  force”  to  examine  the  Pentagon  document. 
He  said  it  was  possible  that  within  1.5  days  any  documents  that  did 
not  remain  classified  secret  would  be  made  public. 

It  was  newspaper  disclosure  of  these  dcMuments  that  brought  the 
government’s  unprecedented  attempt  to  censor  the  newspapers  and 
su|)prcss  the  information. 

On  the  same  dav  AVhitnev  \orth  .Seymour  ]r,  IbS.  .Attorney  for 
New  York,  told  the  court  in  the  Times  case:  “I  have  lieen  expressly 
authorized  to  advise  the  court,  on  behalf  of  the  Secretary  of  State, 
the  Secretarv  of  Defense,  and  the  Chairman  of  the  Joint  Chiefs  of 
Staff,  the  following:  1.  These  are  the  responsible  officers  under  the 
Executive  Order.  Thev  are  prepared  to  ajjjioint  immediately  a  joint 
task  force  to  conduct  an  exhaustive  declassification  study  of  the  docu¬ 
ments  in  (juesiion.  2.  The  task  force  will  conduct  the  study  on  an 
expedited  liasis  and  will  complete  within  any  reasonable  time  limit 
the  court  may  wish  to  set.  They  suggest  a  minimum  of  1.5  days  be¬ 
cause  of  the  volume.” 

.\t  the  same  time,  .Secretary  of  Defense  Laird  was  telling  re|x>rters 
in  W'ashington  that  he  had  already  ordered  a  review  of  the  Pentagon 
documents  to  see  which  of  them  coidd  be  publicly  released.  He  said 
it  woidcl  take  alwut  90  clays. 

Meanwhile,  White  House  Press  .SecretaiA  Ronald  Ziegler  was  saying 
that  the  Defense  .SecretaiA’  was  res|)oncling  to  a  Presidential  directive 
of  January  1.5  that  instructed  government  agencies  to  study  existing 
classification  procedures.  Ziegler  said  the  jnirpose  of  the  directive  was 
to  “enlarge  the  American  jjeople’s  right  to  know  bv  making  more 
information  available,  not  less.” 

If  Secretarv  Laird  was  responding  to  that  directive,  it  is  alx>ut  time. 
On  .April  20  he  told  1,500  jieople  at  the  annual  luncheon  session  of 
the  .Associated  Press  in  New  A’ork  that  his  department  shall  “continue 
to  devote  maximum  attention  to  reducing  and  hopefully  eliminating 
overclassification  of  information.”  That,  in  itself,  was  an  admission 
that  overclassification  exists. 

“Let  me  emphasize  my  conviction,”  the  Secretary  said,  “that  the 
.\merican  [leople  have  a  right  to  know'  even  more  than  has  lieen  avail¬ 
able  in  the  past  about  matters  which  affect  their  safety  and  security. 
I'here  has  l)een  too  much  classification  in  this  country,”  he  said. 

I  he  editors  of  the  New  York  Times,  the  Washington  Post,  the 
Poston  (ilohe,  and  the  Chicago  Sun-Times,  not  to  mention  the  editors 
of  most  other  newspapers  in  this  country,  couldn’t  agree  more. 

Ehat’s  why  stories  of  the  Pentagon  Rejxjrt  were  published.  We  be¬ 
lief  e  the  courts  will  agree  that  “the  jieople  have  a  right  to  know,”  as 
the  go\ernment  reluctantly  seems  to  acknowledge. 
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>0  APOLOGY 

In  the  June  5,  1971  issue  of  E)&P,  a 
headline  appearing  over  a  lihel  suit  dis¬ 
missal  gave  an  erroneous  and  harmful 
message.  The  head — “Mayor’s  Lihel  Suit 
Ends  with  Apology” — was  certainly  not 
supported  hy  the  facts  in  the  story  and 
the  Cuyahoga  County  Common  Pleas 
Court  journal  entry. 

Carl  H.  Stokes,  Mayor  of  Cleveland, 
had  initiated  a  lihel  suit  for  $2  million  in 
February.  1970  against  the  Lorain  Journal 
Co.,  publisher  of  the  News-Herald  in  Wil¬ 
loughby,  Ohio,  and  two  reporters,  Doris 
O’Donnell  and  Howard  Beaufait. 

On  Thursday,  May  20,  1971,  Stokes  met 
privately  with  Harry  Richard  Horvitz, 
publisher.  At  that  time.  Stokes  initiated 
dropping  the  libel  suit.  On  Tuesday,  May 
25,  1971,  the  journal  entry  was  recorded, 
and  the  Lorain  Journal  paid  court  costs 
of  $84.  That  is  all. 

No  damages  or  fees  were  paid  Stokes. 

The  statement  published  in  the  news- 
Herald,  Cleveland  Press  and  Cleveland 
Plain  Dealer  did  NOT  contain  an  apology. 
Nor  did  the  publisher  write  or  authorize 
one.  Your  story  carries  the  correct  state¬ 
ment  which  said  “The  articles  did  not 
state,  nor  were  they  intended  to  convey, 
the  impression  that  Mayor  Stokes  had  any 
interest  in  any  real  estate  or  business  in 
the  Bahamas,  nor  that  he  had  any  con¬ 
nection  with  any  illegal  activities.  The 
News-Herald  regrets  if  there  were  any 
interpretations  to  the  contrary.” 

Neither  the  publisher  nor  the  reporters 
apologized  for  anything.  On  the  contrary, 
the  reporters  insisted  that  the  stories  were 
factual  and  contained  no  libel. 

Doris  O’Donnell 
Willoughby,  O.  Howard  Beaufait 

*  *  * 

The  report  did  not  contain  what  I  con¬ 
sider  important  elements  of  the  dismissal 
and  the  following  paragraph  was  included 
in  both  the  article  in  The  News-Herald 
and  in  the  release  by  Mayor  Stokes: 

“No  damages  or  legal  fees  or  other  pay¬ 
ments  were  made  by  the  Lorain  Journal 
Co.  to  Mayor  Stokes.  The  Lorain  Journal 
Co.  assumed  court  costs.” 

Court  costs  amounted  to  $84.58. 
Cleveland,  0.  H.  R.  Horvitz 

*  *  * 

MECHANICAL  DATA 

The  Research  &  Engineering  Council  of 
the  Graphic  Arts  Industry,  Inc.,  is  sort  of 
“an  ANPA  mechanical  of  the  commercial 
printers”.  This  group  is  represented  by 
top  management  and  particularly  top  man¬ 
agement  in  the  commercial  printing  cir¬ 
cles  including  magazine,  book,  gravure 
and  all  branches  of  commercial  printing. 
When  I  was  active  in  ANPA  committee 
work,  I  participated  but  since  there  has 
not  been  too  much  attendance  by  news¬ 
paper  representatives,  we  here  at  Main 
still  retain  our  interest  and  my  assistant, 
David  W.  Lewis,  is  presently  first  vice- 
president  and  was  this  years  chairman  of 
the  annual  conference.  May  24-26,  in 
Nashville  where  several  papers  of  great 


interest  to  newspapers,  as  well,  of  course, 
as  general  printing  items,  were  pre¬ 
sented. 

The  items  of  interest  to  newspaper  pub¬ 
lishers  included  a  paper  by  T.  F.  Marble, 
production  manager,  of  the  Toronto  Star, 
describing  a  method  of  simulation  of  press 
performance  characteristics.  This  paper 
described  data  gathering  methods  which 
Mr.  Marble  organized  utilizing  input  from 
representative  newspapers  in  the  United 
States  and  Canada.  This  data  was  proc¬ 
essed  by  computer  and  while  the  infor¬ 
mation  is  not  yet  complete,  it  would  seem 
that  it  will  be  possible  to  predict  accu¬ 
rately  what  kind  of  production  may  be 
expected  from  newspaper  presses  on  all 
different  kinds  of  runs,  number  of  units, 
kinds  of  newsprint  in  a  particular  plant, 
etc.  etc. 

There  was  also  a  paper  by  Robert 
Wordham  of  Lawron  Industries  which 
told  of  research  and  development  in  con¬ 
nection  with  the  design  of  inking  rollers 
for  high-speed  newspaper  presses. 

A  third  paper  was  presented  by  James 
Johnson  of  the  Washington  Daily  News 
and  gave  the  story  behind  the  design  of 
the  computer  controlled  mail  room. 

Transcripts  of  the  proceedings  of  the 
Research  &  Engineering  Council  Confer¬ 
ence  will  be  available  in  the  near  future 
and  any  newspapers  desiring  copies  may 
obtain  them  by  writing  to  R.  E.  Rossell, 
Managing  Director,  Research  &  Engi¬ 
neering  Council  of  the  Graphic  Arts  In¬ 
dustry,  Inc.,  1515  Wilson  Boulevard,  Ar¬ 
lington  Virginia  22209. 

Boston.  Wm.  Baumrucker 

(The  writer  is  associated  with  the  engi¬ 
neering  firm  of  Chas.  T.  Main  Inc.) 

*  *  * 

A  SPECIAL  PARANOIA 

In  Mr.  Browns  June  5  editorial,  me- 
thinks  he  protested  too  little — one  sus¬ 
pects,  to  prevent  others  from  accusing 
him  of  protesting  too  much. 

His  pieces  usually  do  very  little  for  me. 
They  must  lie  there,  like  the  editorial 
pages  of  many  of  our  newspapers.  This 
one  was  different.  It  too  just  lay  there. 
But  it  squirmed  about  a  bit.  Perhaps  it 
was  the  patronizing  way  he  commented  on 
President  Nixon’s  press  conferences. 

He  began  well  enough:  “The  criticism 
levelled  at  President  Nixon  because  of  the 
scarcity  of  his  press  conferences  has 
abated  and  almost  disappeared  in  recent 
months.” 

He  could  have  ended  the  column  right 
there.  He  should  have.  Instead,  he  went 
on,  and  on. 

It  appeared  to  Mr.  Brown  that  the 
President  ‘lost  his  cool.’  He  “treated  mem¬ 
bers  of  the  press  as  bad  little  boys  who 
didn’t  do  their  homework,  who  have  done 
something  they  shouldn’t  have,  and  who 
should  know  better.’ 

Cut  the  last  part  of  that  and  Mr.  Brown 
has  clearly  defined  how  most  people  feel 
about  newspapermen.  They  would  say  that 
if  that’s  how  Nixon  treated  them,  he  was 
right  on. 

And  make  no  mistake  .  .  .  the  news  in¬ 
dustry  is  not  simply  beset  by  “a  wave  of 
paranoia.”  It  is  beset  by  a  special,  classi¬ 
cal  paranoia — paranoia  grandiosity.  And 
it’s  generally  accepted  that  such  a  pa¬ 
tient  very  rarely  contributes  anything  use¬ 
ful  to  the  social  environment. 


Admittedly,  Mr.  Brown  recognizes  the 
danger  of  pulling  statements  and  com¬ 
ments  out  of  context.  He  said  that  these 
were  merely  his  impressions.  I  must  ask, 
of  course,  who  cares? 

Perhaps  something  the  President  said 
was  a  feeble  attempt  at  humor.  But  in  the 
context — a  press  conference — who  cares? 

It  seems  that  newspaper  people  are  ex¬ 
tremely  impressionable:  They  are  overly 
impressed  with  themselves  and  their  delu¬ 
sion  of  where  they  fit  into  the  overall 
scheme  of  things. 

You  know,  that  romantic,  fast-paced, 
highly  charged,  deadlines-to-meet  atmos¬ 
phere.  Really?  Aren’t  they  really  self¬ 
generated  crises  to  broaden  the  delusion 
concerning  their  worth  and  the  worth  of 
their  product? 

Just  recently,  in  talking  to  the  city  edi¬ 
tor  of  a  metropolitan  daily  I  called  his 
attention  to  the  fact  that  two  of  four 
facts  reported  in  a  front  page  story  of  his 
paper  were  out  and  out  false. 

I  was  curious  as  to  how  such  a  thing 
could  happen.  And  alarmed  that  if  it 
could  happen  in  a  rather  insignificant, 
straight-forward  story,  what  might  happen 
(what  does  happen?)  with  the  biggies, 
the  Pulitzer  Prize  jobs? 

He  blamed  it  on  the  heat  of  deadlines. 
Who  is  kidding  whom? 

Interestingly,  we  haven’t  had  his  news¬ 
paper  in  Pittsburgh  for  a  month  or  so. 
And  would  you  believe  that  I  can’t  find 
anyone  who  cares?  Pity. 

And  speaking  of  pity,  Mr.  Brown,  don’t 
pity  the  poor  President.  Pity  poor  Mr. 
Brown.  He  wants  to  protest  too  much  but 
protests  too  little. 

I  doubt  that  the  President  needs  that 
type  of  patronizing.  Don’t  you,  Mr. 
Brown? 

Mayl>e  I  read  something  that  wasn’t 
there.  But  thats  the  way  it  looked  to  me. 
Pittsburgh,  Pa.  Joseph  Galasso 

Short  Takes 

If  you  wish  to  contribute  to  Cook’s 
Comer  send  recipes  to:  Fool  Editor, 
Coventry  Toimisman,  Coventry,  Rhode 
Island. 

■ifi  -ifi  ig 

FOR  SALE :  4-BDRM  home,  33  baths, 
2  fireplaces,  1  year  lease  —  St.  Paul 
(Minn.)  Pioneer  Press. 

*  *  * 

Sinatra  made  his  farewell  appearance 
Sunday  night  before  thousands  of  his 
pears  at  the  Motion  Picture,  Television 
Relief  gala  in  Holly^wood. — Waterbury 
(Conn.)  American. 

*  *  * 

Headline:  METHODISTS  MAKE 

JEW  ASSIGNMENTS  —  Holdrege 
(Neb.)  Citizen. 

*  ♦  * 

The  victoiy  last  night  by  the  Cavaliers 
Drum  and  Bugle  Corps  of  Chicago  in  the 
Geneseo  Spectacle  of  Bras  makes  one 
thing,  at  least,  perfectly  clear.  .  .  .  Cer¬ 
tainly  it  takes  a  disciplined  and  devoted 
young  person  to  participate  in  a  drum 
and  bulge  corps. — Moline  (Ill.)  Daily 
Dispatch. 

*  *  ♦ 

(E&P  pays  $2  each  for  amusing  typo¬ 
graphical  errors  found  in  newspapers 
and  reprinted  here.) 
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Suddenly  it’s  easier 
to  edit  a  PM  paper. 


Until  now,  there  hasn’t  been  any¬ 
thing  like  it— a  supplemental  wire  ex¬ 
pressly  designed  to  fit  the  special  needs 
of  afternoon  newspapers.  Our  new  PM 
Wire  provides  a  balanced  file  of  spot  news, 
sidebar  material,  columns  and  features 
that  represent  the  cream  of  both  The  New 
York  Times  and  the  Chicago  Daily  News/ 
Chicago  Sun-Times. 

The  12-hour  transmission  opens  at 
midnight  (E.S.T.)  with  two  hours  of  the 
best  of  The  Times:  columnists  James 
Reston  and  Russell  Baker,  news  analysis, 
women’s  news,  cultural  and  science  news. 
Lively  features,  too.  The  10-hour  CDN 
report  follows:  a  full  PM  supplemental 


service  comprising  spot  news,  exclusive 
backgrounders  and  features,  plus  distin¬ 
guished  foreign  and  Washington  cover¬ 
age.  It  also  carries  the  complete  Newhouse 
News  Service.  Closing  is  at  noon  (E.S.T). 

If  you  edit  an  afternoon  newspaper 
(or  even  a  morning  paper  that  can  use 
greater  depth),  ask  us  for  samples  of  our 
12-hour  PM  Wire.  We’ll  give  you  rates 
and  availability  data,  too.  Just  write  or 
call  R.  R.  Buckingham,  editor  and  gener¬ 
al  manager,  or  Richard  Long,  manager. 

The  New  York  Times  News  Service 
229 West  43d  Street,  NewYork,N.Y.  10036; 
(212)  556-7087. 
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Times  asks  Supreme  Court 
to  review  news  restraint 


ject,  as  the  person  who  turned 
over  copies  of  the  study  to  the 
Times.  Zion  defended  his  dis¬ 
closure  of  a  newspaper’s  confi¬ 
dential  source  of  the  ground  of 
“pure  journalism”  and  belittled 
the  Times’  description  of  its 
series  as  the  work  of  an  inves- 


An  outbreak  of  stories  drawn 
from  the  classified  Pentagon 
Papers  prompted  a  federal 
judge  this  week  to  ask  a  gov¬ 
ernment  lawyer  whether  the 
courts  were  being  used  to  issue 
a  futile  injunction  against  a 
swarm  of  bees. 

As  the  government  continued 
its  efforts  to  suppress  the  docu¬ 
ments  dealing  with  Vietnam 
war  policies  in  the  years  up  to 
1968,  the  Washington  Post,  the 
Boston  Globe,  the  Chicago  Snn- 
Times,  the  Knight  Newspapers 
in  Miami,  Philadelphia,  Detroit 
and  the  Los  Angeles  Times 
published  accounts  of  material 
contained  in  some  of  the  same 
papers  that  “fell  into  the  hands” 
of  the  New  York  Times  three 
months  ago. 

The  Associated  Press  and 
United  Press  International  and 
other  news  services  provided 
reports  of  the  revelations  in 
the  various  newspapers  and 
even  the  New  York  Times, 
which  had  to  internipt  publica¬ 
tion  of  its  series  under  court 
order,  carried  these  stoiies. 

Temporary  injunctions  were 
obtain^  by  .Attorney  General 
John  N.  Mitchell  against  addi¬ 
tional  use  of  the  classified  docu¬ 
ments  in  the  Washington  and 
Boston  papers  while  the  courts 
expedited  decisions  on  the  issues 
involving  national  security  and 
the  freedom  of  the  press. 

With  the  proliferation  of 
publication  creating  a  difficult 
legal  problem,  two  Appellate 
Courts  went  different  ways  in 
trying  to  solve  it.  One  in  Wash¬ 
ington  said  the  Washington 
Post  had  a  right  to  publish  con¬ 
tents  of  the  secret  papers  be¬ 
cause  the  government  had 
failed  to  show  this  would 
jeopardize  the  national  security. 

The  Court  of  Appeals  in  New 
York,  by  a  5  to  3  vote,  sent  the 
case  back  to  District  Judge 
Muriay  I.  Gurfein  with  instruc¬ 
tions  for  him  to  determine  what 
parts  of  the  47-volume  Penta¬ 
gon  Report  could  be  made  pub¬ 
lic.  He  was  given  until  the  day 
before  Independence  Day  to 
complete  the  assignment. 

This  decision  sent  Times  law¬ 
yers  hurriedly  to  Washington 
to  ask  a  Supreme  Court  Justice 
(John  M.  Harlan)  to  vacate  the 
order  and  to  request  the  full 


court  to  review  the  rulings  im¬ 
mediately. 

An  apjreal  by  the  government 
from  the  Washington  court’s 
ruling  also  was  anticipated  be¬ 
fore  Friday. 

In  its  petition  for  certiorari, 
the  Times  asked  the  highest 
court  to  decide  whether  the 
courts  may  restrain  the  publi¬ 
cation  of  articles  on  public 
affairs,  in  the  absence  of  any 
statutes  pi’ohibiting  their  publi¬ 
cation  ;  whether  a  court  may 
set  its  own  standards  for  select¬ 
ing  material  that  may  be  pub¬ 
lished,  particularly  in  respect  to 
the  papers  involved  in  this  case, 
when  the  government  has  failed 
to  set  forth  evidence  in  secret 
conference  supporting  the  need 
for  an  injunction  to  safeguard 
the  national  interest. 

First  decisions  favor  press 

After  the  press  had  won  the 
first  victories  in  legal  proceed¬ 
ings  for  alleged  violation  of 
federal  laws  and  Executive  Or¬ 
der  10501,  the  government 
switched  its  main  argument 
against  release  of  the  secret  in¬ 
formation  to  a  concept  that  the 
press  must  waive  its  First 
Amendment  protection  when  the 
Executive  Branch  of  govern¬ 
ment  exercises  its  authority  to 
classify  official  papers  as  “se¬ 
cret”  or  “top  secret,”  in  dealing 
with  foreign  affairs. 

District  judges  denied  the 
government’s  requests  for  re¬ 
straining  orders  against  the 
New  York  Times  and  the  Wash¬ 
ington  Post.  The  government, 
they  said,  had  failed  to  show 
that  the  publication  of  the  clas¬ 
sified  Vietnam  documents  en¬ 
titled  “The  History  of  the  U,  S, 
Decision-Making  Process  on 
Vietnam  Policy,”  had  done  ir¬ 
reparable  harm  to  the  country 
in  diplomatic  negotiations  and 
otherwise. 

However,  the  restraints  were 
extended  by  higher  courts  until 
they  could  consider  all  of  the 
issues.  In  New  York  a  full 
eight-member  Circuit  Court  of 
Appeals  heard  the  Times  case 
while  a  nine-member  court  in 
Washington  considered  the  or¬ 
der  against  the  Post. 

Judges  in  the  New  York 
court  appeared,  from  their  ques¬ 
tioning  of  attorneys,  to  be  con- 


cei-ned  with  the  fine  line  of 
authority  in  respect  to  classifi¬ 
cation  of  government  docu¬ 
ments.  Should  the  press  be  al¬ 
lowed  to  decide  when  material 
was  not  in  the  area  of  national 
security?  Should  the  Executive 
alone  be  empowered  to  apply 
the  stamp  of  secrecy?  Or  should 
the  coui-ts  be  required  to  deter¬ 
mine  when  there  was  a  real  need 
for  secrecy  of  official  documents? 

While  the  courts  wrestled 
with  this  dilemma,  the  govern¬ 
ment  offered  to  set  up  a  speedy 
review  of  the  Vietnam  docu¬ 
ments  in  possession  of  the  news¬ 
papers  and  declassify  whatever 
ones  are  no  longer  deemed  to 
be  harmful  to  national  security 
if  published.  The  task  might 
take  45  days.  The  newspapers 
contended  that  the  public  should 
get  information  as  quickly  as 
possible. 

The  Washington  Post  attor¬ 
ney,  William  R.  Glendon,  re¬ 
jected  as  “government  by  hand¬ 
out”  a  Department  of  Justice 
offer  to  release  some  of  the  doc¬ 
uments  after  exhaustive  declas¬ 
sification. 

Place  for  Fol  suit 

U.  S.  Attorney  Whitney  North 
Seymour  contended  in  the  New 
York  court  that  the  press  should 
be  required  to  invoke  the  Free¬ 
dom  of  Information  Act  to  ob¬ 
tain  declassification  of  secret 
documents  that  it  obtains  in  any 
manner  before  publication  of  all 
or  parts  of  them.  This  step 
would  place  the  burden  on  the 
courts  to  decide  what  could  be 
released  to  the  public.  Seymour 
argued  that  the  news  media 
could  whip  up  public  demand 
for  the  information  to  be  de¬ 
classified.  Another  alternative 
open  to  the  press,  he  suggested, 
was  to  take  the  documents  to 
government  officials  and  let 
them  select  the  ones  that  could 
be  published. 

In  the  week  since  the  New 
York  Times  stopped  publication 
of  its  own  series  after  three  of 
five  installments  had  appeared, 
there  were  these  other  develop¬ 
ments  in  the  case: 

•  Sidney  Zion,  a  former 
Times  reporter  on  legal  and 
civil  rights  affairs,  named  Dan¬ 
iel  Ellsberg,  one  of  the  re¬ 
searchers  on  the  Pentagon  pro- 


tigative  reporter,  Neil  Sheehan. 
“The  material  was  handed  to 
them,”  he  asserted.  “I  had  a 
good  scoop  and  broke  it  on  ra¬ 
dio.”  Zion,  a  lawyer  and  former 
editor  of  a  shortlived  muckrak¬ 
ing  magazine,  Scanlon’s,  said 
he  wouldn’t  have  squealed  on  a 
personal  friend. 

The  Times  reported  Zion’s  ac¬ 
tion  but  refused  to  comment  on 
its  source  of  information.  Ells¬ 
berg  went  into  hiding  from 
newsmen  but  sent  word  that  he 
would  make  a  statement  about 
his  role  in  the  release  of  the 
secret  documents  in  a  few 
weeks.  He  was  “glad  it  was 
out.”  Rep.  Paul  N.  McCloskey 
Jr.  of  California  said  Ellsberg 
“may  be  the  equivalent  to  Pat¬ 
rick  Henry  and  Nathan  Hale.” 

McCloskey  said  he  had  re¬ 
ceived  some  of  the  papers  from 
Ellsberg  and  he  felt  certain 
Ellsberg,  a  hawk-turned-dove, 
would  be  willing  to  testify  be¬ 
fore  Congress. 

•  The  Department  of  Defense 
press  aide,  Jerry  W.  Friedheim, 
said  that  two  sets  of  the  Viet¬ 
nam  studies  had  been  recovered 
from  the  Rand  Corporation,  the 
Santa  Monica  research  com¬ 
pany.  They  might  become  the 
basis  for  criminal  action  against 
the  person  or  persons  who 
leaked  them  to  the  Times  and 
other  news  media.  A  Los  An¬ 
geles  gi-and  jury  began  a  probe 
by  calling  Anthony  J.  Russo,  a 
former  Rand  employe  and  friend 
of  Ellsberg. 

Of  the  15  legitimate  copies 
of  the  report,  four  were  stored 
outside  of  government  facilities. 
Two  were  at  the  Rand  offices, 
one  with  former  Defense  Sec¬ 
retary  Clark  Clifford  in  his  law 
offices,  and  the  other  in  the  Lyn¬ 
don  B.  Johnson  Library  in  Aus¬ 
tin,  Texas. 

•  Benjamin  C.  Bradlee,  edi¬ 
tor  of  the  Washington  Post, 
affirmed  in  court  that  he  and 
other  editors  had  read  the  gal¬ 
ley  proofs  of  former  President 
Johnson’s  book  to  be  published 
in  November.  He  asserted  that 
the  manuscript  contained  ex¬ 
tensive  verbatim  quotations 
from  classified  documents  in¬ 
volved  in  the  Post  case.  The 
Post’s  attorney  suggested  to  the 
court  that  the  government  might 
(Continued  on  page  10) 
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Secrecy  case  ‘Cantankerous,  obstinate,  ubiquitous  press 


(('onthuied  from  jHige  9} 

have  to  take  action  to  enjoin 
the  ex-President’s  memoirs  if 
injunctive  proceedings  against 
the  press  are  valid.  Sources 
clo.^  to  .Johnson  were  quoted  as 
blaming  Rol)ert  F.  Kennedy  for 
instigating  the  compilation  of 
the  war  study. 

•  District  Judge  Anthony 
Julian  went  a  step  further  than 
judges  in  New  York  and  Wash¬ 
ington  when  he  issued  a  re¬ 
straining  order  against  the 
Globe  after  it  had  published 
stories  based  on  the  secret  doc¬ 
uments  that  related  to  former 
President  Kennedy’s  decisions 
on  Vietnam.  He  directed  the 
newspai)er  to  “deliver  forth¬ 
with”  all  the  documents,  copies, 
excerpts  and  other  tangible  evi¬ 
dence  to  the  court  to  be  im- 


must  be  suffered  by  those  in  authority^ 


Judge  Murray  I.  Gurfein,  upholding  the 
right  of  the  Sew  York  Times  to  publish  se- 
ci’et  documents  on  the  Vietnam  war  policy, 
said : 

“The  First  .4mendment  concept  of  a  ‘free 
press’  must  be  read  in  the  light  of  the  strug¬ 
gle  of  free  men  against  prior  restraint  of  pub¬ 
lication.  From  the  time  of  Blackstone  it  was 
a  tenet  of  the  founding  fathers  that  precensor¬ 
ship  was  the  primaiy  evil  to  be  dealt  with  in 
the  First  Amendment. 

“Fortunately,  upon  the  facts  adduced  in 
this  case,  there  is  no  sharp  clash  such  as 
might  have  appeared  between  the  vital  se¬ 
curity  interest  of  the  Nation  and  the  compell¬ 
ing  Constitutional  doctrine  against  prior  re¬ 
straint.  If  there  be  some  embarrassment  to  the 
Government  in  security  aspects  as  remote 
as  the  general  embarrassment  that  flows  from 


any  security  breach  we  must  learn  to  live 
with  it. 

“The  security  of  the  Nation  is  not  at  the 
ramparts  alone.  Security  also  lies  in  the  value 
of  our  free  institutions.  A  cantankerous  press, 
an  obstinate  press,  a  ubiquitous  press  must 
be  suffered  by  those  in  authority  in  ortler  to 
preserve  the  even  greater  values  of  freedom 
of  expression  and  the  right  of  the  people  to 
know.  .  .  . 

“These  are  troubled  times.  There  is  no 
greater  safety  valve  for  discontent  and  cyni¬ 
cism  about  the  affairs  of  Government  than 
freedom  of  expre.ssion  in  any  form.  This  has 
been  the  genius  of  our  institutions  through¬ 
out  our  history.  It  has  been  the  credo  of  all 
our  Presidents.  It  is  one  of  the  marke<l  traits 
of  our  national  life  that  distinguish  us  from 
nations  under  different  forms  of  government.” 


pounded.  The  Globe  resisted  the 
second  order  on  the  ground  that 
other  papei-s  had  been  allowed 
to  keep  their  documents.  Judge 
Julian  then  modified  the  order 
to  provide  that  the  material  be 
placed  in  a  bank  vault  with  ac¬ 
cess  limited  to  a  Globe  editor, 
John  S.  Driscoll,  and  attorneys. 

•  The  Chicago  Sun-Times  re¬ 
ported  in  a  copyrighted  storj’, 
accompanied  by  excerpts  from 
texts  of  secret  Pentagon  docu¬ 
ments,  that  former  Secretarj- 
of  State  Dean  Rusk  had  advance 
warning  of  the  196.3  coup  which 
toppled  the  regime  of  Ngo  Dinh 
Diem  in  South  Vietnam.  The 
story  had  the  double  bylines  of 
.Morton  Kondracke  and  Thomas 
R.  Ross  of  the  Field  newspa¬ 
per’s  Washington  bureau  and 
editor  James  F.  Hoge  Jr.  said 
the  “historic  documents”  had 
been  obtained  from  sources  that 
cannot  l)e  disclosed  now.  “Noth¬ 
ing  was  diopped  in  our  laps,” 
Hoge  said.  He  declined  to  com¬ 
ment  on  a  Justice  Department 
-statement  that  the  articles  were 
based  on  documents  de-classified 
in  1968,  therefore  it  would  not 
seek  to  enjoin  them.  The  Sun- 
Times  published  more  stories 
that  Hoge  said  were  drawn 
from  the  Pentagon  paper’s. 

About  i’urrrnt  operation.*; 

•  Dennis  J.  Doolin  of  the  De¬ 
fense  Department  testified  in 
court  that  some  of  the  Pentagon 
papers  related  to  current  U.S. 
operations  in  Vietnam  and  were 
“top  secret  sensitive.”  Gen. 
Maxwell  D.  Taylor,  former  Am¬ 
bassador  to  South  Vietnam,  said 
in  a  New  York  Times  article 
that  the  studies  could  give  a  dis¬ 
torted  view  of  government  policy 
because  the  data  contained  in 
them  is  incomplete,  especially 
in  respect  to  White  House  ma¬ 
terial. 


•  Ronald  Ziegler,  the  White 
House  press  secretary,  said  the 
news  media  did  not  have  the 
full  7,0t»0-page  study  covering 
policy  development  from  1940  to 
1968 ;  they  had  only  “prelimi¬ 
nary  documents”  from  “a  par¬ 
tial  draft.”  The  New  York 
Times  gave  the  court  a  list  of 
the  papers  in  its  possession  but 
it  was  not  made  public.  Judge 
Gurfein  examined  documents 
presented  by  the  government  in 
a  secret  session  of  his  court. 
He  did  not  find  it  to  be  the 
case  that  the  Times  wilfully 
published  the  documents  know¬ 
ing  they  would  impart  vital  se¬ 
crets  to  the  detriment  of  the 
United  States.  The  press  should 
be  free  of  all  prior  restraint, 
he  emphasized  in  his  opinion. 

Administration  move  explained 

•  Herbert  G.  Klein,  the  Nixon 
Administration’s  director  of 
communications,  told  a  group 
in  Chicago  that  the  court  is  the 
proper  place  to  determine  “who 
is  right  and  who  is  wrong”  in 
respect  to  publication  of  classi¬ 
fied  documents.  The  motives  of 
the  government,  he  said,  are 
“not  to  have  less  freedom  of 
the  press”  nor  to  support  se¬ 
crecy  for  secrecy’s  sake.”  Nei¬ 
ther,  he  added,  does  the  Admin¬ 
istration  want  to  cover  up  pos¬ 
sible  mistakes  for  past  Admin¬ 
istrations.  Early  this  year 
(Januarj’  15)  President  Nixon 
ordered  a  top-level  review  of 
procedures  for  classifying  offi¬ 
cial  documents. 

•  Attorney  General  Mitchell 
said  the  government  would  tell 
the  public  w’hat  is  contained 
in  the  Pentagon  study  “at  the 
appropriate  time  and  under  the 
appropriate  circumstances.”  He 
would  not  say  when  that  would 
be.  Defense  Secretary  Melvin 


R.  Laird  said  he  had  ordei-ed 
the  Pentagon  to  begin  declassi¬ 
fying  papers  related  to  the  ori¬ 
gins  of  the  Vietnam  war.  An 
aide  said  the  job  would  take 
at  least  90  days. 

The  Times’  ‘mistake’ 

•  During  arguments  in  the 
court  of  appeals,  one  judge  in¬ 
quired  why  the  government  had 
dallied  so  long  before  seeking 
an  injunction  against  the  Times 
publication  which  began  Sun¬ 
day,  June  13.  Three  install¬ 
ments  were  published  before  the 
order  was  issued,  after  Attor¬ 
ney  General  Mitchell  had  unsuc¬ 
cessfully  appealed  to  the  news¬ 
paper  to  suppi-ess  the  stories 
and  texts  of  documents  volun¬ 
tarily.  Another  member  of  the 
court  remarked  tliat  the  Times 
had  made  a  mistake  by  not 
publishing  all  of  its  material 
in  one  issue. 

•  W’hile  the  Times  editors 
have  maintained  silence  on  how 
the  papers  “fell  into  its  posses¬ 
sion,”  the  newspaper’s  attorney 
(Bickel)  made  the  point  in  court 
that  there  is  no  evidence  any¬ 
where  in  the  record  that  the 
Times  or  anybody  “stole”  the 
documents.  But  the  Times  has 
not  denied  that  they  came  from 
a  government  source  authorized 
to  hand  them  out. 

(Government  is  ‘vilified’ 

•  U.  S.  Attorney  Sej-mour 
admitted  in  court  that  a  storm 
of  protest  has  developed  since 
the  government  took  the  Times 
to  court  to  block  publication 
of  its  articles.  “What  the  gov¬ 
ernment  has  done,”  he  said,  “is 
a  terribly  unpopular  thing.  We 
ai-e  being  vilified  from  all 
sides.”  But  great  constitutional 
issues  are  not  decided  by  catch¬ 
words  like  ‘freedom  of  the  press’ 


and  ‘the  people’s  right  to 
know.’  ”  Se>Tnour  quoted  Thom¬ 
as  Jefferson  as  expressing  the 
need  for  “state  secrets”  to  be 
guarded  by  the  government 
against  premature  disclosure. 

•  James  Rest  on.  a  Times  vice- 
president  and  one  of  the  defend¬ 
ants  in  the  action  under  the 
Espionage  and  Secrets  Act,  re- 
{wrted  in  his  column  (June  23) 
that  the  public  i-eaction  to  the 
publication  of  the  Pentagon 
Papers  has  been  overwhelming¬ 
ly  on  the  side  of  the  newspapers, 
but  there  is  a  strong  and  vehe¬ 
ment  view  that  it  is  wrong, 
dangerous  and  even  criminal 
for  a  newspaper  to  assume  re¬ 
sponsibility  for  publishing  pri¬ 
vate  official  dt>cuments  without 
the  consent  of  the  government. 
He  likened  this  attitude  to  Len¬ 
in’s  view  of  the  press  and,  in 
contrast,  recalled  the  philosophy 
of  Walter  Lippman  that  the 
pi-ess  must  make  it  its  business 
to  find  out  what  is  going  on 
“under  the  surface  and  beyond 
the  horizon.”  Wrote  Lipmann 
many  years  ago:  “This  is  our 
job.  It  is  no  mean  calling.  We 
have  a  right  to  be  proud  of  it. 
and  to  be  glad  that  it  is  our 
work.” 

PTilbright  has  secrel  papers 

•  Senator  J.  Fulbright,  the 
chairman,  disclosed  that  the 
Senate  Foreign  Relations  Com¬ 
mittee  had  had  portions  of  the 
secret  study  on  Vietnam  for 
some  time  but  the  committee’s 
staff  director,  Carl  Marcy,  said 
he  didn’t  believe  any  members 
other  than  Fulbright  had  read 
them.  Fulbright  twice  recjuested 
the  documents  from  Secretary 
Laird  but  was  turned  down  each 
time.  Other  members  of  the 
committee  asked  the  Times  to  let 
(Continue  on  page  11) 
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First  Amendment  doesn  H  protect  diplomats 
against  responsible  or  irresponsible  press 


them  see  what  it  had  but  it 
declined. 

President  Nixon  gave  a  com¬ 
plete  set  of  the  study  papers 
to  the  House  and  Senate  lead¬ 
ership  on  Wednesday.  The  Pres¬ 
ident  said  they  could  make  any 
use  of  them  they  wished,  pro¬ 
viding  they  honor  regulations 
governing  classified  material. 

•  The  Boston  Globe  said  a 
special  group  of  staffers  had  be¬ 
gun  working  on  documents  about 
5  p.m.  Monday  in  a  locked  room 
away  from  the  city  room.  The 
material  covered  events  from 
1961  to  the  end  of  the  study. 
Nowhere,  the  Globe  said,  were 
the  papers  marked  “secret”  or 
“classified.”  As  copy  went  to 
the  composing  room,  proof¬ 
readers  sat  beside  the  six  line¬ 
casting  machines  in  an  area 
segregated  from  the  other  news 
machines.  The  stories  were  with¬ 
held  from  the  first  edition  of 
the  morning  Globe. 

Mrs.  William  Kovach,  wife  of 
the  Times’  New  England  bureau 
chief,  bought  eight  copies  of  the 
late  edition  with  the  stories 
and  took  them  to  New  York 
by  plane  so  the  Times’  attor¬ 
neys  could  argue  that  if  another 
newspaper  were  permitted  to 
publish  material  the  government 
would  be  discriminating  against 
the  Times.  The  Justice  Depart¬ 
ment  began  its  legal  moves  af¬ 
ter  being  informed  by  the 
Globe’s  editor,  Thomas  Winship, 
that  he  intended  to  continue 
publication  of  articles  based  on 
the  Pentagon  documents. 

•  The  Vietnam  policy  compi¬ 
lation  began  in  1967,  under  the 
direction  of  Secretary  of  De¬ 
fense  Robert  S.  McNamara.  A 
task  force  of  six  professionals 
was  to  do  studies  in  three 
months  that  were  “encyclopedic 
and  objective,”  according  to 
Leslie  H.  Gelb,  chairman  of  the 
Pentagon  group.  But  it  took  36 
professionals  and  18  months  to 
prepare  the  37  studies  and  15 
collections  of  documents  con¬ 
tained  in  43  volumes. 


Street  will  return 
to  NY  association 

W.  Melvin  Street  will  assume 
the  post  of  executive  director 
and  general  manager  of  the 
New  York  State  Publishers 
Association  on  August  16. 

Street  has  held  the  post  of 
business  manager  of  the  Balti¬ 
more  News  American  since 
1967,  and  prior  to  that  was  gen¬ 
eral  manager  of  the  Syracuse- 
based  New  York  State  Publish¬ 
ers  Association  for  11  years. 


Judge  Gerhard  A.  Gesell,  refusing  to  grant 
an  injunction  against  publication  of  classified 
Pentagon  documents  in  the  Washington  Post, 
said: 

“The  Government  has  not  presented  any 
showing  that  the  documents  at  the  present 
time  and  in  the  present  context  are  top  secret. 

“There  is  no  proof  that  there  will  be  a 
definite  break  in  diplomatic  relations,  that 
there  will  be  an  armed  attack  on  the  United 
States,  that  there  will  be  an  armed  attack  on 
an  ally,  that  there  will  be  a  war,  that  there 
will  be  a  compromise  of  military  or  defense 
plans,  a  compromise  of  intelligence  opera¬ 
tions,  or  a  compromise  of  scientific  and  tech¬ 


nological  materials. 

“Our  democracy  depends  for  its  future  on 
the  informed  will  of  the  majority,  and  it  is 
the  purpose  and  effect  of  the  First  Amend¬ 
ment  to  expose  to  the  public  the  maximum 
amount  of  infonnation  on  which  sound  judg¬ 
ment  can  be  made  by  the  electorate.  The 
equities  favor  disclosure,  not  suppression  .  .  . 

“In  interpreting  the  First  Amendment  there 
is  no  basis  upon  which  the  court  may  adjust 
it  to  accommodate  the  desires  of  foreign  gov¬ 
ernments  dealing  with  our  diplomats,  nor  does 
the  First  Amendment  guarantee  our  diplo¬ 
mats  that  they  can  be  protected  against 
either  responsible  or  irresponsible  reporting.” 


Newsmen  given  classified  data 
at  high  levels  in  Washington 


Two  affidavits  filed  by  the 
Washington  Post  in  its  Penta¬ 
gon  Papers  case  described  to 
the  court  how  the  “leaking”  of 
classified  information  is  a  com¬ 
mon  practice  in  the  Govern¬ 
ment. 

The  executive  branch  of  the 
government  “normally,  regular¬ 
ly,  routinely  and  purposefully” 
makes  classified  information 
available  to  reporters  and  edi¬ 
tors,  according  to  Benjamin  C. 
Bradlee,  executive  editor  of  the 
Post  since  1968  and  a  journalist 
for  20  years. 

He  related  that  the  informa¬ 
tion  is  made  available  in  two 
ways — in  private  conversations 
originated  by  the  reporter  or  by 
the  government  official,  and  in 
the  “infamous  backgrounders” 
normally,  but  not  exclusively, 
originated  by  the  government. 

‘Volunteered  leaks’ 

In  a  second  affidavit,  Murrey 
Marder,  a  Post  reporter,  cited 
several  examples  of  “volun¬ 
teered  leaks”  which  provided 
him  with  information  for  stor¬ 
ies  on  critical  government  ac¬ 
tivities  and  policies. 

He  told  the  court:  “If  the 
press  should  no  longer  be  able 
to  secure  classified  information 
from  the  American  Government, 
the  press  will  still  secure  it — 
but  from  foreign  sources.” 

“It  is  a  prime  function  of 
the  press  in  a  non-totalitarian 
society  to  cross-check  and  try 
to  balance  this  volunteered  clas¬ 
sified  information  with  other 
classified  information  not  vol¬ 
unteered  by  the  government,” 
Marder  stated.  “This  is  the 
process  through  which  the  wid¬ 
est  possible  spectrum  of  infor¬ 
mation  is  brought  into  the  mar¬ 
ket  place  of  public  knowledge 


to  compete  in  the  struggle  for 
truth.” 

Bradlee’s  affidavit  detailed 
some  conversations  with  the 
late  President  Kennedy  and  with 
former  President  Johnson  in 
which  classified  information  was 
made  available  to  him. 

He  recited  the  following: 

“I  have  received  classified  in¬ 
formation  from  officials  of  the 
executive  branch  of  the  Gov¬ 
ernment  on  literally  hundreds 
of  occasions.  On  virtually  all 
of  these  occasions  the  informa¬ 
tion  was  made  available  to  me 
in  the  knowledge  that  I  would 
cause  the  information  to  be  pub¬ 
lished  and  it  was  published.  On 
rare  occasions  the  information 
was  made  available  to  me  with 
the  proviso  that  it  not  be  pub¬ 
lished  and  it  was  not  published. 
On  virtually  all  these  occasions 
the  information  was  made  avail¬ 
able  with  some  proviso  that 
made  identification  of  the  source 
forbidden — then  and  now. 

JFK  read  secret  memo 

“I  can  testify  that  President 
John  F.  Kennedy  once  read  to 
me  portions  of  a  highly  classi¬ 
fied  memorandum  of  conversa¬ 
tion  between  him  and  Nikita 
Khrushchev  in  Vienna  in  1961. 
I  received  his  permission  to  use 
this  material,  which  is  still 
highly  classified,  and  it  ap¬ 
peared  in  Newsweek.  His  stated 
purpose  was  to  convince  the 
American  public  that  the  Soviet 
Union  was  taking  an  extremely 
hard,  beligerent  line  on  Berlin. 

“I  can  attest  that  I  attended 
a  background  briefing  in  the 
White  House  theater  in  April, 
1965,  in  which  classified  infor¬ 
mation  on  the  status  of  Ameri¬ 
can  negotiations  with  Hanoi  was 
disclosed  by  two  high-level  Gov¬ 


ernment  officials  w'ith  the  pur¬ 
pose  of  having  it  printed — with¬ 
out  attribution  to  the  briefers. 
The  stated  purpose  of  that  brief¬ 
ing  was  to  create  a  climate  of 
public  opinion  to  better  under¬ 
stand  a  major  policy  speech  by 
President  Johnson  later  that 
day. 

“I  can  attest  that  I  was  pres¬ 
ent  at  a  session  with  President 
Johnson  in  May,  1968,  in  which 
classified  information  on  the 
war  in  Vietnam  was  made  avail¬ 
able  on  the  proviso  that  this 
information  could  not  be  made 
available  without  his  specific 
permission.  That  permission  has 
subsequently  been  sought  and 
denied.  It  has  not  been  pub¬ 
lished.” 

How  luwmukers  kill  bills 

Bradlee  mentioned  how  the 
legislative  branch  also  makes 
classified  information  available 
to  reporters — often  to  defeat 
legislation  they  don’t  like. 

“For  example,”  he  stated,  “I 
was  present  in  the  office  of  a 
Congressman  in  1958  or  1959 
when  he  gave  me  a  ‘secret’ 
State  Department  document 
about  foreign  aid.  Before  he 
handed  the  document  over  he 
took  a  pair  of  scissors  from  his 
desk  and  carefully  removed  the 
‘secret’  label  from  each  page. 
His  stated  purpose  for  giving 
me  this  document  was  to  kill  the 
foreign  aid  bill.” 

Bradlee  concluded  by  saying: 

“If  there  is  one  fundamental 
in  the  principle  of  freedom  of 
the  press,  it  is  that  the  press 
cannot  be  limited  to  reporting 
only  what  is  advantageous  to 
the  government.  The  press  must 
be  free  also  to  report  what  may 
embarrass,  displease,  or  annoy 
the  government.” 
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Reporting  blocks  remain  in  some 
federal  agencies  despite  Fol  law 

Few  American  newspapers  tration;  National  Park  Service;  The  Justice  Department  ruled 
have  ever  made  use  of  the  fed-  Federal  Housing  Administra-  against  the  paper, 
eral  freedom  of  information  tion;  Social  Security;  U.  S.  The  Seattle  Times  used  the 
law  since  it  went  into  the  sta-  Corps  of  Engineers;  Housing  law  (went  into  court)  too  get 
tute  books  on  July  4,  1968.  and  Urban  Development;  Selec-  the  Model  Cities  records  opened 

In  a  survey  of  members  of  the  tive  Service;  Atomic  Energy  for  public  inspection.  The  St. 
Associated  Pi-ess  Managing  Edi-  Commission;  General  Account-  Paul  Dispatch  cited  the  Fol  law 
tors  Association,  only  16  indi-  ing  Office;  U.  S.  Geological  Sur-  to  prevent  Model  Cities  meet- 
cated  they  had  used  the  law  or  vey;  National  .4cademy  of  Sci-  ings  from  being  closed  to  the 

threat  of  its  use  to  get  infer-  ence;  NAS.\;  Economic  Devel-  public  and  press, 

mation  from  recalcitrant  federal  opment  Administration;  Secur-  The  Dispatch  was  not  able  to 
agencies.  ity  and  Exchange  Commission;  get  information  on  small  grain 

A  total  of  123  editoi's  an-  Labor  Department  and  the  U.  S.  program  abuses  from  the  GAO 
swered  a  questionnaire  on  use  Bureau  of  the  Census.  despite  a  threat  to  use  the  Fol 

of  the  Fol  law  sent  out  by  John  Here  are  some  specific  exam-  law.  The  GAO  said  it  was  an 


R.  Finnegan,  executive  editor 
of  the  St.  Paul  Disiiatch  and 
Pioneer  Press  and  a  vicechair¬ 
man  of  the  .4PME  Fol  commit¬ 
tee. 

Other  results  of  the  survey; 

Most  newspapers,  .j9.4  per¬ 
cent,  indicate  they  have  had  no 
difficulty  getting  information 
out  of  federal  agencies  in  their 
local  communities. 

FBI  is  chief  problem 

Fifty  papers,  however,  said 
they  had  encountered  i)roblems 
of  varying  degree. 


pies  listed  by  editors: 

One  paper  had  to  invoke  the 
Fol  law  three  times  before  get¬ 
ting  information  from  the  Se¬ 
curities  and  Exchange  Commis¬ 
sion. 

A  paper  wanted  information 
from  the  Post  Office  on  un¬ 
claimed  deposits.  It  was  told  to 
go  to  Washington. 

A  paper  asked  the  FHA  for 
information  on  loans  to  golf 
course  developers  and  got  the 
data  only  after  threatening  to 
use  the  Fol  law. 

The  Selective  Service  Board 


agency  of  Congress  and  not 
covered  by  the  Fol  law. 

The  “problem”  agencies  were 
not  the  same  in  every  city.  The 
IRS  or  PO  department  may  be 
a  problem  in  one  community 
and  not  in  another.  Some  editors 
may  not  have  problems  because 
their  reporters  have  not  asked 
critical  questions  of  local  agen¬ 
cy  heads,  Finnegan  said. 

The  problem  is  not  limited  to 
local  newspapers. 

An  AP  Washington  staffer, 
Gaylord  Shaw,  gave  the  APME 
committee  a  list  of  a  dozen  sit- 


GUNNAR  D.  ROVICK,  Minneap¬ 
olis  Star  and  Tribune,  was  elected 
president  of  the  Association  of 
Newspaper  Classified  Advertising 
Managers  at  the  annual  convention 
this  week  in  Oklahoma  City.  He 
has  been  S&T's  CAM  since  1964. 
He  started  with  the  company  in 
the  credit  department  in  1941. 

Swan  predicts 
classified  gain 

The  Association  of  Newspa¬ 
per  Classified  Advertising  Man- 


Most  of  those  50 — 21 — cited 
the  Justice  Department,  partic¬ 
ularly  the  Federal  Bureau  of 
Investigation,  as  the  most  diffi¬ 
cult  agency  with  which  to  deal. 
“Uncooperative,”  said  one  edi¬ 
tor.  “You  get  the  run  around,” 
said  another.  Several  editors 
said  that  the  FBI  never  has 
any  comment  to  make  unless  it 
originates  a  story. 

“The  FBI  does  not  give  out 
information  unless  it’s  favorable 
publicity,”  one  editor  observed. 

“The  FBI  vv'ill  gladly  leak  in¬ 
formation  when  it  feels  it  will 
enhance  the  FBI  reputation  or 
operations.  It  will  cooperate  on 
the  routine  but  is  uncooperative 
on  such  things  as  the  Madison, 


in  one  city  refused  information 
on  changes  in  draft  procedures. 

One  newspaper  could  not  get 
a  list  of  tuna  fish  lot  numbers 
from  the  local  FDA. 

The  Social  Security  Admin¬ 
istration  refused  to  give  one 
newspaper  data  on  payment  of 
medicare  funds  to  individual 
doctors. 

The  U.  S.  Atomic  Energj' 
Commission  withheld  the  name 
of  a  radiation  victim. 

The  Internal  Revenue  Service 
refused  to  give  the  names  of 
convicted  criminals  who  had 
been  giv’en  exemptions  under  the 
Federal  Firearms  Act  and  were 
permitted  to  act  as  gun  dealers. 


nations  where  reporters  have 
been  blocked  in  obtaining  infor¬ 
mation.  He  concluded  with  this 
comment: 

“Instead  of  walking  into  an 
office  and  getting  an  answer 
from  a  press  relations  officer,  a 
written  request  must  be  submit¬ 
ted,  it  gets  shuffled  off  to  the 
counsel  where  a  lawyer  may  let 
it  set  in  his  pending  basket  for 
a  week — or  month — and  then 
somebody  else  gets  the  assign¬ 
ment  of  trying  to  locate  the  ma¬ 
terial.  No  matter  how  many 
times  you  prod  them,  the  bur¬ 
eaucrats  never  seem  to  sense 
the  urgency  of  our  business. 

“We  also  have  found  that  one 
of  the  biggest  stumbling  blocks 


agers  gave  its  James  McGovern 
Memorial  Award  this  week  to 
Joyce  A.  Swan,  vicechairman 
of  the  boai-d  of  the  Minneapolis 
Star  and  Tribune  Company,  in 
recognition  of  his  contributions 
to  the  industry. 

Also  at  the  annual  ANCAM 
meeting  in  Oklahoma  City,  Gun- 
nar  D.  Rovick,  the  Star  and 
Tribune  CAM,  moved  up  to  the 
pi-esidency. 

In  his  acceptance  address. 
Swan  praised  newspaper  want 
ads  for  providing  a  market 
place  which  cannot  be  dupli¬ 
cated  by  any  other  media.  The 
latter  have  made  efforts  to  get 
a  piece  of  the  classified  pie  with 
some  notorious  failures,  he  said. 


Wisconsin  bombing,”  another 
editor  said. 

Federal  courts  and  buildings 
were  rated  as  a  second  major 
problem  area.  Editors  felt  that 
federal  judges  have  been  too 
restrictive  on  coverage  in  fed¬ 
eral  buildings — ^particularly  on 
rules  involving  photographers. 
Eight  editors  listed  this  as  a 
serious  problem. 

Other  “problem”  agencies 
cited  by  the  editors: 

The  Post  Office  department; 
Defense  Department;  Immigra¬ 
tion  and  Naturalization  Service; 


riinaruuiid 

Many  editors  report  that  their 
greatest  problem  is  getting 
the  runaround  from  some  local 
agency  representatives. 

“We  are  not  authorized  to  re¬ 
lease  that  information”  or 
“You’ll  have  to  check  Washing¬ 
ton”  are  common  devices  used 
to  put  off  requests  for  informa¬ 
tion,  they  said. 

The  Interior  Department  re¬ 
fused  to  give  a  newspaper  some 
personal  financial  information 
on  appointees  to  a  panel  on 


is  the  requirement  that  the  in¬ 
formation  be  identified  as  fully 
as  possible  by  date,  title  and 
description.  Obviously,  if  the 
material  has  been  kept  from  the 
public,  it  is  quite  difficult  to 
meet  this  requirement.  Thus, 
for  the  agencies,  the  existing 
non-disclosure  becomes  a  device 
that  helps  them  continue  se¬ 
crecy.” 

Congressman  John  B.  Moss, 
California  Democrat,  and  Ogden 
R.  Reid,  New  York  Republican, 
who  were  among  the  sponsors 
of  the  Fol  Act,  filed  suit  this 


“I  am  confident,”  he  added, 
“that  your  conventions  next 
year  and  the  years  after  will 
be  talking  about  new  highs  in 
classified  volume.  The  newspa¬ 
per  business  vv'ill  be  sounder  fi¬ 
nancially  because  of  results  of 
your  efforts.” 

• 

Business  post  Rlletl 

The  appointment  of  Frank 
J.  Epler  as  business  manager 
and  assistant  treasurer  of  the 
Harrisburg  (Pa.)  Patriot-News 
was  announced  by  John  H. 


the  Treasury  department,  par¬ 
ticularly  narcotics;  Internal 
Revenue  Service;  Health,  Edu¬ 
cation  and  Welfare;  Agricul¬ 
ture;  General  Services  Adminis- 


coal  mine  safety  and  research. 
The  paper  felt  the  law  forbids 
any  pereon  named  to  such  a 
panel  from  having  any  finan¬ 
cial  interest  in  the  coal  industry. 


week  against  Secretary  of  De¬ 
fense  Melvin  R.  Laird  in  an 
effort  to  have  him  turn  over  a 
copy  of  the  classified  47-volume 
Vietnam  papers  to  Congress. 


Baum,  Patriot-News  publisher. 
Epler  has  been  with  the  Patriot- 
News  since  April,  1967.  He 
served  as  cashier  until  January, 
1970. 
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JAMES  S.  WOLF  JR.,  Copley  Newspapers;  Amory  M.  Houghton 
III,  Guy  Gannett  Publishing  Co.,  Maine;  and  Kenneth  W.  Baldwin, 
Greensboro  (N.C.)  News  and  Record,  have  a  serious  talk  during 
the  NPRA  fun  hour  for  newspaper  executives. 


W.  Harold  Garmon,  Atlanta  Newspapers;  Mrs.  Garmon;  Earl  E. 
Vikander,  San  Diego  Union  and  Tribune,  and  Mrs.  Vikander 


Personnel  problems:  activism, 
drugs,  nepotism  and  pantsuits 


Bv  GeraM  B.  Healev 


run  was  brought  uj)  and  there 
was  a  concensus  that  editors 
need  to  exercise  more  staff  con¬ 
trol. 


Check  on  campus 
Discernment  of  the  attitudes 
of  those  being  hired  for  the  edi¬ 
torial  department  is  made  less 
difficult  if  a  rigid  check  is  con¬ 
ducted  on  their  college  back¬ 
ground.  Honest  professors,  it 
was  agreed,  will  give  a  newspa¬ 
per  recruiter  all  of  this,  or  the 
graduate’s  school  career  ac¬ 
tions  will  be  evidence  enough. 


The  topic,  “Problems  of  Man¬ 
aging  the  Younger  Generation,” 
fonned  the  basis  for  a  sprightly 
workshop  during  the  annual 
conference  of  the  Newspaper 
Personnel  Relations  Association 
in  Dallas. 

William  Donaldson,  person¬ 
nel  manager  of  the  Omaha 
W’orld-Herald,  led  the  discus¬ 
sion  of  activism,  grooming,  drug 
use,  alcoholism  and  internal 
communication  in  a  two-hour 
free  wheeling  session.  More 
than  a  dozen  NPRA  members 
participated. 

The  question  of  how  much 
activism  or  subjectivism  is 
getting  into  reporting  and 
writing  of  young  newspaper¬ 
men  elicited  some  lively  com¬ 
ment. 

Some  said  not  much  partici¬ 
pant  journalism  has  come  to 
light,  at  least  in  vv'ell-edited 
newspapers.  In  a  few  such  pa¬ 
pers  opposite-editorial  opinion 
columns  are  turned  over  to  a 
reporter  who  has  a  pet  gripe 
and  he  is  allowed  free-thinking 
rein  in  it. 

There  was  mention  of  an  in¬ 
cident  which  may  have  devel¬ 
oped  into  an  arbitration  case 
where  an  editorial  writer  was 
displeasing  the  publisher  with 
his  work.  He  was  put  on  an¬ 
other  assignment  and  shortly 
thei’eafter  left  the  United  States 
for  a  foreign  countrj'  where  he 
thought  he  would  have  more 
freedom  of  expression. 

Reluctance  of  editors  to  main¬ 
tain  discipline  to  a  point  where 
young  people  are  virtually  tell¬ 
ing  them  how  the  job  will  be 
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These  attitudes  also  show  up 
during  internships  when  edi¬ 
tors  can  assess  what  they  may 
encounter  when  the  youth  comes 
on  the  staff  on  a  fulltime  basis. 

Other  opinions  of  the  person¬ 
nel  executives: 

There  is  need  for  explaining 
to  interns  and  new  employes 
the  importance  of  objectivity 
in  reporting  and  writing  and 
one  said  that  with  the  jammed- 
up  job  market  there  is  no  neces¬ 
sity  of  considering  those  young¬ 
er  people  who  want  to  follow 
careers  of  subjective  repoiting. 


SOME  OF  THE  PEOPLE  in  the  Newspaper  Personnel  Relations  As¬ 
sociation  at  Dallas  recently  were:  from  left — Scott  C.  Schun,  pub¬ 
lisher  of  the  Bloomington  (Ind.)  Daily  Herald-Telephone;  Mrs. 
Schun;  and  James  J.  McLaughlin  Jr.,  South  Bend  Tribune,  newly 
elected  president  of  NPRA. 


From  editors  on  dovvm  there 
is  not  enough  communicating 
with  young  journalists.  An¬ 
other  injecterl  that  it  is  difficult 
to  communicate  with  the  young¬ 
er  generation  with  definite  anti¬ 
attitudes  toward  the  establish¬ 
ment. 

There  was  a  suggestion  that 
editors  work  closer  with  interns 
and  the  intern  program  rather 
than  just  hiring  new  people  be¬ 
cause  they  have  a  master’s  de¬ 
gree  in  journalism. 

Extension  of  desire 

One  believed  that  activism 
is  an  extension  of  a  desire  of 
people  on  campus  to  participate 
in  what’s  going  on  in  the  world, 
whether  it  be  in  newspaper 
work  or  any  other  calling. 

Some  difficulties  are  en- 
countered  by  unhappiness 
among  Newspaper  Guild  mem¬ 
bers  for  what  one  workshopper 
referred  to  as  “unbelievable 
reasons.”  Merely  general  con¬ 
cern  over  “just  anj-thing”  by 
one  person  appears  to  be  enough 
to  ignite  the  entire  Guild  unit, 
it  w^as  said. 

This  generated  a  remark  that 
when  such  things  happen  the 
level  of  competence  of  managers 
and  personnel  people  has  been 
reached  and  it  is  then  up  to 
them  to  straighten  out  the  dif¬ 
ficulty. 

Defending  youngsters  who 
are  concerned  about  their  new’s- 
paper  training  and  their  jobs, 
one  participant  said  he  “knows 
kids  who  are,  and  God  bless 
’em.”  When  this  is  true,  he  said, 
and  trouble  seems  imminent 
there  has  to  be  an  adjustment 
made  in  the  department  in¬ 
volved. 

Apart  from  editorial,  one 
manager  said  he  now  selects 
his  own  union  apprentices  (this 
was  on  the  subject  of  nepotism) 
on  the  theorj’  that  "you  (union 
(Continued  on  page  41) 
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Dean  sought 
for  Newhouse 
School  at  SU 

A  committee  has  been  named 
to  begin  a  search  for  a  dean 
for  Syracuse  University’s  S.  I. 
Newhouse  School  of  Public  Com¬ 
munications.  Among  its  mem¬ 
bers  are  Roger  Tatarian,  edi¬ 
tor  of  United  Press  Internation¬ 
al,  chairman ;  Gerald  Adler, 
president  of  NBC  Enterprises, 
and  James  H.  Righter,  publisher 
of  the  Buffalo  Evening  News 
and  a  member  of  the  journal¬ 
ism  school’s  advisorj’  council. 
Adler  earned  his  bachelor’s  and 
master’s  degrees  at  Syracuse. 

Other  members,  appointed 
from  the  journalism  and  tele¬ 
vision-radio  faculty  and  student 
body,  are:  Burton  W.  Marxdn, 
professor  of  religious  journal¬ 
ism,  vicechairman  of  the  com¬ 
mittee;  William  P.  Ehling,  pro¬ 
fessor  of  public  relations  and 
communications;  Robert  L. 
Kerns,  associate  professor  of 
photography;  Jay  B.  W’right, 
instructor  of  journalism;  Fred¬ 
erick  H.  Leigh,  graduate  stu¬ 
dent  in  journalism;  Ernest  F. 
Andrews,  associate  professor  of 
television-radio;  Richard  Barn¬ 
hill,  lecturer  in  television-radio, 
and  Laurie  Jean  Buchanan,  a 
senior  dually  enrolled  in  the 
School  of  Journalism  and  the 
College  of  Arts  and  Sciences. 

Rrrummendalioii  approved 

The  Newhouse  School,  con¬ 
sisting  initially  of  the  School  of 
Journalism  and  the  television- 
radio  department,  came  into  be¬ 
ing  June  4  when  the  board  of 
trustees  approved  a  recommen¬ 
dation  by  Chancellor  Melvin  A. 
Eggers  to  establish  a  new  aca¬ 
demic  unit  for  studies  in  the 
four  main  segments  of  the  mass 
media — sprint,  film,  broadcasting 
and  recording. 

Eggers  has  named  Assistant 
Chancellor  Clifford  L.  Winters 
Jr.  to  coordinate  detailed  plan¬ 
ning  for  the  school. 

Winters  announced  that  a  14- 
member  committee  will  recom¬ 
mend  innovative  academic  pro¬ 
grams  for  the  school.  The  chair¬ 
man  is  Kalman  B.  Druck,  presi¬ 
dent  of  Harshe-Rotman  &  Druck 
Inc.,  New  York  public  relations 
firm. 

Winters  said  the  number  of 
journalism  and  television-radio 
students  at  Syracuse  University 
has  doubled  since  1962  when  S.I. 
Newhouse  announced  a  New’- 
house  Foundation  grant  of  $15 
million  to  the  University  for  a 
communications  center.  The  com¬ 
bined  enrollment,  he  said,  is 
1,101. 


Editor  has  more  worries  Xerox  copier 
than  manpower  and  space  keeps  tourney 

copy  flowing 


What  are  the  principal  con¬ 
cerns  of  editors  these  days? 

According  to  Michael  J.  Og¬ 
den,  executive  editor.  Provi¬ 
dence  (R.  1.)  Journal  and  Bul¬ 
letin,  they  are  not  the  “weighty 
concerns”  that  one  hears  about, 
such  as  tight  space  and  scarce 
manpower. 

Rather,  Ogden  told  the  New 
England  Newspaper  Advertis¬ 
ing  Executives  Association  last 
week,  there  are  more  pressing 
things  like: 

•  “What  to  tell  the  janitors 
who  throw  away  as  waste  the 
tape  coiled  in  the  wire  room 
and,  worse  what  to  tell  the  com- 
IKvsing  room  foreman  who  has  to 
handset  18  columns  of  material 
he  thought  was  ready  to  run 
through  the  machines. 

•  “The  difficulties  of  putting 
two-way  radios  in  photograph¬ 
ers’  cars.  These  days  all  photo¬ 
graphers  have  foreign  cars,  but 
no  two  have  the  same  kind  of 
car,  so  that  the  radio  is  six- 
volt  if  only  a  12- volt  can  be 
handled — or  a  12-volt  if  only  a 
six  can  be  installed. 

•  “How  to  react  to  the  infor¬ 
mation  passed  along  at  the  pub¬ 
lisher’s  regular  meeting  that 
there  is  now  in  existence  a  rub- 
resistant  oil-based  ink,  but  that 
water-based  ink  is  the  great  fu¬ 
ture  hope  unless  the  industry 
prefers  no-rub  ink  to  rub-resis¬ 
tant. 

•  “Sometimes  I  have  better 
luck  at  interdepartmental  meet¬ 
ings.  I  learn  excuses  that  would 
never  have  occurred  to  me — like 
whenever  advertising  is  off,  it 
turns  out  that  there  were  five 


Sundays  in  every  month  last 
year  where  there  are  only  four 
in  every  month  this  year. 

•  “And  so  it  goes.  Like  root¬ 
ing  against  the  home  team  when 
we’re  over  the  budget  in  sports 
so  we  won’t  have  to  send  a 
staffer  to  a  distant  city  in  a 
championship  series.  Or  delib¬ 
erately  permitting  a  typo  to 
stand  in  an  early  edition  for 
fear  that  a  correction  would  re¬ 
sult  in  the  composing  room  mak¬ 
ing  a  worse  one.” 


31  from  minorities 
prepare  for  news  jobs 

Thirty-one  men  and  women 
who  began  classes  June  21  in 
the  fourth  summer  program  to 
train  minority  group  members 
for  careers  as  newsmen  at  the 
Columbia  University  Graduate 
School  of  Journalism  have 
guaranteed  jobs  on  radio  and 
tv  stations  throughout  the  na¬ 
tion. 

The  students — 21  blacks,  5 
Mexican-Americans,  4  Ameri¬ 
can  Indians  and  1  Chinese- 
American — are  participating  in 
an  11-week  program  in  Broad¬ 
cast  Journalism  for  Members  of 
Minority  Groups  sponsored  by 
the  National  Broadcasting  Com¬ 
pany,  the  CBS  Foundation  and 
the  Ford  Foundation.  Three 
previous  programs  were  funded 
primarily  by  the  Ford  Founda¬ 
tion.  Twenty  broadcast  students 
were  graduated  in  1968,  20  in 
1969  and  24  last  year.  All  64 
went  to  work  upon  graduation 
in  news  jobs. 


UCLA  plans  graduate 
school  of  journalism 


A  professional  graduate 
school  of  journalism  will  replace 
the  department  of  journalism  at 
University  of  California,  Los 
.\ngeles.  Chancellor  Charles 
Young  announced. 

The  UCLA  department  has 
been  under  review  by  various 
committees  of  the  faculty  for 
the  past  three  months. 

Target  date  for  opening  of  the 
new  school  is  fall  1973.  Mean¬ 
while,  the  department  will  con¬ 
tinue  to  offer  a  professional 
program  under  the  chairman¬ 
ship  of  Walter  Wilcox. 

A  committee  composed  of 
journalists  and  members  of  the 
university’s  faculty,  to  be  ap¬ 
pointed  in  the  fall,  will  recom- 


Filing  copy  from  the  1971 
U.  S.  Open  golf  championship 
at  Ardmore,  Pa.  this  week  was 
a  tedious  task  for  reporters 
whose  newspapers  were  depen¬ 
dent  on  strike-bound  Western 
Union  for  service. 

For  other  dailies  with  report¬ 
ers  on  the  scene,  it  was  a  breeze. 

While  some  writers  dashed 
back  and  forth  between  type- 
w’riter  and  telephone  booth  to 
dictate  copy,  the  Xerox  Commu¬ 
nications  Center  in  the  press 
tent  at  Merion  Golf  Club  was 
handling  the  flow  of  copy  for 
users  of  Xerox  Telecopier  fac¬ 
simile  transceivers  in  efficient 
fashion. 

The  three  dozen  or  more  re¬ 
porters  whose  publications  are 
among  the  more  than  100  news¬ 
papers  who  have  gone  the  Tele¬ 
copier  route  are  sold  on  the 
system  now.  Dictation  of  copy  is 
not  a  popular  alternative — at 
either  end. 

The  Xerox  400  Telecopier,  an 
18-pound  device,  about  the  size 
of  a  typewriter,  had  copy  mov¬ 
ing  between  the  press  tent  and 
newsrooms  across  the  country 
at  the  rate  of  four  minutes  a 
page. 

A  bank  of  22  Telecopier  units 
was  set  up  and  often  as  many 
as  16  were  in  use  at  once.  In 
most  cases,  reporters  filed  their 
copy  themselves.  Some,  using 
the  equipment  for  the  first  time, 
were  assisted  by  Xerox  person¬ 
nel. 

In  addition,  two  units  were 
available  at  the  press  headquar¬ 
ters  motel. 

Because  the  Xerox  400  Tele¬ 
copier  is  portable  and  needs  only 
an  ordinary  telephone  line  and 
electrical  outlet  to  operate,  it 
can  be  carried  to  wherever 
news  is  happening.  And,  once 
the  reporter  sends  his  story,  he 
has  the  peace  of  mind  knowing 
his  copy  arrived  exactly  as  he 
typed  it,  even  with  handwritten 
notations  and  editing  marks. 

Many  golf  writers  were  in¬ 
troduced  to  the  Telecopier  at  the 
1968  U.  S.  Open  in  Rochester, 
N.  Y.,  when  a  similar  service 
was  provided  to  a  much  smaller 
num^r  of  newspaper  users. 

• 

School  chief  named 

Dr.  Peter  Clarke,  associate 
professor  of  communications, 
was  named  director  of  the 
School  of  Communications  by 
the  University  of  Washington 
Board  of  Regents.  He  replaces 
Dr.  Henry  L.  Smith,  who  has 
been  serving  as  acting  director. 
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mend  organization,  curriculum 
and  staffing  of  the  new  school. 
In  the  University  of  California 
system,  a  professional  school  is 
headed  by  a  dean  who  reports 
to  the  chancellor. 

Initially,  the  school  will  offer 
a  master’s  degree.  The  chan¬ 
cellor’s  directive  provides  for 
“possible  development  of  a  Ph. 
D.  program  in  mass  communica¬ 
tions  studies.” 

The  television  and  non-fiction 
film  divisions  of  the  theater  arts 
department  will  be  transferred 
to  the  new  school. 

Young  said  the  decision  to 
create  the  school  was  “based 
on  evidence  of  societal  need  and 
active  professional  demand.” 
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Suits  pending  against 
former  Hoe  officers 


Media  Records 
support  asked 


Post  Corp. 
pays  $1.3M 
for  weeklies 


The  Post  Corporation,  Apple- 


lurmcr  nuc  Owners  of  Media  Records  «  1  !• 

have  been  meeting  with  news-  I  Of*  lll^Q 

By  Craifj  Toiiikinson  industry  executives  to  ▼▼ 

solicit  support  for  future  opera-  rpu  r.  4.  o 

Legal  actions  with  charges  fined  to  his  home,  which  is  tions  of  the  advertising  linage  Corporation,  Apple¬ 
ranging  from  “corporate  waste  where  Reiner,  in  examining  the  measurement  and  statistical  Wise.,  announced  Wednes- 

and  mismanagement”  to  ne-  causes  for  the  failure  of  Hoe,  service.  agreement  to  purchase 

gleet  in  auditing  two  year-end  took  Hanley’s  deposition.  Amid  i-umors  that  the  ,50-  million  the  eight  corn- 

financial  reports  wdll  be  filed  Reiner  also  recommended  that  year  old  firm,  which  has  been  a  ^^^^ty  newspapers  of  the  Tran- 

against  some  former  R.  Hoe  &  legal  action  be  taken  against  subsidiary  of  Areata  National  ®‘^’”}Pt  Press  Inc.,  Dedham,  Mass. 
Co.  officers,  directors,  and  its  Hoe’s  former  accounting  finn,  Corp.  the  past  year,  was  having  acquisition  in  the 

accounting  firm  in  connection  Lybrand  Ross  Bros.  &  Mont-  financial  difficuities.  Jay  Fox,  of  diversified  communi- 

with  the  financial  collapse  of  the  pomery,  charging  that  the  firm  Knight,  Gladieux  &  Smith,  company, 

press  manufacturing  company  was  “negligent  in  auditing”  the  management  consultants,  gave  Transcript  Press  pub- 

nearly  two  years  ago.  year-end  financial  statements  of  assurances  that  the  service  Dedham  Transcript, 

The  recommendation  that  Hoe  in  1967  and  1968.  Damages  would  be  continued  but  it  would  f  Chronicle,  West  R ox- 

suits  be  filed  came  from  John  will  be  claimed.  be  under  new  management  be-  Transcript,  Norwood  Mes- 

P.  Reiner,  of  the  New  York  Another  legal  action  recom-  ginning  July  1.  senger,  Westivood  Press,  New- 

law  firm  of  Townley  Updike  mended  by  Reiner  was  a  cross-  j  statement  to  VJirV  Fnv  Parkway  Tran- 

Carter  &  Rodgers  during  a  Hoe  claim  suit  against  “all  officers  g^jj.  ''  ’  script,  and  the  Norfolk  County 

court  hearing  in  New  York  on  and  directors”  of  Hoe,  claiming  ^  “Problems  encountered  in  f 

Monday.  The  orders  to  proceed  indemnity  from  the  settlement  converting  to  a  computerized  southwest  of  Boston, 

with  the  legal  actions  was  of  pending  stockholder  class  ac-  operation^together  with  the  in 

signed  by  U.S.  District  Court  t*on  suits.  Hoe,  as  a  corpora-  troduction  of  siirnificant  im  ®^oeeds  50,000  in  a  popula- 

Judge  Sylvester  J.  Rvan.  tion,  has  been  named  as  a  de-  ,\:^,,ements  in  thrMedfa  ReT 

Reiner  said  that  “certain”  fendant,  along  with  former  Hoe  ^^.jg  service  itself  had  led  to  operations 

former  Hoe  officers  would  be  management,  in  these  suits.  The  ir,  exc^s  $2  million  a  year. 


former  Hoe  officers  would  be  management,  in  these  suits.  The  delivering  Media 

charged  with  “corporate  waste  cross-claim  suit  would  seek  Records  reports  during  thf  first  the  “prfndparselle^^^^^^ 
and  mismanagement.”  Out  of  damages  from  former  officers  g  months  of  this  vear  and  to  w  iv/  ^  ^  ,  .  ’  • 

court  he  declined  to  identify  and  directors  in  the  event  the  financial  problems  ^  remain  with 

the  “certain”  officers,  pending  stockholder  suits  are  successful  ,  ^  ki  ’  the  ^oup  as  general  manager, 

service  of  the  suits  in  the  near  affainst  Hoe.  problems  were  dis-  The  entire  group  of  newspa- 

future  Reimer  suggested  to  the  cus.sed  yesterday  in  New  York  pers  is  printed  in  the  Tran- 

court  that  the  Hoe  trustee,  John  a  group  of  people  repre-  script’s  central  plant  in  Ded- 

‘l.imitrcl  niinibcr’  Galgay,  be  substituted  for  Hoe  renting  the  industry.  The  oper-  ham,  which  is  the  county  seat 

Hp  dpPlinpH  tpp  tp  n  as  the  defendant  in  the  stock-  Problems  are  now  being  of  Norfolk  County, 

manv  oSers^  wmild  b!  holder  suits,  and  that  the  Town-  reports  are  being  deliv-  George  Romano,  associate  of 

many  officers  w  ould  be  served  ,  Updike  fii-m  represent  the  ored  and  Media  Records  will  be  Vincent  J.  Manno,  New  York 

)ut  he  said  it  would  be  a  very  fully  up  to  date  in  the  last  City  media  broker,  handled  the 

limited  number.  next  scheduled  meeting  fiaarter  of  this  year.  It  is  clear,  transaction. 

Judge  Ryan  has  on  numerous  jjgg  reorganization  case  however,  that  the  costs  of  the  The  Post  Corp.,  in  addition  to 

occasions  made  reference  to  cer-  ^g  September  15  at  improved  seiwice  will  necessi-  its  newspaper  interests,  owns 

tain  alleged  financial  dealings  of  10.30  ^.m.  in  the  U.S.  District  ^  price  increase  if  Media  bi-oadcast  stations,  commercial 

former  Hoe  president,  Arthur  Court  House,  Foley  Square,  Bocords  is  to  continue  in  opera-  printing  firms,  and  an  insurance 


but  he  said  it  would  be  “a  very 
limited  number.” 

Judge  Ryan  has  on  numerous 
occasions  made  reference  to  cer- 


Gordon,  and  former  chairman  j^ew  York, 
of  the  board,  Thomas  F.  Han-  _ 1 

Reiner  said  claims  would  be  J 

filed  against  both  Gordon  and 
Hanley  for  pi’ofits  they  report-  - 

edly  received  from  the  sale  of  1*QT^ 
Hoe  stock  on  a  “short  swing” 
basis  in  1968.  • _ 


PO  reviews  third  class 
rate  for  booklet  insert 


.$100,000  for  infringing  on 
freedom  of  the  press. 

Evans,  w'ho  acquired  the 
weekly  paper  from  Odvarka’s 
father  in  1960  and  has  built 
it  up  to  a  2,500-paid  publica¬ 
tion,  said  he  carries  on  the  av¬ 
erage  three  supplements  a 


>asis  *1^  _  ■  A  postmaster  in  Clarkson,  it  should  be  changed.  erage  three  supplements  a 

He  indicated  that  the  sales,  Nebraska  has  ordered  the  pub-  Hargrove  told  the  Senator  j^ionth  from  food  and  other 
which  made  profits  “well  in  ex-  fisher  of  the  weekly  Colfax  and  Evans  that  the  Post  Office  gfiains.  Evans  said  Gambles 
cess  of  $100,000  ’,  were  made  on  County  Press  to  pay  third  class  Department  was  proceeding  Department  store  ad  supple- 
the  basis  of  “information  mailing  rates  on  preprinted  ad-  against  new'spapers  in  a  number  oients  were  singled  out  as  the 
about  ^  the  company  s  financial  vertising  supplements  that  are  of  states  on  the  same  supple-  hagjg  of  the  portal  order, 
condition.  He  said  too  that  as  “booklet”  size.  ment”  issue.  When  the  rule  was  proposed 

far  as  he  could  determine,  no  The  matter  is  being  reviewed  Clarkson  postmaster  Morris  pQ  received  protests  from 

other  officers  or  directors  sold  Assistant  Postmaster  Gen-  Odvarka  told  E&P  the  issue  newspaper  and  magazine  pub- 
Hoe  stock  at  that  time.  era!  James  Hargrove  at  the  re-  involves  only  those  supplements  ijghers.  The  American  Newspa- 

Attorney  Sidney  Howell,  who  quest  of  U.S.  Senator  Carl  Cur-  that  are  “booklet  size,  stapled  p^j.  publishers  Association  was 
represents  Gordon,  told  E&P  he  tis  (Rep.,  Neb.)  following  a  and  are  of  a  catalog  nature.  reassured  at  the  time  by  the 
would  have  no  comment  until  meeting  June  18  attended  by  He  said  postal  regulations  re-  pQ  ^.fig  regulation  did  not 

after  settlement  of  the  case  Donald  J.  Evans,  publisher  of  quire  newspaper  publishers  to  pj^ce  any  limitations  on  the 
“and  we  usually  don’t  even  the  County  Press,  and  repre-  pay  third  class  rates  for  this  gj^g  gf  the  second-class  supple- 
comment  then.”  Calling  atten-  sentatives  of  Senator  Roman  type  of  insert.  ment. 

tion  to  the  fact  that  no  suits  Hruska  and  Repr.  Charles  Evans  said  he  has  • 

had  yet  been  served,  Howell  Thone.  dered  to  pay  “between  $3,000  n  ,1^  divifleiifl 

said  “Mr.  Gordon  may  not  The  enforcement  could  have  and  $4,000”  in  back  postage  mu  u  j  r  j-  i. 

even  be  served.”  far  reaching  effect.  Hargrove  covering  a  two-year  period.  He  e  ^1  directors  of 

Jack  J  Fisher,  the  attorney  told  E&P  that  this  was  not  be-  refuses  to  pay  and  recently  Boo^  Newspapers  Inc.  de¬ 
represent  ng  HaAley,  was  not  ing  made  a  test  case.  He  said  wrote  an  editorial  m  the  news-  dared  a  regular  quarterly  divi- 
Lvaifable  ffr  commL.  Hanley  it  is  merely  a  review  of  a  pre-  paper  threatening  to  bring  suit  dend  of  40  cenits  per  share  of 
hImS  has  be^  ill  and  con-  vious  decision  to  determine  if  against  the  government  for  common  stock  payable  July  1. 
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Utility  adman  says  ads 
keep  power  rates  down 


Without  advertising,  utility 
rates  for  gas  and  electricity 
would  be  much  higher  than  they 
are  today,  San  Francisco  Ad¬ 
vertising  Club  members  were 
told  June  2  by  A.  James  Mc¬ 
Collum,  manager  of  advertising 
and  publicity  for  Pacific  Elec¬ 
tric  and  Gas  Co. 

“Advertising,”  McCollum 
stated,  “helps  my  comj)any  pro¬ 
vide  the  most  populous  and 
most  energj'-hungry  state  in 
the  Union  the  best  possible 
utility  at  the  lowest  possible 
cost.” 

McCollum  said  that  PE&G’s 
advertising  objectives  are  not 
to  promote  “more  load  on 
peaks”  but  to  increase  off-peak 
time  use  of  appliances.  “In  or¬ 
der  to  operate  economically  we 
must  build  load  on  our  plant  in 
off-peak  periotis  of  the  day  and 
off-peak  seasons  of  the  year  to 
fill  in  the  valleys,”  he  explained. 
“Othenvise  facilities  and  equip¬ 
ment  would  be  idle  much  of  the 
time,  and  the  average  cost  of 
producing  a  unit  of  energy* 
would  go  up.  The  result  would 
be  lower  operating  efficiency 
for  us  and  higher  rates  for  our 
customers.” 

.Sele<-live  marketing 

He  said  this  job  is  achieved 
by  “an  efficient  marketing  pro¬ 
gram  which  can  be  made  to 
function  only  by  effective  ad¬ 
vertising.”  As  an  example,  Mc¬ 
Collum  said  the  utility’s  mar¬ 
keting  advertising  program  in 
the  residential  field  promotes 
the  sale  of  five  appliances  which 
are  usually  turned  on  only  dur¬ 
ing  off-peak  periods.  He  men¬ 
tioned  one  of  the  appliances  as 
being  electric  blankets. 

The  other  two  criteria  in 
this  type  of  selective  marketing 
progi’am,  he  said,  were  that 
the  appliance  itself  must  offer 
customer  benefits,  such  as  a 
clothes  drj’er  or  dishwasher 
does  and  that  the  new  load  pro¬ 
moted  must  be  profitable. 

McCollunr  described  the  other 
ways  that  PE&G  advertises  and 
the  reasons  why  it  is  being 
done: 

“Our  conunercial  and  indus¬ 
trial  advertising  promotes  bet¬ 
ter,  more  modern  energy  to 
bring  about  safer  working  con¬ 
ditions  and  higher  profitability 
for  our  business  and  industry 
customers — and/or  to  lower 
prices  for  their  consumers.  The 
more  industry  uses  electric 
power  and  clean-burning  nat¬ 
ural  gas  instead  of  other  fuels, 
the  more  pollution  is  reduced. 

“Through  agricultural  adver¬ 


tising  and  marketing  PG&E  de¬ 
veloped  electricity  on  the  farm 
right  here  in  California — and 
it’s  the  most  highly  electrified 
and  most  efficient  farming  busi¬ 
ness  in  the  nation. 

“We  do  recruitment  advertis¬ 
ing  in  the  classifieds  and  in 
publications  directed  principally 
to  college  seniors.  We  need  gootl 
young  people — especially  those 
who  can  read — advertising,  at 
least. 

“We  do  institutional  adver¬ 
tising  to  inform  the  public 
alwut  such  things  as  our  ef¬ 
forts  to  build  ahead  of  their 
needs,  our  undergrounding 
work  and  our  esthetic  and  en¬ 
vironmental  activities. 

“We  do  builder-support  ad¬ 
vertising  to  promote  modem 
homes  w'hich  measure  up  to  ade¬ 
quate  wiring,  proper  lighting 
and  other  quality  standards. 
This  is  in  the  be.st  interest  of 
home  buyers. 

“We  do  legal  advertising  and 
safety  advertising  under  obli¬ 
gations  imposed  by  law%  and 
financial  advertising  to  an¬ 
nounce  securities  issues  and 
get  other  important  messages 
to  the  national  investment  com¬ 
munity. 

Public  service  ads 

“Our  customer  service  ad¬ 
vertising  advises  people  how  to 
light  a  pilot  and  what  to  do 
when  a  fuse  blows  out.  We 
even  instruct  our  customers 
how  to  cut  down  their  winter 
heating  bills — with  insulation, 
weather-stripping,  draping  win¬ 
dows,  etc. 

“We  run  some  ads  inviting 
people  to  enjoy  our  watershed 
lands,  which  include  150  lakes, 
225  miles  of  streams  and  nu¬ 
merous  recreational  facilities. 
Last  year  more  than  1%  million 
campers,  picnickers,  fishermen 
and  sightseers  did  just  that.” 

McCollum  said  the  main 
thnist  of  advertising  criticism 
levelled  at  utilities  stems  from 
concern  about  the  environment. 
The  facts  do  not  support  the 
claims,  he  said,  pointing  out 
that  power  generation  causes  a 
fraction  of  one  percent  of  air 
pollution  and  “virtually  zero  to 
water  pollution.” 

“The  fact  is,  more  energy  is 
needed  to  undertake  the  tre¬ 
mendous  environmental  house¬ 
cleaning  job  that  needs  to  be 
done,”  he  said.  “All  of  these 
environmental  clean-up  devices 
are  driven  by  electricity  or 
natural  gas.” 


Ad-ventures _ 

By  Jerry  Walker,  Jr. 

Briefs.  The  Federal  Trade  Commission  will  ask  the  cigarette 
makers  to  sign  consent  orders  agreeing  to  devote  25%  of  each 
newspaper  and  magazine  ad  to  health  warning.  The  Washington 
Star  say.s  the  action  is  expected  on  or  after  July  1,  the  day  a 
Congressional  ban  on  FTC  rule-making  in  the  area  of  cigarette 
advertising  is  lifted.  All  the  major  companies  with  the  exception 
of  American  Tobacco  have  agreed  to  include  a  health  warning  in 
ads.  This  is  being  done  in  small  print.  Two  publishers.  New  York 
Times,  and  Courier-Journal  and  Louisville  Times,  only  accept  ads 
now  that  contain  health  statement.  .  .  .  Veteran  newspaper  admen 
were  pleasantly’  surprised  by’  Ford  Motor  Co.’s  campaign  that 
began  last  week  in  80  cities.  They  say  it  is  the  largest  ever  run 
by  the  factory  this  time  of  the  year.  If  all  goes  as  planned.  Ford 
will  i*un  three  ads  a  week  over  the  next  nine  weeks.  Many’  are  in 
spot  color.  Agency’,  J.  Walter  Thompson,  is  checking  papers  for 
good  outside  iwsition  (far  forward  on  right  hand  page)  as  well 
as  reproduction.  Traffic  flow  in  the  dealer  showrooms  is  also  being 
audited.  .  .  .  After  a  successful  test  in  Atlanta,  Dancer-Fitzgerald- 
Sample  this  week  began  advertising  in  35  markets  an  offer  of 
two  razor  blades  free  with  each  8-gallon  purchase  of  BP  gasoline 
with  broadcast  and  1800-line  newspaper  ads.  .  .  .  Television  Bu¬ 
reau  of  Advertising  says  12  foreign  car  companies,  their  dealers 
and  distributors  poured  $37  million  in  tv  last  year,  a  60%  in- 
crea.se  over  previous  year.  .  .  .  Houston  Chronicle,  Courier- Journal 
and  Louisville  Times,  and  San  Antonio  Light  were  winners  of 
the  merchandising  awards  contest  sponsored  by  Mattel  in  con¬ 
nection  with  its  Christmas  insert  for  toys.  Merchandising  re¬ 
quests  by’  national  advertisers  come  with  almost  every  ad  in¬ 
sertion  order  nowadays,  says  a  New  England  newspaper  ad  exec 
who  does  not  want  to  be  named.  “Even  the  one-shot  firms  want 
us  to  do  something  for  them,”  he  said.  Ogilvy’  &  Mather  has  fol¬ 
lowed  up  a  tire  sale  ad  campaign  for  Shell  Oil  dealers  with  an 
arm  full  of  suggestions  on  how  newspapers  can  merchandise.  “It’s 
nice  to  have  them  back,  but  do  these  guys  ever  stop  to  think  that 
there  are  other  companies  like  Esso,  Gulf  and  a  lot  of  independent 
tire  companies,  too,  who  are  advertising?  We  would  need 
double  the  staff  to  take  care  of  all  the  merchandising  requests,” 
said  the  newspaper  exec. 

♦  ♦  ♦ 

BBDO’s  10th  Audience  Coverage  and  Cost  Guide  does  not  in¬ 
clude  media  cost  projections  for  the  first  time.  Recent  announce¬ 
ments  of  circulation  and  rate  decreases  by  certain  publications, 
the  advent  of  netA\’ork  30’s  as  “basic  units”,  etc.  have  created  an 
un.stable  situation  which  makes  it  difficult  to  provide  sound  fore¬ 
casts,  agency  explained.  .  .  .  After  sales,  image  building  is  the 
second  mo.rt  important  function  of  newspaper  advertising,  Larry 
Goodman,  vicepresident,  chain  and  department  store  sales.  Bu¬ 
reau  of  Advertising,  stressed  in  a  talk  to  discount  advertising 
and  promotion  executives.  .  .  .  Metro  Sunday  Comics  said  a  Brand 
Rating  Index  study  showed  70.9%  of  their  readers  are  coupon 
clippers  as  compared  to  50.9%  of  all  U.S.  homemakers.  .  .  .  Robert 
A.  Peattie,  president.  Travel  Research  International,  who  has 
kept  tabs  on  travel  ad  expenditures  for  seven  years  running,  re¬ 
ports  that  airlines  invested  $159  million  in  all  media  in  1970. 
That’s  domestic  and  international  combined.  The  amount  is  dov’n 
about  1%  from  1969,  but  for  the  first  time  in  the  seven  years  he 
has  been  tracking,  tv  was  down  9%,  magazines  down  3%  while 
newspapers  rose  4%  and  radio  4%.  ...  If  Alitalia  Airlines  runs 
coupon  ads  on  travel  pages,  you  have  a  success  story  to  tell.  Ac¬ 
cording  to  travel  consultant  Walter  J.  Mathews,  the  airline  places 
its  ads  on  the  basis  of  coupon  returns  and  their  costs.  He  says 
this  is  becoming  a  trend  among  most  of  the  successful  tour  op¬ 
erators  who  trace  an  ad  all  the  way  through  response  to  the  con¬ 
version  to  sale  and  buy  media  accordingly. 


Collis  heads  AP  unit 

Joseph  F.  Collis,  managing 
editor  of  the  Wilkes-Barre 
(Pa.)  Record,  has  been  elected 
president  of  the  Pennsylvania 
Associated  Press  Managing 
Editors  Association.  He  is  a 
former  president  of  the  Guild. 


Loeb’s  second  book 

Gerald  M.  Loeb,  financial  an¬ 
alyst  whose  column  “Loeb  on 
Wall  Street”  goes  to  150  news¬ 
papers  via  NANA,  is  the  author 
of  a  new  book,  “The  Battle  for 
Stock  Market  Profits.”  It  is  pub¬ 
lished  by  Simon  &  Schuster. 
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Restrictions  on  outside  work 


defined  in  news  staff  policy 


A  formal  code  governing  out¬ 
side  activities  by  members  of 
the  news  staffs  of  the  Courier- 
Journal  and  the  Louisville 
(Ky.)  Times  has  been  posted  by 
Barry  Bingham  Jr.,  editor  and 
publisher,  and  Robert  P.  Clark, 
executive  editor. 

The  avowed  intention  of  the 
policy  is  to  protect  the  news¬ 
papers’  integrity.  The  doors 
have  been  left  open  for  discus¬ 
sions  about  it  with  members  of 
the  staff. 

Texts  of  the  statement  and 
the  code  follow: 

*  ♦  ♦ 

We  have  tried  for  many  years 
on  these  newspapers  to  shield 
our  news  and  editorial  columns 
from  outside  influence,  direct  or 
indirect. 

We  send  back  gifts,  we  re¬ 
fuse  free  tickets,  and  we  will 
not  tolerate  subsidized  coverage 
in  any  form.  We  have  gone  far 
beyond  most  newspapers  in 
these  voluntary  safeguards. 

These  efforts  to  protect  our 
newspapers’  integrity  are  ex¬ 
tremely  important.  They  are 
probably  more  important  now 
than  ever  before,  since  news¬ 
papers’  “credibility”  is  so  much 
in  question.  If  our  readers  do 
not  believe  we  are  acting  in 
good  faith,  we  are  no  longer 
rendering  a  public  service;  we 
are  simply  another  business  en¬ 
terprise. 

Even  where  no  outside  influ¬ 
ence  is  exerted  or  intended,  the 
mere  appearance  of  such  a  con¬ 
nection  will  damage  public  con¬ 
fidence  in  our  professional  in¬ 
tegrity. 

Fair  and  neutral 

The  time  has  come  for  us  to 
take  another  major  step  to  dem¬ 
onstrate  that  we  are  fair  and 
neutral  by  setting  forth  new 
policies  regarding  outside  work 
by  staff  members.  The  policies 
have  been  several  months  in  the 
making  and  are  the  result  of 
much  thought  and  discussion. 

We  know  that  since  time  im¬ 
memorial,  some  staff  members 
have  performed  outside  work 
for  pay.  We  also  know  that 
these  staff  members  have  been 
careful  not  to  let  these  outside 
duties  interfere  with  their 
newspaper  work,  or  to  let  out¬ 
side  work  influence  their  news 
judgments. 

We  are  not  questioning  in 
any  way  the  high  sense  of  eth¬ 


ics  that  has  always  marked 
these  papers  and  their  employes. 
Nonetheless,  the  possibility  of 
outside  influence  is  always  pres¬ 
ent  in  outside-work  arrange¬ 
ments.  And  our  critics  will  see 
influence  in  such  situations 
whether  it  exists  or  not. 

For  example,  let’s  say  a  staff 
member  does  some  writing  or 
photography  for  pay  for  the 
Red  Cross— ^iiscreetly,  and  with 
the  promise  to  himself  and  the 
Red  Cross  that  the  work  will 
have  nothing  whatever  to  do 
with  the  staffer’s  newspaper  du¬ 
ties. 

The  problem  comes  when  an¬ 
other  source — let’s  say  the  Can¬ 
cer  Society — complains  about 
publicity  received  in  the  papers 
by  the  Red  Cross.  And  the  Can¬ 
cer  Society  thinks  it  knows 
why:  because  somebody  em¬ 
ployed  at  the  papers  was  also 
being  employed  by  the  Red 
Cross! 

Strict,  costly  to  sonic 

This  sort  of  possible  conflict 
is  much  in  the  news  these  days. 
There  have  been  allegations 
about  members  of  Congress, 
Supreme  Court  justices,  urban 
redevelopers  in  Louisville  (re¬ 
member  the  Riverfront  fuss?), 
and  political  figures  of  all  kinds. 
The  allegations  have  a  common 
theme — that  private  links  and 
payments  may  improperly  in¬ 
fluence  the  conduct  of  one’s  af¬ 
fairs,  or  affect  one’s  objectivity. 

This  is  why  we  feel  we  must 
act  at  this  time.  It  is  absolutely 
essential  that  our  newspapers, 
which  claim  always  to  be  neu¬ 
tral  and  fair  in  their  handling 
of  news,  are  believed  by  others 
to  be  neutral,  fair,  and  un¬ 
tainted  by  outside  influence. 

We  realize  that  the  policies 
set  forth  below  are  strict,  and 
that  they  may  be  costly  to  some 
staff  members.  Because  of  their 
possible  economic  impact,  the 
policies  will  become  fully  ef¬ 
fective  January  1,  1972. 

In  the  meantime,  however,  it 
is  strongly  urged  that  any  ex¬ 
isting  practices  or  arrange¬ 
ments  in  violation  of  these  poli¬ 
cies  be  phased  out  as  soon  as 
practical.  And  no  new  arrange¬ 
ments  in  violation  are  to  be 
entered  into  after  the  date  of 
this  memo. 

It  is  important  that  all  staff 
members  feel  they  can  sub¬ 
scribe  in  good  conscience  to 
these  principles.  The  first  pro¬ 


fessional  obligation  of  people 
who  work  here  is  to  the  news¬ 
papers.  Any  person  who  feels 
that  these  policies  violate  his 
rights  or  principles  should  not 
hesitate  to  discuss  the  matter 
with  the  editor  and  publisher 
or  with  the  executive  editor. 

All  approvals  of  work  ar¬ 
rangements,  and  interpretations 
of  these  policies  will  be  handled 
jointly  by  the  editor  and  pub¬ 
lisher  and  the  executive  editor. 

The  editor  and  publisher  and 
the  executive  editor  are  willing 
to  discuss  questions,  problems, 
or  interpretations  concerning 
outside  work  at  any  time.  It  is 
quite  possible  that  these  policies 
will  need  further  refinement  as 
time  goes  on.  So  we  are  open 
for  suggestions  and  comments. 

Now,  what  specifically  are  we 
talking  about? 

I. 

Work  for  pay 

No  regular  staff  member  may 
do  professional  work  (writing 
or  photography)  for  pay  for 
any  company  or  organization, 
profit  or  non-profit,  in  our  cir¬ 
culation  area.  A  map  of  our 
circulation  area  is  attached  to 
this  memo. 

The  reason  for  this  is  simple. 
At  no  time  should  the  news¬ 
paper  be  placed  in  a  position 
where  it  might  be  charged  with 
undue  attention  to — or  lack  of 
attention  to — any  agency  or 
subject  because  of  a  monetary 
involvement  by  any  member  of 
the  staff. 

This  does  not  rule  out  work 
for  private  individuals — such  as 
taking  wedding  pictures — ^but  it 
does  rule  out  taking  pictures 
for  Standard  Oil  or  any  other 
company,  writing  brochures  for 
pay  for  a  university,  handling 
publicity  for  the  Community 
Chest,  writing  a  book  commis¬ 
sioned  by  an  organization  in 
our  area,  working  for  an  ad¬ 
vertising  agency,  etc. 

Again,  we  are  talking  about 
work  for  pay.  Voluntary  work 
is  another  thing  which  will  be 
discussed  later. 

II. 

Writing  for  magazines 

Professional  work  as  string¬ 
ers,  or  free-lancers  for  legiti¬ 
mate  newspapers,  magazines, 
book  publishers,  news  services, 
photo  agencies,  and  similar  or¬ 
ganizations  headquartered  out- 
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side  our  circulation  area  is  per¬ 
fectly  all  right. 

How'ever,  in  order  to  keep 
tabs  on  this  sort  of  thing,  all 
such  arrangements,  standing  or 
entered  into  in  the  future,  must 
be  submitted  to  the  editor  and 
publisher  or  the  executive  edi¬ 
tor  for  clearance.  Impromptu 
agreement  by  a  staff  member 
to  perform  a  one-time  service 
as  a  stringer  or  free-lancer  does 
not  need  to  be  cleared. 

We  have  no  desire  to  restrict 
this  kind  of  legitimate  enter¬ 
prise.  It  adds  to  a  person’s  in¬ 
come  and  may  even  add  to  the 
reputation  of  our  newspapers. 
Most  important,  the  potential 
for  conflict  of  interest  is  mini¬ 
mal,  unlike  the  situation  in  Sec¬ 
tion  1. 

Here  again,  though,  it  must 
be  clearly  understood  that  any 
staff  member’s  first  obligation  is 
to  bis  newspaper.  Staff  mem¬ 
bers  should  be  aware  that  the 
newspaper  can  be  damaged  by 
the  first  publication  elsewhere 
of  important  news  within  its 
own  area. 

III. 

Conflict  in  radio-tv 

No  appearances  on  radio, 
television,  or  CATV  stations  lo¬ 
cated  in  our  circulation  area 
may  be  made  for  pay. 

A  newspaper  staff  member 
making  such  appearances  can 
be  presumed  to  have  been  in¬ 
vited  because  of  his  or  her  po¬ 
sition  on  the  newspapers.  When 
fees  are  involved,  the  stations 
or  sponsors  have  every  right 
to  expect  new,  different,  or  first 
information  which  may  cause  a 
conflict  in  a  staff  member’s 
loyalties. 

.\ppearances  for  pay  on  net¬ 
work  programs — or  on  local  ra¬ 
dio,  TV,  or  CATV  stations  out¬ 
side  our  circulation  area — are 
allowed,  since  these  are  com¬ 
parable  to  the  agencies  in  Sec» 
tion  II  and  do  not  present  the 
same  potential  for  conflict  of  in¬ 
terest  as  stations  in  our  area. 

IV. 

Speaking  and  teaching 

Staffers  may — indeed,  are  en¬ 
couraged  to — make  public  ap¬ 
pearances  as  speakers  or  lec¬ 
turers.  It  is  obvious  to  all,  in 
such  cases,  that  the  staff  mem¬ 
ber  represents  the  newspapers 
and  no  other  employer.  He  may 
therefore  be  paid  for  his  time 
and  effort. 

Staff  members  may  also 
teach  for  pay  in  recognized  edu¬ 
cational  institutions  and  serve 
as  counselors  for  student  pub¬ 
lications — so  long  as  these  ac¬ 
tivities  do  not  interfere  with 
the  staffers’  newspaper  duties. 

(Continued  on  page  41) 
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Photographer  Poush  says: 
‘discretion  is  essential’ 


By  Julie  VanReyper 

“If  somebody  asks  me  not  to 
take  their  picture,  I  intention¬ 
ally  shoot  it,”  said  Dan  Poush, 
chief  photogfrapher  of  the  Ven¬ 
tura  County  (Calif.)  Star- 
Presit,  as  he  told  of  the  realities 
of  press  photography.  “That 
way,  I  don’t  play  favorites  and 
usually  get  both  sides  of  a 
story.” 

The  1968  Region  10  Press 
Photographer  of  the  Year, 
Poush  told  it  straight  to  the 
student  photojoumalists  of 
Fresno  State  College  in  a  re¬ 
cent  rap  session.  He  said  he  had 
never  had  much  trouble  taking 
pictures  in  the  field,  but  he  at¬ 
tributes  much  of  his  standing 
as  a  photographer  to  the  good 
relations  he  maintains  with  the 
local  police  departments.  He 
has  l)een  “tipped  off”  many 
times  to  an  important  happen¬ 
ing  because  of  previous  contact 
with  the  police,  and  whenever 
possible  has  heli>ed  the  police 
at  the  scenes  of  accidents  or 
other  calamities. 

“Discretion  is  essential  at  all 
times,”  he  said.  “You  don’t  go 
up  to  the  scene  of  an  accident 
with  a  flash  and  start  clicking 
away.  You  survey  the  scene, 
use  discretion  while  photo¬ 
graphing,  and  if  necessary,  help 
the  victims  in  any  way.” 

Poush  said  a  good  photo¬ 
journalist  is  one  who  can  go 
into  the  field  and  get  the  best 
feature,  news  and  action  pho¬ 
tos.  Most  of  his  assignments  are 
of  the  feature  photo  story,  not 
straight  news  events.  A  pho¬ 
tographer  has  to  see  the  un¬ 
usual  angle  to  a  story,  not  just 
a  general  scene.  The  most  im¬ 
portant  part  of  a  story  may  be 
the  subtle  incidents  instead  of 
the  event  he  is  covering. 

Speaking  to  the  Fresno  State 
photo  editing  class,  Poush  noted 
the  editorial  staff  of  a  newspa¬ 
per  is  not  especially  con¬ 
cerned  about  photos  or  their 
layouts,  and  that  it’s  the  pho¬ 
tographer’s  responsibility  to 
see  his  photographs  are  well 
laid  out.  From  his  own  experi¬ 
ence,  a  well  laid-out  photo  page 
does  much  to  enhance  the  ap- 
l)earance  of  a  newspaper. 

In  the  field,  one  has  to 
create  a  good  picture  without 
distorting  the  event.  When 
asked,  Poush  told  the  advanced 
photojournalism  class  he  never 
“sets  up”  a  news  photo,  but 
will  occasionally  “create”  a  fea¬ 
ture  photo  of  an  event,  only  if 
it  tells  a  more  dramatic  story. 
News  photos,  he  feels,  should 


not  be  tampered  with,  as  other¬ 
wise  the  photographer  is  mak¬ 
ing  the  news,  not  photograph¬ 
ing  the  news.  Accidents,  he 
feels,  should  be  handled  with 
discretion  but  tell  an  accurate 
story. 

Photography  is  becoming 
more  open  to  women.  An  editor 
may  hire  a  woman  as  a  “token” 
female,  but  she  can  be  just  as 
great  an  asset  to  the  paper  be¬ 
cause  of  the  different  per¬ 
spective  she  views  in  each  situ¬ 
ation.  Poush  feels  a  female 
photographer  can  sometimes 
get  a  more  sensitive  picture  of 
a  situation,  and  for  this  rea¬ 
son,  would  probably  prefer  to 
send  a  female  to  an  accident 
scene.  Although  somewhat 
gruesome  for  the  female,  the 
paper  might  gain  a  more  sensi¬ 
tive  human-type  photo. 

Alertness,  timeliness,  relative 
impartiality,  and  the  ability 
of  a  photographer  to  see  what 
unusual  in  a  scene  are  what 
Poush  looks  for  in  a  photog- 
grapher.  If  a  photographer 
cannot  convey  his  message  with¬ 
out  an  extensive  cutline,  he  has 
failed.  The  main  emphasis  is 
for  the  photographer  to  cap¬ 
ture  people  and  their  moods 
and  expressions.  After  all,  peo¬ 
ple  make  the  news. 

• 

Carty  heads  New  York 
public  relations  unit 

Walter  V.  Carty  was  elected 
president  of  the  1,068-member 
New  York  Chapter  of  the  Pub¬ 
lic  Relations  Society  of  Amer¬ 
ica.  The  New  York  Chapter, 
largest  of  PRSA’s  71  chapters, 
was  founded  23  years  ago. 
Carty  is  president  of  John  Moy- 
nahan  &  Company  Inc.,  a  New 
York-headquartered  public  re¬ 
lations  organization  which  has 
28  dome.stic  and  45  interna¬ 
tional  affiliates.  He  was  for¬ 
merly  a  reporter  for  the  Boston 
Herald-Traveler,  an  editor  of 
the  Pilot  of  Boston  and  re¬ 
porter-writer  for  Time-Life 
Publications. 

• 

Dyer  in  new  post 

Harold  E.  Dyer,  who  had 
been  sales  manager  of  the  east¬ 
ern  division,  Chicago  office,  of 
the  Chicago  Tribune/Chicago 
Today  advertising  department 
since  February,  1968,  has  been 
appointed  assistant  to  Edward 
D.  Corboy,  advertising  director 
of  Chicago  Tribune/Chicago 
Today. 


Dan  Poush  talks  to  photojournalism  class. 


Strangulation  of  press 
denied  by  Chilean  envoy 


Chile’s  ambassador  to  the 
United  States,  Orlando  Letelier, 
denied  this  week  that  President 
Allende’s  coalition  government 
has  taken  steps  that  amount 
to  “economic  strangulation”  of 
the  opposition  press  in  that 
country. 

Letelier  explained  in  a  let¬ 
ter  to  the  New  York  Times, 
commenting  on  a  recent  edi¬ 
torial  on  the  threat  to  Chile’s 
freedom,  that  some  of  the  gov¬ 
ernment’s  actions  relate  di¬ 
rectly  to  inflationary  pressures. 

In  the  case  of  journalists’ 
salaries,  he  said,  they  were 
fixed  in  accordance  with  a  law 
passe<l  March  9.  Thus  it  was 
Congress  itself  that  considered 
it  essential  to  place  the  pay  of 
journalists  on  a  scale  more  in 
accordance  with  the  university 
degree  that  is  a  prerequisite 
for  work  in  this  field,  his  let¬ 
ter  pointed  out. 

The  law,  according  to  Lete¬ 
lier,  empowered  the  Executive 
to  fix  higher  minimum  salaries 
in  the  field  of  journalism  than 
in  others. 

Price  policy  flexible 

Subscription  and  newsstand 
prices  of  newspapers  were 
placed  under  control  but  the 
pricing  policy  is  flexible  and 
there  may  be  increases  where 
costs  justify  them,  the  Ambas¬ 
sador  explained. 

A  committee  in  which  news¬ 


paper  owners  are  represented 
is  studying  the  price  policy  for 
advertising  space,  he  added,  and 
the  decline  in  advertising  dur¬ 
ing  the  last  few  months  has 
been  due  to  a  budget  law  that 
prohibits  advertising  by  gov¬ 
ernment  agencies.  This  act  was 
passed  by  the  Congress  in 
which  the  opposition  to  the  gov¬ 
ernment  had  the  majority  vote. 

The  Allende  government,  he 
said,  has  considered  this  law  to 
be  detrimental  to  the  press  and 
has  proposed  an  amendment. 
He  quoted  President  Allende  as 
saying  recently:  “If  we  are  au¬ 
thorized  by  Congress  to  buy 
space,  we  will  buy  from  every¬ 
one,  including  of  course,  the 
papers  that  oppose  us.” 

• 

Weekly  is  divorced 
from  party  support 

L.  J.  Barkhausen,  owner  of 
the  Colorado  Democrat  has  an¬ 
nounced  he  will  continue  pub¬ 
lishing  the  weekly,  but  not  as 
the  official  newspaper  of  the 
Colorado  Democratic  party. 

Barkhausen  made  the  an¬ 
nouncement  after  the  Demo¬ 
cratic  State  Executive  Commit¬ 
tee  voted  to  halt  sponsorship 
of  the  newspaper.  The  publica¬ 
tion  lost  $22,197  in  1970. 

Barkhausen  said  he  would 
continue  publishing  legal  no¬ 
tices  and  honor  existing  adver¬ 
tising  contracts. 
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Harte-Hanks  steps  out  of  Texas! 

Our  brand  on  the  Hamilton,  Ohio  market  through  the 
acquisition  of  the  journal  News  moves  the  growing 
Harte-Hanks  brand  over  the  one-half  million 
circulation  mark. 


As  in  all  newspapers  under  the  Harte-Hanks  brand, 
the  Hamilton  journal  News  will  determine  its  own 
editorial  policies  based  on  the  traditions  of  the 
newspaper  and  community  need. 

That’s  what  it’s  all  about  at  Harte-Hanks! 


The  journal  News  brings  to  Harte-Hanks  a  dynamic 
growth  market  with  over  29,000  evening  circulation 
and  85  years  service  to  the  community. 

We  bring  to  the  journal  News  and  its  community  the 
services  of  a  professional  corporate  staff  and  the 
synergy  of  publishing  newspapers  in  15  markets  under 
one  brand. 


Canadian  circulation 


Question  four  asked  for  the 
number  of  copies  that  papers 
were  able  to  convert  to  any 


The  rates  question.  In  1968 
rates  were  as  low  as  $12  per 
year  to  a  high  of  $30  per  year. 


altered  by  P.O.  rates 


other  system  but  keeping  them  One  paper  increased  its  mail 
out  of  the  mail.  This  included  rate  from  $13  to  $15.50  per  year 
motor  routes,  newsdealer,  car-  while  their  reported  postal 


This  report  was  made  re¬ 
cently  to  the  Pacific  Northwest 
International  Circulation  Man¬ 
agers  Association  by  Douglas 
Harmon,  city  supervisor  for 
the  Regina  Leader-Post: 

A  three-stage  postal  increase 
in  second-class  mail  rates  took 
effect  in  Canada  over  a  12- 
month  period  beginning  April 
1,  1969.  The  second  stage  took 
place  on  October  1,  1969  and  the 
third  and  final  increase  on 
April  1,  1970. 

Prior  to  these  increases,  the 
Canadian  Circulation  Managers 
Association  submitted  briefs 
and  held  meetings  with  the 
Postal  General,  Eric  Kierans, 
pointing  out  the  difficulties  and 
breakdown  in  communication 
newspapers  and  the  general 
public  were  going  to  suffer  as 
a  result  of  these  increases. 
Their  protests  were  unsuccess¬ 
ful. 

Following  the  final  stage  of 
this  increase,  Maurice  Feamall, 
Postal  Committee  chairman  for 
CCMA,  sent  out  a  questionnaire 
to  newspapers  across  the  Do¬ 


minion.  He  received  a  reply 
from  at  least  one  newspaper  in 
each  of  the  10  provinces.  Ques¬ 
tion  one  asked  for  a  percentage 
drop  in  mail  circulation  (for 
any  reason)  comparing  July 
1968  against  July  1970.  One 
paper  reported  a  drop  of  just 
1%  while  another  (the  high¬ 
est)  reported  a  drop  of  78%. 
The  average  of  the  18-paper 
group  was  a  38.9%  drop  in 
mail  circulation. 

The  next  question  asked  for 
the  cost  to  mail  an  average  sin¬ 
gle  copy  in  1968  (prior  to  the 
2nd  class  mail  increase).  The 
lowest  per  copy  cost  was  calcu¬ 
lated  at  three-quarters  of  a 
cent  while  the  largest  paper 
reported  a  3.1^  cost. 

300%  jump  in  costs 

Circulators  were  then  asked 
what  the  cost  of  an  average 
copy  was  in  1970.  The  smallest 
paper  paid  the  minimum  per 
copy  cost  of  2<  while  the  larger 
paper  paid  10.3<.  Most  papers 
found  this  to  be  a  300%  in¬ 
crease  in  mail  subscription 
costs. 


rier,  etc.  One  paper  had  been 
able  to  convert  only  30  copies 
while  another  had  converted 
8,900  copies  to  other  means  of 
service.  Eighteen  newspapers 
reported  converting  a  total  of 
40,500  copies,  which  averaged 
out  to  2,250  copies  per  paper 
and  is  probably  increasing  each 
day. 

When  Canadian  circulators 
were  asked  what  new  trends  in 
postal  service  could  be  foreseen 
in  the  future  they  provided  a 
variety  of  answers.  Some  of 
these  were:  “They’ll  change 
their  system  so  that  newspapers 
can’t  use  their  service  at  all.” 
“More  rural  boxes,  fewer 
P.O.’s.”  “Higher  rates  and  re¬ 
duced  service  to  get  rid  of 
newspapers.”  “Longer  routes 
with  union  personnel.”  “Pri¬ 
vately  owned  mail  delivery.” 

The  next  question  asked 
“Have  you  converted  any  rural 
mail  that  used  to  be  paid  to 
Post  Office  to  the  same  service 
but  you  deal  directly  with  the 
rural  courier  and  not  allow 
these  copies  to  enter  a  Federal 
building.” 

Courier  service 


costs  increased  from  $2.29  per 
year  to  $7.63.  This  meant  they 
had  $5.34  in  additional  costs 
while  realizing  $2.50  more  in 
increased  rates  for  a  net  loss 
per  subscriber  of  $2.84. 

Similarly,  one  of  the  larger 
papers  increased  subscription 
rate  from  $30  to  $56  per  year 
while  postage  costs  increased 
from  $9.46  to  $31.42.  This 
meant  they  had  $26  in  revenue 
to  cover  $21.96  in  costs. 

Why  would  one  paper  take  a 
$2.84  loss  per  subscription  and 
the  other  show  a  $4.04  profit,  all 
blamed  on  postage  increase?  As 
was  used  in  CCMA’s  appeals  to 
Kierans  in  1968,  the  increases 
were  going  to  hurt  the  smaller 
newspapers  in  rural  areas  who 
were  very  dependent  upon  their 
mail  circulation. 

Quite  likely  the  management 
of  the  smaller  paper  felt  that 
they  were  better  to  take  a  loss, 
at  least  for  the  present  than  to 
lose  too  many  subscribers  and 
jeopardize  the  value  of  the  ad¬ 
vertiser’s  dollar. 

Two-zone  rates 

Some  newspapers  have  a  two- 
zone  rate  structure  for  in- 


Four  out  of  five  households 
in  the  $239,028,000*  retail 
ALTOONA  metro  market 
area  rely  on  one  medium  for 
almost  all  of  their  nev^s- 
and  all  their  daily  shopping 
information  . . . 


‘1571  E&P  Ma-ket  Gu-de 


aitoona  SIRitror 

ALTOONA  PENNSYLVANIA’S  ONLY  DAILY  NEV\/SPAPER 
Richard  E.  Beeler,  Advertising  Manager 


The  answer  was  “yes”  from 
six  of  18  circulators.  In  all  they 
have  deals  with  577  couriers 
who  deliver  20,750  copies  a  day. 
The  newspapers  pay  these  cou¬ 
riers  from  i<  per  copy  to  3.6^ 
per  copy  for  their  delivery. 
They  pay  nothing  to  the  Post 
Office  for  such  service  even 
though  they  are  delivered  on 
Post  Office  regular  trips. 

This  is  possible  because  a 
mail  courier  has  no  provision 
in  his  contract  which  forbids 
him  to  carry  other  items  on  his 
normal  trip.  His  contract  has  a 
provision  which  forbids  him 
from  being  unduly  delayed  in 
his  route  delivery,  however, 
since  he  has  mail  for  a  high 
percentage  of  boxes  on  his 
route  and  carries  newspapers 
to  these  and  more,  they  cannot 
be  considered  as  unduly  delay¬ 
ing  his  regular  route. 

To  these  circulators  who  an¬ 
swered  “yes”  to  having  such  a 
service  the  following  question 
was  asked:  “Is  this  with  the 
blessing  of  the  Post  Office  or  is 
this  a  private  deal?”  Two  of 
the  six  were  with  the  blessing 
of  the  Post  Office  while  four 
were  not.  One  circulator  stated 
that  the  Post  Office  does  not  ap¬ 
prove.  However,  so  long  as  the 
courier  does  not  break  any  of 
the  provisions  of  the  contract,  it 
is  not  illegal  for  him  to  take 
your  money. 


Canada  subscriptions.  For 
some  it  is  one  rate  for  their 
home  province,  another  for  the 
rest  of  Canada  and  U.S.A. 
Others  prefer  a  rate  for  Retail 
Trading  Zone  and  another  for 
the  rest  of  their  mail. 

Most  daily  papers  are  not 
doing  any  amount  of  mail  pro¬ 
motion.  All  promotion  is  di¬ 
rected  to  conversion  of  mail 
to  dealer  and  carrier.  This 
trend  will  no  doubt  continue. 

Feamell  stated  in  his  report 
that  “We  cannot  for  a  minute 
discount  the  idea  of  having 
reached  a  stable  second  class 
mail  rate.” 

UPI  names  engineer 
as  Darr^s  assistant 

Appointment  of  Donald  H. 
Till  as  assistant  communica¬ 
tions  manager  of  United  Press 
International  has  been  an¬ 
nounced  by  James  F.  Darr, 
UPI  general  manager  of  com¬ 
munications. 

Till,  41,  comes  to  UPI’s  New 
York  headquarters  from  Lon¬ 
don,  where  he  has  served  as 
UPI’s  director  of  European 
communications  for  the  past 
six  years.  He  joined  UPI  in 
1958  as  a  Telephoto  engineer 
based  in  London.  He  had  for¬ 
merly  been  a  television  engi¬ 
neer. 
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Coca-Cola '  and  Coh* "  are  rogi&io 


a  oroduci  oi  The  Coca-Cola  Comp-ioy 


Write  a  limerick 
about  our  Irademaifca^ 

"Coca-Cob"aiid  "Coke." 

Trade  MarKiR  Trade  MarkH) 

Our  lawyer  did.  And  he  challenges  you  to  write 
a  better  one.  11  you  do,  well  enshrine  your 
limerick  on  parchment  and  he'll  take  you  out  to  dinner. 


Our  lawyer  has  thrown  down  the 
gauntlet. 

We  had  him  pegged  for  a  stuffy, 
straight-laced  guy  with  one  thing  on 
his  mind;  the  rule  that  protects  our 
trade-marks,  “Coke”  and 
“Coca-Cola”:  ALWAYS 
CAPITALIZED,  NEVER 
PLURALIZED,  NEVER 
POSSESSIVE. 

When  he  put  his  rule 
in  limerick  form,  we 
changed  our  minds 
about  him  a  little.  When 
he  challenged  any  man 
alive  to  write  a  better 
one,  we  changed  our 
minds  a  lot. 

So  we’re  passing  this 
challenge  on  to  you. 

Write  a  better  limerick 
than  the  one  you  see  on 


IS  no  uetteR  thAn 
ApostRophe. 


the  scroll.  If  you  do,  (we  have  a  staff  of 
impartial  judges  to  select  the  best  one), 
we’ll  have  your  limerick  printed  and 
mounted  on  parchment  and  bring  you  to 
Atlanta  for  a  dinner  date  with  our  lawyer. 

Why  not  give  it  a  try? 
You  could  become  a 
famous  limericist.  And 
wind  up  with  a  free 
dinner  to  boot. 

But  whether  you  write 
a  limerick  or  not ,  keep  the 
rule  in  mind.  It  keeps  our 
lawyer  happy. 

Send  your  entry  to: 
LIMERICK 

615  Peachtree  Street, 
N.E.,  10th  floor. 

Atlanta,  Georgia  30308 

Ifsthe 
real  thing. 

Coke. 


the  Rules  thAt  we 
wRite  By  ARe  thRee: 

we  ABhoR  the  dimin 
utive  "c" 


And  s  pReceded  bv 

■e"oR  "A" 
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Dues  raise 
before  ICMA 
in  Florida 

Members  of  the  International 
Ciieulations  Managers  Associa¬ 
tion  will  Ik*  asked  to  approv’e  a 
revised  dues  schedule  at  the 
72nd  annual  sales  conference 
duly  4-8  at  the  Diplomat  Hotel, 
Hollywood  Beach,  Fla. 

The  proposal,  adopted  by  the 
board  of  directors,  contains  the 
following  changes: 

Up  to  10,000  circulation — 
from  .$20  to  $2.5. 

10.001-2.5,000— from  $20  to 

$:io. 

2.').001  to  .30.000— from  $.35  to 
$.30. 

50,001  to  100,000— from  $50 
to  $70. 

100,001  to  200,000— from  $75 
to  $100. 

Over  200,000— from  $100  to 
$150. 

(Secondary  memberships)  — 
Under  100,000— from  $20  to  $25; 
over  100,000— from  $20  to  $30. 

Dues  for  associate  and  over¬ 
seas  memberships  will  remain 
unclianged. 

More  space  in  Reston 

The  board  pointed  out  that 
ICMA  will  need  more  income  to 
pay  higher  rental  when  the 
headquarters  office  is  moved 
from  New  York  City  to  the  new 
ANPA  building  at  Reston,  Vir¬ 
ginia,  next  year.  The  associa¬ 
tion  will  have  more  space  in  the 
new  location  and  a  third  person 
may  be  added  to  the  staff  to  as¬ 
sist  the  general  manager,  Cyrus 
H.  Favor. 

The  program  for  the  meeting 
includes  the  customary  round  of 
“county  fair”  workshop  sessions 
on  marketing,  legal  problems 
and  carrier  recruitment.  There 
will  be  a  post-conference  trip 
to  Jamaica  for  a  tour  of  the 
new  Kingston  Gleaner  plant  and 
relaxation  at  Montego  Bay. 


Riesz 


Brooks 


Brooks  Mill  succeed 
Riesz  in  S-H  ad  post 

The  retirement  of  Hal  Riesz 
and  the  appointment  of  Buell 
M.  Brooks  as  his  successor  as 
<ii  rector,  advertising  promotion 
and  research  for  the  advertis¬ 
ing  department  of  Scripps- 
Howard  Newspapers  has  bwn 
announced  by  William  Mc¬ 
Kenna,  director.  The  change 
becomes  effective  June  30. 

Riesz  started  with  Scripps- 
Howard  as  the  merchandising 
department  manager  at  the 
CiHcintinti  Post  in  1933.  He 
was  appointed  to  the  position 
he  vacates  in  1948. 

Brooks  started  his  newspaper 
career  with  Sci’ipps-Howard  in 
1950  on  the  advertising  depart¬ 
ment  staff  of  the  San  Francisco 
office.  He  had  l)een  the  print 
media  director  of  Erwin,  Wasey 
&  Co.  in  Los  .\ngeles. 

• 

Two  from  papers  win 
Golden  Slipper  awards 

Three  grand  prize  winiers  of 
the  22nd  semi-annual  Golden 
Slipper  Award  have  been  an¬ 
nounced  by  the  American  Foot- 
\  ear  Institute.  They  are:  June 
Wells  Dill,  fashion  editor  of 
the  CobftnbiiH  (O.)  Dispatch; 
Kitty  Broman,  women’s  pro¬ 
gram  director,  WWLP-tv, 
Springfield,  Mass.,  and  Joan 
Nielson  McHale,  fashion,  beauty 
and  .society  editor  for  the  Mi¬ 
ami  Xeivs. 

Each  received  a  check  for 
$300,  a  jeroboam  of  champagne 
an<l  a  pair  of  shoes  by  an  Amer¬ 
ican  designer. 


Sunday  paper  fails 

The  Eastern  Maine  Sunday 
Reporter,  established  March 
20,  published  its  final  issue 
June  20.  Arthur  D.ver,  vicepres¬ 
ident  of  DDWH  Corporation, 
the  publisher,  said  local  ad- 
verti.sers  had  failed  to  support 
the  paper  as  they  had  promised. 
He  said  some  of  the  staff  mem¬ 
bers  might  be  retained  on  the 
Shoppers  (luide.  The  Reporter 
circulation  rose  to  7,800  then 
declined  to  about  6,500. 


What  makes  singing  Alice 
different:  she's  a  he. 

From  Sounds  of  the  Seventies  By  Mike  Jahn 


Mike  Jahn  is  a  seasoned  rock  music  critic  at  age  28. 
Old  enough  to  know  better.  Better  sounds  when 
he  hears  them.  His  weekly  column  takes  in  the  total 
young  music  scene  and  goes  behind  it,  too.  Write  or 
call  John  Osenenko  collect  for  rates  and  availability. 

The  New  York  Times  Special  Features 

229  West  43d  Street,  New  York,  N.Y.  10036 
(212)556-1721  . 


APME  award  entry 
date  August  10 

The  first  annual  Associated 
Press  Managing  Editors  award 
for  community  public  service 
may  be  made  at  this  yeai’s 
APME  convention  in  Philadel¬ 
phia,  October  19-22. 

Don  Carter,  editor  of  the  Ma¬ 
con  (Ga.)  Telegraph  and  News, 
and  president  of  APME,  said 
APME  would  make  an  effort 
to  get  the  new  program  com¬ 
pleted  in  time  for  a  1971  pre¬ 
sentation. 

He  said  the  rules  for  entries 
were  being  drafted  by  former 
.4PME  president  Gilbert  P. 
Smith,  managing  editor  of  the 
Utica  (N.  Y.)  Observer  Dis¬ 
patch,  who  originally  suggested 
that  public  service  by  .4P-mem- 
ber  newspapers  be  recognized 
and  honored  annually. 

Enti’ies  are  to  be  sent  to 
Rene  Cappon,  AP  general  news 
editor,  at  the  AP  headquarters 
in  New  York.  They  are  to  be  for 
work  published  between  August 
1,  1970  and  July  31,  1971,  and 
must  be  postmarked  no  later 
than  August  10. 

Carter  said  nominations  could 
be  made  by  the  newspaper  i*^- 
.self,  by  another  newspaper,  an 
AP  bureau  or  by  a  local  organ¬ 
ization.  Copies  of  the  rules  can 
be  obtained  from  Cappon. 

The  award  will  be  an  en¬ 
graved  plaque  and  will  be  pre¬ 
sented  to  the  winning  news¬ 
paper’s  editor  at  the  APME 
convention.  However,  the  honor 
is  for  the  paper  itself. 

• 

$72  hike  for  gfuild 

Members  of  the  American 
Newspaper  Guild  at  the  Detroit 
Free  Press  approved  a  new 
three-year  contract  that  pro¬ 
vides  for  package  increase  of 
$31  the  first  year,  $22  the  sec¬ 
ond  year  and  $19  the  third  year 
— a  total  of  $72  in  wages  and 
benefits.  The  top  minimum  for 
reporters,  photographers  and 
copy  readers  has  been  $222.10 
a  week. 


Harte-Hanks 
buys  daily  in 
New  England 

Harte-Hanks  Newspapers  Inc. 
of  San  Antonio,  Tex.,  has  pur¬ 
chased  the  News  Publishing  Co., 
publisheis  of  the  Framingham 
(Mass.)  Neivs.  The  price  %vas 
not  disclosed. 

Bruce  Meador,  vicepresident 
of  the  Texas  group,  said  all  out¬ 
standing  stock,  the  modern 
News  building  on  Route  30,  and 
its  former  newspaper  office  in 
downtown  Framingham  are  in¬ 
cluded  in  the  sale. 

This  is  the  second  newspaper 
bought  by  Harte-Hanks  outside 
of  Texas.  The  Hamilton,  Ohio, 
Journal-News  was  recently  pur¬ 
chased  by  the  group.  Harte- 
Hanks  also  owns  15  Texas  news¬ 
papers  and  one  television  sta¬ 
tion,  the  latter  in  San  Antonio. 

The  Framingham  News  was 
sold  by  the  stockholders  of  the 
famil.v  firm  founded  by  the  late 
Charles  J.  MacPherson  in  1902, 
five  years  after  the  paper  be¬ 
gan  publication  on  July  6,  1897. 

William  B.  Parry,  general 
manager  of  the  News  since  June 
1965,  was  named  president  of 
the  News  Publishing  Co.  of 
Framingham. 

The  News  is  an  afternoon 
daily  with  Saturday  morning 
and  Sunday  editions.  It  has 
about  27,000  circulation. 

• 

Horton  to  revive 
L.A.  Citizen-New8 

A  new  company  obtained  a 
lease  on  the  bankrupt  Los  An¬ 
geles  Citizen  Neivs  plant  and 
will  resume  publication  June 
30  of  a  five-day-a-week  news¬ 
paper. 

Bankruptcy  Referee  Russell 
B.  Seymour  approved  a  lease 
of  the  Hollywood  plant  for  one 
year  at  $10,000  a  month  to  Citi¬ 
zen-News  Publications  Inc.  The 
paper  will  have  the  same  pub¬ 
lisher  as  the  previous  one  — 
Richard  T.  Horton. 

However,  the  company  is  not 
the  same  as  the  bankrupt  firm 
which  collapsed  along  with 
other  interests  of  Lammot  du 
Pont  Copeland  Jr.,  Seymour 
said. 

The  referee  ruled  that  the 
money  obtained  from  the  lease 
must  be  applied  against  a  $442,- 
380  trust  deed  on  the  property 
held  by  Maccabees  Mutual  Life 
Insurance  Co.  of  Southfield, 
Mich. 

The  new  company  also  may 
exercise  an  option  to  buy  the 
property  for  $485,000,  Seymour 
said. 
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Parade  readers  heard  about 
the  top  news  story  of  1971 

in  1970. 


WHLTBSOnrS 


Q.  There  is  a  belief  in  this  community  that  most 
quietly  President  Nixon  has  ordered  a  top  secret,  ex¬ 
haustive  report  on  the  U.S.  involvement  in  Vietnam 
dating  from  World  War  II.  Is  there  in  fact  such  a 
report  in  the  works?  If  so,  will  it  be  made  available 
to  the  public  so  that  we  may  finally  learn  the  truth 
about  the  origin  of  the  war? — B.  T.  Clancy,  Washing¬ 
ton,  D.C. 

A.  President  Nixon  has  ordered  no  such  report. 
Robert  McNamara,  Defense  Secretary  under  Presi¬ 
dents  Kennedy  and  Johnson,  did,  however.  Several 
months  before  Lyndon  Johnson  oozed  him  out  of  the 
Pentagon,  McNamara  assigned  a  task  force  under  Les 
Celb  to  undertake  the  most  thorough,  in-depth 
study  of  U.S.-Vietnamese  relations. 

The  report  was  finished  when  McNamara  was  al¬ 
ready  out  of  the  Government.  It  runs  to  30  volumes, 
is  approximately  10,000  pages.  There  are  relatively 
few  copies  in  existence.  There  are  no  plans  to  make 
it  public. 


Parade, 

Oct.  25, 1970 


June  13, 1971 


Jfe'tar  Jjotk 


ItEW  YORK,  SUNDAY.  JUNE  13. 1911 
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% 

Vietnam  Archive:  Pentagon  Study  Traces 
3  Decades  of  Growini  U.  S.  Involvement 

m 

■y  NEIL  SHEEHAN 

A  nuissWe  study  of  how  the  United 
States  went  to  war  in  Indochina,  con¬ 
ducted  by  the  Pentagon  three  years  ago. 

Three  pages  of  documentary 
roatertal  fr<»n  the  Pentagon 
study  begin  on  Page  35.  ' 

nxhat  the  Kennedy  AdmimstrauMi, 
though  ultimately  spared  fitm  maior 
escalation  decisions  by  the  death  of  its 
leader,  transformed  a  policy  of  **lun- 
ited-hsk  eamble.**  which  it  inherited. 
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Jet  Etch. 

Lowest  high  speed  bath  cost. 


Compare  these  costs: 

Magnesium 

Zinc 

Zinc 

Etchant  additive: 

Etchant  additive: 

Etchant  additive: 

Deadline 

Hi  Speed 

Jet  Etch 

^^bath  cost  QQbath  cost  ^.4 

9  la  f  Oper  plate  $  la^^per  plate*  ^  laUOper  plate 


Use  new  Jet  Etch  additive  from  Revere  to  cut  costs  and  improve  plate 
quality.  Jet  Etch  gives  you  extra  bath  life,  wider  operating  range  and 
superior  hold-over  properties.  Fast,  safe,  economical  Jet  Etch  is  the 
winner  in  the  high  speed  class. 

Send  for  our  etchant  additive  comparative  cost  analysis.  Check  your 
bath  costs  against  Jet  Etch  economy.  For  your  copy  write  to  us  direct. 


Revere  Copper  and  Brass  Incorporated 

Edes  Manufacturing  Division 
Plymouth,  Mass.  02360 

Quality  metals  and  etching  chemicals  for  the 
finest  photoengravings 


*As  nationally  advertised 
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UPCOMING  AND  CURRENT 

EDITORIAL  RESEARCH  REPORTS 

Archeology  Boom 

July  14 

Steel  Settlement 

July  7 

Future  of  the  F.B.I. 

June  25 

U.S.-China  Reconciliation 

June  16 

Prospects  tor  Democracy  in  South  Vietnam 

June  9 

1735  K  street,  N.W.  Washington,  D.C.  20006 
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Washington,  D.C.:  1100  Connecticut  Ave.,  N.W.,  20036  •  (202)393-3456 
Chicago:  1507  Tribune  Tower,  60611  •  (312)337-2754 
Dallas:  1511  Bryan  Street,  75201  •  (214)748-0345 
San  Francisco:  111  Sutter  St..  94104  •  (415)392-5671 


Brokers  of  NEWSPAPER,  Radio,  CATV  A  TV  Properties. 


Odell  named  editor 
of  Dover  Advance 

Three  editorial  staff  promo¬ 
tions  were  announced  by  Rich¬ 
ard  Drukker,  president-pub¬ 
lisher  of  the  Passaic  (X.J.) 
Herald-Seas,  and  Austin  C. 

I  irukker,  general  manager  of  its 
affiliated  newspaper,  the  Dover 
(X.J.)  Dailii  Advance. 

Rodney  L.  Odell,  Herald-Xews 
managing  editor  for  tlie  past 
two  years,  has  been  appointed 
editor  of  the  Daily  Advance.  The 
position  of  managing  editor  va¬ 
cated  by  Odell  will  be  filled  by 
night  editor  C.  Richard  Paducah, 
and  George  Homey,  Herald- 
News  .staff  writer,  becomes  night 
editor. 

+  *  ♦ 

Ralph  Vatalaro,  a  former 
leporter  for  the  Of/densburg 
(X.Y.)  Journal  and  Oneida 
Dispatch,  and  editor  of  the 
State  Dei)artment  of  Labor’s 
monthly  bulletin,  will  be  editor 
of  the  Rotterdam  (N.Y.)  Re¬ 
porter,  a  new  weekly  newspaper 
in  the  suburb  of  Schenectady. 
*  *  ♦ 

Don  Ri’DDK,  former  advertis¬ 
ing  director  and  business  man¬ 
ager  of  the  .Astoria  (Ore.) 
Daily  .Astarian  —  to  general 
manager  of  the  newspaper  on 
July  1. 

Ha  if. 

John  Handel,  a  native  of 
England  with  servdee  in  the 
Royal  Air  Force  —  named  gen¬ 
eral  ser\nces  manager  of  the 
Passaic  (X.J.)  Herald-Sews. 

*  ♦  ♦ 

Frank  Sciadone,  who  gradu¬ 
ated  this  month  from  Califor¬ 
nia  State  College  with  a  degree 
in  criminology,  has  been  named 
circulation  manager  of  the  Fon¬ 
tana  (Calif.)  Herald-Sews  as 
well  as  the  weekly  Herald-Sews 
.Advertiser. 

*  *  e 

M.ark  Murphy,  37,  has  been 
appointed  metropolitan  editor 
of  tbe  Los  .Angeles  Times.  For¬ 
merly  city  editor  of  the  Times’ 
Orange  County  edition,  Murphy 
succeeds  William  F.  Thomas, 


news-people 


ALVIN  P.  SANOFF.  who  has  been 
chief  of  the  Baltimore  Sun's  Coun¬ 
ty  bureau,  labor  and  education 
reporter,  and  editorial  writer  for 
the  Evening  Sun,  is  now  editor 
of  the  editorial  page  of  the  Day- 
ton  (O.)  Journal  H  erald.  He  is 
a  native  of  New  York  City  and 
has  a  degree  from  Columbia  Uni¬ 
versity  Graduate  School  of  Jour¬ 
nalism. 


New  duties  for  M.E. 

In  a  realignment  of  responsi¬ 
bilities  for  Philadelphia  In¬ 
quirer  news  executives,  John 
Gillen,  managing  editor,  will 
take  over  syndicated  features 
and  personnel  matters.  John 
McMullan,  executive  editor, 
said,  “John  Gillen  and  I  have 
for  some  time  felt  that  we  both 
should  be  less  directly  involved 
in  the  daily  operation.” 


O.  N.  Malmquist,  retired  po¬ 
litical  editor  of  the  Salt  Lake 
(Utah)  Tribune,  is  the  author 
of  a  book,  ‘“The  First  100 
Years”  which  is  being  pub¬ 
lished  as  part  of  the  Tribune’s 
observance  of  a  century  of  serv- 


who  was  elevaterl  to  executive 
editor  of  the  Times. 

if  * 

Reed  Trask,  a  Cleveland 
Plain  Dealer  reporter  in  the 
19.50s,  is  now  editor  of  Public 
Relations  Journal  in  New  York. 
He  succeeds  Milton  Fairman, 
who  is  retiring. 

♦  *  ♦ 

William  H.  Cowles  III,  pub¬ 
lisher  of  the  Spokane  Spokes¬ 
man-Review  —  elected  chair¬ 
man  of  the  Utah-Idaho-Spokane 
Associated  Press  Association. 

*  *  * 

J  Malon  Heslop,  church  edi¬ 
tor  of  the  Deseret  News 
(Utah)  has  returned  from  a 
special  assignment  to  Israel, 
(Ireat  Britain,  and  other  points 
to  cover  progress  of  the  Church 
of  Jesus  Christ  of  Latter  Day 
Saints  (Mormon)  in  those 


Bob  Fleischer,  Clinton  Her¬ 
ald,  has  been  elected  chairman 
of  the  Iowa  Associated  Press 
Managing  Editors  Association. 


Harold  Needham,  circulation 
research  director  for  the  Port¬ 
land  Oregonian  and  Oregon 
Journal — retired  after  37  years 
on  the  job. 

♦  ♦  * 

Richard  F.  Dickey,  general 
manager  of  Clarke  Publishing 
Co.  and  Suburban  Newspapers 
in  Portland,  Ore. — named  pub¬ 
lisher  and  president.  He  suc¬ 
ceeds  Jack  B.  Lindsey,  pro¬ 
moted  to  president  of  the  spe¬ 
cialty  foods  division  of  Early 
California  Industries,  owner  of 
the  13  Portland  suburban  week¬ 
lies. 

if  if.  If. 

Michael  L.  Williams,  re- 
porter-photographer  for  the 
Ukiah  (Calif.)  Daily  Journal — 
named  managing  editor  of  the 
Dallas  (Ore.)  Itemizer-Ob- 
server,  succeeding  Mrs.  Gwen 
VanDenBosch,  who  resigned. 

*  *  « 

Jack  Bartholic  —  promoted 
to  advertising  director  of  the 
Sew  Castle  (Pa.)  News  to  suc- 
cees  James  W.  Trevitt,  who  re¬ 
tired. 


JOHN  E.  FRY,  advertising  man¬ 
ager  of  the  Kingsport  (Tenn.) 
Times  News  since  1968,  has  moved 
to  the  Pawtucket  (R.l.)  Times  as 
advertising  manager  to  succeed 
Philip  H.  Blue,  who  retired.  Fry 
has  worked  also  for  the  Las 
Vegas  (Nev.)  Sun. 


Sam  Fitzsimmons,  editor  of 
the  Van  West  Times-Bulletm, 
has  been  elected  president  of  the 
Associated  Press  Society  of 
Ohio. 

ilf  Hf  if 

Bobby  G.  Reid  received  the 
Personnel  Manager  of  the  Year 
Award  from  the  Jacksonville 
Chapter  of  the  American  So¬ 
ciety  of  Personnel  Administra¬ 
tors.  Reid  is  director  of  indus¬ 
trial  relations  for  Florida  Pub¬ 
lishing  Company  (Florida) 
Tinies-Union  and  Jacksonville 
Journal. 

Ha  Ha  if 

Jim  Boyd — from  reporter  to 
county  editor  of  the  Eugene 
(Ore.)  Register-Guard. 

if  if  if 

Joel  Baugh,  Pomona  Prog¬ 
ress-Bulletin — elected  president 
of  newly  organized  Press  Club 
of  Southern  California. 
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Suburban  group 
names  director 

Kenneth  R.  Ketcham,  a  for¬ 
mer  weekly  newspaper  editor 
and  more  recently  head  of  a 
national  transportation  associa¬ 
tion,  has  been  named  executive 
director  of  the  newly-estab¬ 
lished  Suburban  Newspapers  of 
America. 

Ketcham’s  appointment  was 
announced  by  William  P.  Dole, 
president  of  SNA  and  publisher 
of  the  Cambridge  (Mass.) 
Chronicle  and  other  suburban 
Boston  newspapers. 

SNA  is  the  successor  to  the 
Suburban  Press  Foundation, 
Accredited  Home  Newspapers  of 
America  and  the  Suburban 
Newspaper  Section  of  the  Na¬ 
tional  Newspaper  Association. 
The  organizations  merged  in 
March. 

Ketcham,  42,  is  a  native  of 
Ohio  and  a  graduate  of  Kent 
State  University’s  School  of 
Journalism. 

SNA  will  be  headquartered 
at  the  offices  of  the  National 
Newspaper  Association  in  the 
National  Press  Building,  Wash¬ 
ington,  I).  C.  A  research  and 
marketing  center  is  being  organ¬ 
ized  and  independently  staffed. 
It  will  be  located  in  Chicago. 

• 

Dr.  Milner  will  head 
Arizona  State  faculty 

Dr.  Joe  W.  Milner  has  been 
named  chairman  of  the  Depart¬ 
ment  of  Mass  Communications 
at  Arizona  State  University, 
succeeding  Prof.  Donald  E. 
Brown,  who  is  returning  to  full¬ 
time  teaching. 

Milner,  who  has  been  on  the 
ASU  faculty  since  1967,  has 
been  acting  chairman  of  the  de¬ 
partment  this  year  while  Prof. 
Brown  was  on  a  sabbatical 
leave  to  England, 

A  former  reporter  for  the 
Dallas  (Tex.)  Times-Herald, 
Milner  was  on  the  faculty  at 
the  University  of  Wyoming  be¬ 
fore  moving  to  Arizona  State. 

• 

GM  for  3  weeklies 

William  W.  Davis  Sr.  has 
been  named  vicepresident  and 
general  manager  of  Green- 
street  News  Co.,  according  to 
an  announcement  by  William 
W.  Scranton  3rd,  president. 
Greenstreet  publishes  three 
Scranton  (Pa.)  suburban 
weekly  newspapers,  the  Abing- 
ton  Journal,  the  Dallas  Post, 
and  the  Mountaintop  Eagle. 


EDWARD  D.  CASEY,  editor  of 
the  Dover  (N.J.)  Daily  Advance 
since  1965  and  previously  man¬ 
aging  editor  of  the  Binghamton 
(N.Y.)  Sun-Bulletin,  has  been 
named  executive  editor  of  the 
Annapolis  (Md.)  Evening  Gazette 
and  four  affiliated  weekly  news¬ 
papers. 


Wood  names  officers 

Wood  Industries,  Inc.  has 
confirmed  that  staff  appoint¬ 
ments  have  been  made  in  the 
Wood-Hoe  division.  They  are: 
Burton  C.  Polglase,  vicepresi¬ 
dent-engineering;  Charles  L. 
Wyman,  vicepresident-customer 
seivice;  Thomas  P.  Bruno,  di¬ 
rector  of  research  and  develop¬ 
ment;  Jack  Bryer,  chief  engi¬ 
neer;  Len  Lebenson,  sales  man¬ 
ager-publication  and  commer¬ 
cial;  and  Charles  S.  Huffsmith, 
assistant  technical  director- 
special  products. 

• 

Really  traveling 

Mickey  Carlton,  long  time 
editor  of  the  Richmond  (B.C.) 
Review,  has  accepted  appoint¬ 
ment  as  travel  editor  and  is 
starting  his  travels  by  a  long 
distance  cruise  on  a  sailing  cut¬ 
ter  down  the  Pacific  coast. 

*  *  * 

Tom  Pry,  for  the  past  three 
years  news  editor  of  the  Mil- 
waukie  (Ore.)  Review  and  a 
graduate  of  Portland  State 
University — added  to  news  staff 
of  the  Portland  Oregonian.  Suc¬ 
ceeding  him  at  Milwaukee  is 
Jeb  Bladine,  a  University  of 
Oregon  graduate  who  recently 
finished  a  year’s  graduate  busi¬ 
ness  study  in  New  York. 

if  if  * 

Robert  F.  Duckett,  a  former 
advertising  salesman  for  the 
Detroit  Free  Press  and  Jann 
&  Kelley  Co.,  is  now  Detroit 
manager  of  Field  &  Stream 
magazine. 


SDX,  Washington 
inducts  12  into 
its  Hall  of  Fame 

Twelve  journalists  were  in¬ 
duced  as  charter  members  of 
the  Washington  Hall  of  Fame 
at  the  annual  awards  dinner  of 
the  Washington  Professional 
Chapter  of  Sigma  Delta  Chi. 
The  hall  is  the  first  of  its  kind 
to  be  established  by  a  chapter 
of  the  professional  journalistic 
society. 

Paul  C.  Hood,  chapter  presi¬ 
dent,  said  the  award  had  been 
created  to  honor  newsmen  and 
women  for  outstanding  profes¬ 
sional  achievements  and  long¬ 
time  service  to  the  Washington 
press  corps.  Hood,  who  is  editor 
of  the  National  Observer,  pre¬ 
sented  certificates  to  the  fol¬ 
lowing: 

H.  R.  Baukhage,  retired  radio 
and  television  commentator; 

E.  May  Craig,  for  many  years 
Washington  correspondent  for 
Maine  newspapers. 

Kenneth  G.  Crawford,  war 
correspondent,  Washington  cor¬ 
respondent  and  contributing  ed¬ 
itor  and  columnist  of  Neivs- 
week. 

Peter  Edson,  retired  column¬ 
ist  of  Scripps-Howard  News¬ 
paper  Alliance. 

Edward  T.  Folliard,  reporter 
for  the  Washington  Post. 

Luther  Huston,  formerly  a 
Washington  correspondent  for 
the  New  York  Times,  now 
Washington  correspondent  for 
Editor  &  Publisher. 

Arthur  Krock,  retired  Wash¬ 
ington  correspondent  of  the 
Neiv  York  Times. 

David  Lawrence,  founder, 
president  and  editor  of  U.S. 
Neivs  &  World  Report  and  syn¬ 
dicated  columnist. 

Ernest  K.  Lindley,  former  re¬ 
porter  for  the  New  York  World, 
the  New  York  Tribune,  Wash¬ 
ington  Bureau  chief  for  News¬ 
week,  and  special  assistant  to 
the  Secretary  of  State. 

Walter  Lippmann,  political 
columnist. 

Benjamin  M.  McKelway,  edi¬ 
tor  emeritus  of  the  Washington 


We  believe  the  war  in  Indochina 
is  wrong.  Each  day  our  military 
remains  in  Indochina  is  a  further 
crime  against  mankind.  As  men 
and  women  of  the  American  news 
media  we  feel  we  must  speak  out 

This  statement  was  signed  by  151 
Boston  reporters  and  sent  to  our 
Congressmen  and  the  White  House. 
We  encourage  newsmen  elsewhere 
to  add  their  voicas. 

NEWSMEN  FOR  PEACE 

Kerry  Gruson,  Coardinator 
109  Heathbridge  Rd.,  Concord,  Mass.  01742 


Star,  and  former  president  of 
the  Associated  Press. 

Bascom  N.  Timmons,  head  of 
the  Timmons  News  Service, 
representing  newspapers  in 
Louisiana,  Tennessee,  Ohio, 
Texas,  Mississippi,  North  Car¬ 
olina  and  Delaware. 

Administrative  posts 
are  filled  in  Beaumont 

The  Enterprise  Co.,  publisher 
of  the  Beaumont  (Tex.)  Enter¬ 
prise  and  Journal,  has  announc¬ 
ed  four  new  administrative 
staff  assignments. 

Jerry  Strader,  who  had  been 
publisher  and  president  of  the 
Corsicana  Sun  and  the  Bryan 
Daily  Eagle  for  the  Harte- 
Hanks  newspaper  organization 
before  joining  the  Enterprise 
Co.,  in  February,  has  been 
named  operations  and  business 
manager. 

Donald  Streater,  who  started 
as  a  cub  reporter  on  the  Enter¬ 
prise  in  1930  and  rose  to  man¬ 
aging  editor  of  that  paper,  has 
been  named  managing  editor  of 
both  the  Enterprise  and  Jour¬ 
nal. 

Ed  Van  Zandt,  who  began 
work  for  the  Journal  in  1945 
and  rose  to  managing  editor  of 
the  evening  paper,  has  been 
named  an  assistant  to  the  pub¬ 
lisher  and  special  features  edi¬ 
tor. 

Clayton  Lau,  a  second  gen¬ 
eration  Enterprise  employe  who 
began  his  association  with  the 
Enterprise  in  1935  and  has  been 
advertising  director  since  1965, 
also  has  been  named  an  assist¬ 
ant  to  the  publisher  and  di¬ 
rector  of  personnel  and  employe 
relations. 

• 

Jacobson  wins  title 

Jon  Jacobson  of  the  Dubuque 
Telegraph-Herald  w'as  named 
Iowa  Press  Photographer  of  the 
Year  at  the  annual  convention. 
He  amassed  20  points  in  the 
competition  to  claim  the  title. 
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PROMOTION 

Teen  music  program 
a  hit  in  Long  Beach 

Ry  George  Wilt 


“If  you’re  looking  for  a  way 
to  reach  young  people  with  your 
newspaper’s  public  service  pro¬ 
gram,  look  to  music  .  .  .  their 
own  kind  of  music,”  says  Tom 
Niekarz,  public  relations  man¬ 
ager  of  the  Long  Beach  (Calif.) 
Independent  Press  Telegram. 
The  California  daily’s  annual 
teenage  promotion,  “IN  Session 
1971”  was  an  unqualified  suc¬ 
cess,  according  to  Niekai-z,  with 
more  than  17,000  young  men 
and  women  seeing  the  show  in 
11  separate  high  school  assem¬ 
bly  periods. 

The  annual  sessions  starte<l 
in  1966  as  a  four-week  improve¬ 
ment  clinic  for  about  200  high 
school  girls,  with  sessions  on 
cosmetics,  hair  styling,  and 
clothing  selection  held  on  week¬ 
ends  in  outside-the-school  set¬ 
tings. 

Last  year,  the  program  head 
evolved  into  a  fashion  show, 
with  professional  models  show¬ 
ing  the  latest  fashions  from 
New  York  and  Paris  to  7,000 
area  teenage  girls.  Following 
last  year’s  pi-ogram  a  re-evalu- 
ation  became  necessary.  Al¬ 
though  a  fashion  show  proved 
entertaining,  students  and  edu¬ 
cators  didn’t  find  it  too  helpful. 

For  1971,  the  I,P-T’s  IN-Ses- 
sion  became  a  music  talent 
hunt.  Auditions  were  held  at 
each  high  school  to  determine 
the  talent  that  would  travel 
from  school  to  school  in  the 
packaged  show.  The  final  show 
came  complete  with  its  own 
imaginative  set  and  stage  crew, 
eight  musical  acts  and  Holly¬ 
wood  recording  company  talent 
scouts  as  M.C.’s. 


Props  and  stage  design  were 
put  together  by  students  from 
Long  Beach  City  College.  For 
the  theme  “Sights  and  Sounds 
of  the  City,”  props  included 
street  signs,  fire  hydrants,  traf¬ 
fic  signals,  road  signs,  street 
lights  and  park  benches.  The 
sponsor  got  a  plug  from  a  giant 
sign  with  the  newspaper’s  name 
on  it  made  to  resemble  a  free¬ 
way  exit  sign. 

The  cast  included  29  musi¬ 
cians  and  singers  who  were  on 
stage  throughout  the  entirety 
of  the  4()-minute  show. 

Auditions  were  set  up  at  each 
school  by  activities  directors, 
with  students  and  faculty  as¬ 
sisting  in  the  judging.  Instant 
winners  of  each  audition  re¬ 
ceived  $75,  with  two  alternatives 
each  receiving  $25. 

The  eight-act  show  included 
a  jazz  trumpeter,  folk  singers, 
a  religious  rock  group,  a  classi¬ 
cal  pianist,  and  a  funny  march¬ 
ing  band  that  spoofed  football 
half-time  shows. 

In-paper  stories  in  the  Inde¬ 
pendent,  Press-Telegram  and 
school  newspapers  covei’ed  au¬ 
ditions  and  built  up  interest  in 
the  event.  Since  each  school 
had  its  favorite  performer,  the 
competition  for  the  grand  prize. 
Stories  and  pictures  of  the  en¬ 
tertainers  were  published  as  the 
show  moved  from  school  to 
school.  Interviews  wdth  the 
celebrity  emcees  added  to  the 
coverage. 

♦  *  ♦ 

INDIANAPOLIS  —  A  mar¬ 
ket  brochure  from  the  Indian¬ 
apolis  Star  and  Xeivs  uses  out¬ 
standing  graphics  to  present  a 
volume  of  marketing  statistics. 


Riot  at  Fort  Ord  stockade 
the  Army  won't  talk  about. 

From  the  weekly  column  By  Roger  Rapoport 

Combines  investigative  reporting  with  considered 
comment.  The  result  is  perhaps  one  of  the  most 
illuminating  features  you’ve  seen  in  years.  Roger 
Rapoport  crisscrosses  the  nation  asking  questions 
that  often  lead  to  hard-hitting  exclusives.  Exactly  what 
your  thoughtful  readers  are  demanding  today.  Write  or 
call  John  Osenenko  collect  for  rates  and  availability. 

The  New  York  Times  Special  Features 

229  West  43d  Street,  New  York,  N.Y.  10036 
(212)556-1721 


Market  rankings,  employment, 
ADI  data,  demographics,  reach 
and  frequency,  SMSA  break¬ 
downs,  plus  information  educa¬ 
tion  and  culture,  recreation  and 
sports,  and  a  list  of  major  em¬ 
ployers  are  included  in  the  24- 
page  booklet. 

*  *  * 

BASKETBALL  —  The  De¬ 
troit  News  is  co-sponsor  of  an 
eight-week  summer  basketball 
league  and  tournament  with  five 
age  groups  and  an  open  class 
for  youths  over  19.  The  program 
is  conducted  by  the  Detroit  De¬ 
partment  of  Parks  and  Recre¬ 
ation.  Sponsors’  funds  will  pro¬ 
vide  personnel,  officials,  uni¬ 
forms,  trophies  and  other 
awards.  More  than  30  neigh¬ 
borhood  young  men  are  hired 
to  work  with  the  city’s  staff  as 
officials  and  coaching  assistants. 

if.  if. 

WOMEN  ONLY  —  What  do 
today’s  women  think  about  sex¬ 
ual  relations  before  marriage, 
birth  control  and  abortions?  To 
learn  the  answers  to  these  and 
other  questions,  the  South  Bend 
(Ind.)  Tribune  conducted  a  sur¬ 
vey  “for  women  only.”  More 
than  4,000  responded,  answering 
a  22-question  questionnaire 
which  appeared  in  the  Tribune’s 
Sunday  Magazine,  Michiana. 

The  survey  revealed  a  much 
more  liberal  outlook  than  the 
usual  stereotype  of  midwestern 
women  as  traditionally  conser¬ 
vative  in  personal  behavior  and 
social  viewpoint.  For  instance: 

Nine  out  of  ten  approved 
abortion,  either  at  will  or  un¬ 
der  certain  medical  circum¬ 
stances.  Three  out  of  four  said 
they  might  have  abortions  them¬ 
selves  under  some  conditions. 

Nearly  three  out  of  ten  en¬ 
dorsed  sexual  relations  for  un¬ 
married  women. 

Four  out  of  five  say  they 
drink  and  enjoy  it. 

The  Tribune’s  voluntary  mail- 
in  survey  required  information 
regarding  marital  status,  family 
income,  age  and  education.  Com¬ 
plete  information  on  the  survey 
may  be  obtained  from  Clarence 
Hardin,  public  relations  di¬ 
rector  of  the  South  Bend  Trib¬ 
une. 

♦  ♦  ♦ 

HOT  BRAND  —  A  New  York 
Times  promotion  folder  tells 
about  the  advertising  for  Fruit 
of  the  Loom,  Inc.  in  the  Times 
Sunday  Magazine.  The  booklet 
points  out  the  frequency  of  the 
campaign,  reprints  some  of  the 
ads,  and  includes  comments  of 
Fruit  of  the  Loom  executives. 
Copies  are  av^ailable  from  Mark 
Senigo,  promotion  manager, 
New  York  Times. 

« 

RECRUITER  —  The  Cincin¬ 
nati  Enquirer  calls  itself  the 
market’s  “Prime  Recruiter”  in 
a  promotion  directed  to  the 
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Help- Wanted  classification.  It  i 

tells  of  the  market’s  educational  i 

facilities,  varied  industrial  com¬ 
plex  and  the  talents  of  people 
in  the  market.  Also  included  are  j 

linage  figures  on  daily  and  Sun¬ 
day  newspapers  in  the  market,  j 

and  figures  on  the  Enquirer’s  ! 

coverage. 

*  *  * 

RICHMOND  MARKET  — 
Richmond  (Va.)  Newspapers 
have  released  their  1971  b<x)k- 
let  on  the  Richmond  newspaper 
market,  showing  population  and 
buying  power  for  Virginia  coun¬ 
ties,  with  data  for  the  state’s 
major  newspapers.  Also  includ¬ 
ed  is  coverage  data,  by  county  j 

for  the  Times-Disjtatch  and 
News-Leader,  plus  information 
on  broadcast  stations  in  the 
Richmond  market  and  their 
audiences.  A  list  of  the  principal 
daily  newspapers  in  the  U.  S., 
with  costs  for  a  600-line  ad  in 
each  market,  is  also  included. 

♦  *  ♦ 

VERSE  —  More  than  1,500 
poems  written  by  Toledo  and 
area  residents  poured  into  the 
Blade  between  April  15  and 
May  15  for  the  newspaper’s 
first  poeti-y  contest.  Contestants 
w’ere  divided  into  three  cate¬ 
gories:  adult,  junior,  and  hu¬ 
mor.  Winners  in  each  group  re¬ 
ceived  $50  and  the  title  of  poet 
laureate  for  the  year  from  the 
Blade.  Second  place  and  third 
place  winners  in  each  category 
received  $25  and  $15  respective¬ 
ly- 

The  three  winners  and  the 
six  runners-up  had  their  poems 
printed  in  the  Blade.  In  addi¬ 
tion,  they  were  guests  of  the 
newspaper  at  a  luncheon. 

Judges  of  the  contest  were 
two  professors  of  English  from 
local  universities.  Contest  rules 
were  simple.  Poems  had  to  be 
no  more  than  25  lines,  typed, 
and  on  a  single  side  of  a  sheet 
of  paper. 

*  *  * 

STYLE — The  Enquirer  is  a 
style  leader,  according  to  a 
Cincinnati  Enquirer  promotion 
folder.  Featuring  a  mod  men’s 
style  drawing  in  orange  and 
magenta,  the  folder  also  pro¬ 
vides  men’s  clothing  store  ad¬ 
vertising  linage  for  1970  for 
Cincinnati  newspapers,  plus  de¬ 
partment  store  men’s  wear  ad 
figures. 

*  *  * 

TIRES — “Have  you  written 
off  500,000  new  tire  prospects?” 
asks  a  New  York  Times  promo¬ 
tion  folder.  The  brochure  tells 
that  506,000  New  York  area 
car  owners  are  exclusive  Times 
readers,  and  that  243,000  of 
them  bought  tires  during  the 
past  12  months,  with  102,000 
expecting  to  buy  tires  during 
the  next  year. 
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CLASSIFIED  CLINIC 

Classified  is  star 
in  ‘The  Matchmaker’ 

By  Stan  Finsness 

CAM,  Providence  Journal  and  Bulletin 


Because  Classified  is  “all  ad¬ 
vertising”  in  the  first  place,  it’s 
a  medium  that  lends  itself  to 
profitable  special  selling. 

The  advertisers  are  used  to 
being  together  (in  fact  they 
just  about  have  to)  and  they 
don’t  normally  expect  editorial 
support  (which  is  usually  just 
filler,  not  localized,  and  lousy 
besides) . 

So  you’ll  come  across  lots  of 
seasonally  timed  pages  and  sec¬ 
tions  on  apartment  living,  boats, 
snowmobiles,  camping  vehicles, 
mobile  homes,  etc.  They’re  usu¬ 
ally  pretty  easy  to  sell,  too,  be¬ 
cause  once  you  get  a  half-dozen 
sigs  on  a  couple  of  layout  pages, 
the  rest  of  the  prospects  sign 
up  without  too  much  trouble. 

Charlie  Alves,  CAM,  New 
Bedford  (Mass.)  Standard- 
Times,  came  up  with  an  inven¬ 
tive  and  likely  effective  special 
tab  section  this  Spring — a 
“Match  the  Merchant  Contest” 


in  which  readers  entered  by 
matching  up  pictures  of  90  mer¬ 
chants  by  clipping  90  head  shots 
and  pasting  them  in  a  box  in 
the  proper  ad. 

This  was  an  8-page  tab  with 
the  color  cover  and  the  inside 
page  of  mug  shots  just  about 
paid  for  by  the  space  sold, 
which  was  at  highest  contract 
rate. 

The  contest  gimmick  was  a 
free  trip  to  Portugal  and  Ma¬ 
deira  for  two  plus  second  and 
third  prizes  of  a  television  set 
and  a  portable  radio. 

Fifteen  merchants  ads  ran  on 
each  of  6  pages.  These  were 
uniform  2x2’s  with  a  picture  of 
the  place  of  business,  very  little 
copy  plus  a  box  where  entrants 
pasted  the  owner  or  manager’s 
picture. 

Here  are  some  planning  tips 
Alves  mentioned  in  a  memo  to 
other  CAMs  in  the  Ottaway 
group. 


Borrowed  (or  stole,  which¬ 
ever)  this  idea  from  Middle- 
town,  which  they  ran  last  sum¬ 
mer.  Made  a  few  improvisions. 
Can  run  as  a  tab  or  in  your 
regular  classified  pages. 

Points  to  consider  in  keeping 
costs  down: 

•  Get  a  travel  agency  to  do¬ 
nate  first  prize  and  give  them 
some  promotion  as  considera¬ 
tion;  we  were  successful  using 
this  approach. 

•  Take  pictures  with  Pola¬ 
roid.  Too  many  calls  for  staff 
photographers.  Pictures  not  as 
sharp,  but  sufficient  to  do  the 
job. 

•  Salesman  has  camera  with 
him.  When  account  is  sold,  take 
pictures  and  pick  up  copy  im¬ 
mediately.  This  saves  a  call 
back  and  does  not  allow  account 
to  change  his  mind. 

•  If  hot  type,  as  we  are, 
have  photoengraver  make  cuts 
on  one  plate — DO  NOT  HAVE 
HIM  MAKE  INDIVIDUAL 
CUTS.  This  can  be  accom¬ 
plished  by  having  all  cuts  uni¬ 
form.  If  offset,  no  problem. 

Another  plus  about  this  fea¬ 
ture  is  that  much  of  it  is  extra 
business  from  accounts  that 
would  not  ordinarily  be  Classi¬ 
fied  advertisers.  This  section 
carried  ads  from  a  seafood 
shop,  flower  shop,  barber  shop, 
cab  company,  bakery  and  other 


assorted  advertisers.  Alves  says 
75%  of  the  accounts  repre¬ 
sented  were  non-Classified  ad¬ 
vertisers. 

But  one  important  selling 
twist:  the  feature  was  sold  to 
run  not  just  once  but  on  four 
successive  Mondays  with  no 
change  of  copy. 

Alves  said  over  200  hundred 
correct  entries  were  received, 
which  meant  these  participants 
in  the  contest  had  to  actually 
visit  a  lot  of  places  of  business 
to  match  up  the  facts.  The  win¬ 
ning  entries  were  drawn  from 
the  200-plus  correct  ones  by 
New  Bedford’s  Portuguese  Con¬ 
sul  which  did  no  harm  for  the 
paper’s  PR  in  this  predomi¬ 
nantly  Portuguese  community. 

The  special  section  produced 
28,000  lines  of  plus  business. 
Alves  also  reports  gains  each 
month  so  far  this  year  in  a 
community  having  tough  unem¬ 
ployment  problems. 

• 

Tax  help  is  cited 

Marie  Daerr,  who  covers 
news  concerning  senior  citizens 
for  the  Cleveland  Press,  re¬ 
ceived  a  certificate  of  appreci¬ 
ation  from  the  Internal  Reve¬ 
nue  Service  for  a  story  which 
helped  produce  200  volunteers 
to  help  lower-income  taxpayers 
in  making  their  returns. 


The  \JnWers\tV 
q\  Chicago 


1 


The  University  of  Chicago’s  Urban  Journalism  Fellowship 
Program  offers  an  intensive,  six-month  period  of  study 
for  journalists  who  specialize,  or  wish  to  specialize,  in  the 
coverage  of  urban  affairs.  It  is  designed  to  improve  the 
newsman's  skills  in  analyzing,  interpreting  and  reporting 
the  causes  and  cures  of  urban  problems.  The  10  Fellows 
selected  annually  audit  courses,  attend  special  seminars 
and  engage  in  individual  research  projects.  The  program 
is  administered  by  the  University's  Center  for 
Policy  Study. 

Men  and  women  from  the  print  and  broadcast  media 
who  apply  must  be  from  23  to  35  years  of  age,  hold  a 
full-time  news  media  position  and  be  able  to  arrange 
for  a  six-month  leave  of  absence. 

Full  University  tuition  costs  are  paid  for  each  Fellow. 

A  weekly  stipend  of  $200  is  provided  to  cover 
living  expenses. 

Applications  for  the  program  running  from  January  3 
through  June  1 0  of  1 972  must  be  received  by  August  30. 
For  complete  details  and  an  application  form,  write  to: 

Paul  Gapp,  Coordinator 
Urban  Journalism  Fellowship  Program 
The  University  of  Chicago 
5801  South  Ellis,  Room  501 
Chicago,  Illinois  60637 
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Look  natural,  fellows — 

That  man  with  the  camera  is  here  again 


xui 


People  always  ask  Tony  Tomsic,  pho¬ 
tographer  of  the  Cleveland  Press,  how 
he  gets  such  good  zoo  pictures. 

“It’s  simple,”  he  says.  “You’ve  got  to 
have  a  good  picture  editor.” 

Tony  Tomsic,  35,  is  sure  of  that. 
“Why,  anybody  can  take  zoo  pictures. 
But  on  a  newspaper  you  positively  need 
a  picture  editor  who’s  understanding, 
a  guy  who  knows  it  takes  time  and  pa¬ 
tience  to  get  the  right  photograph.  I’ve 
got  the  right  editor  at  the  Press.” 

Tomsic  was  talking  about  Ken  Solt, 
who  often  goes  out  to  the  Cleveland 
Zoo  himself  with  Tomsic  to  observe  the 
picture-taking.  “You  can’+  go  to  a  zoo 
and  take  five  minutes  and  come  back 
with  a  good  picture.  Sometimes  you 
spend  a  lot  of  time  and  come  back  with 
nothing.  An  editor  must  understand 
this. 

“You  can’t  create  a  picture  at  a  zoo,” 
explains  Tomsic,  who  has  been  taking 
photographs  at  the  zoo  for  10  years. 
“You  can’t  put  a  hat  on  a  monkey  and 
take  the  picture  and  think  it’s  going  to 
be  great.  That’s  not  what  I  go  after.  I 
try  to  get  the  character  of  the  animal 


Cleveland  Zoo 
photographs 


By  TONY  TOMSIC 


Cleveland  Press 


The  photographer  and  assistant 


in  my  photos.  .  .  .  You  don’t  get  pictures 
of  animals  behind  bars  or  in  cages  any¬ 
more.  Not  unless  you  want  to  give  a 
bad  impression  of  the  zoo.  You  get  them 
in  the  open,  natural  shots.” 

Tomsic’s  zoo  photographs  have  been 
widely  acclaimed  in  Cleveland.  Some 
time  ago,  a  gallery  of  his  animal  photos 
was  shown  at  the  zoo.  He  says  a  pho¬ 
tographer  must  have  a  long  lens,  a 
400  mm,  to  bring  subjects  up  close. 

Tomsic  has  been  taking  pictures  since 
he  was  in  grade  school.  At  Cleveland 
Heights  High  School,  he  played  foot¬ 
ball  and  got  hurt.  After  that,  he  began 
taking  pictures  on  a  free  lance  basis, 
selling  them  to  the  Press  and  to  the 


(Produced  by  Lenora  Williamson) 
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Limitation  on  journalists  shopping  center 

,  e  group  commends 

off-duty  activism  favored  daily^s  ad  help 


Promoting  ecology  and  the 
United  Fund  is  okay  for  the 
off-duty  journalist,  but  he 
should  stay  away  from  contro¬ 
versial  political  activities. 

That’s  the  opinion  of  a  clear 
majority  of  50  South  Carolina 
publishers  and  editors  who  an¬ 
swered  a  recent  questionnaire 
from  the  S.C.  Press  Associa¬ 
tion. 

The  journalists  w'ere  given 
a  list  of  12  activities,  ranging 
from  membei-ship  in  civic 
clubs  to  participating  in  anti¬ 
war  movements,  and  asked  to 
specify  which  were  improper 
for  journalists.  33  respondents 
nixed  holding  local  political  of¬ 
fice;  31  felt  participating  in  an¬ 
tiwar  activities  or  signing  po¬ 
litical  advertisements  was  im¬ 
proper;  30  disapproved  of 
holding  state  or  national  po¬ 
litical  office;  29  were  against 
making  political  speeches;  and 
28  disapproved  of  lobbying  for 
non-journalism  legislation. 

Only  two  respondents  disap¬ 
proved  of  belonging  to  civic 
clubs  or  promoting  local  char¬ 
itable  efforts.  Other  items  which 
drew  few  disapproving  votes: 
making  nonpolitical  speeches 

(3) ,  holding  civic  club  offices 

(4) ,  lobbying  for  press-oriented 
legislation  (6),  and  participat¬ 
ing  in  programs  promoting 
ecology  (8). 

Political  activities 

The  respondents  overwhelm¬ 
ingly  endorsed  the  right  of  pub¬ 
lishers,  editors  and  reporters  to 
participate  in  civic  affairs  on 
their  own  time.  By  a  narrow 
25-23  count,  they  approved  po¬ 
litical  activities  by  publishers, 
but  they  condemned  political 
participation  by  editors  (25- 
22)  and  reporters  (33-15). 

On  other  matters  they  voted: 
28-19  for  the  argument  that 
a  journalist  has  “special  re¬ 
sponsibilities”  to  remain  non- 


controversial  and  impartial 
rather  than  a  right  to  spend 
free  time  as  he  chooses. 

32-13  against  the  notion 
that  “certain  issues,  like  Viet¬ 
nam,  are  so  momentous  that 
they  demand  action  —  on  one 
side  or  the  other — by  everyone, 
including  journalists.” 

20-19,  with  11  undecided, 
in  favor  of  firing  an  employe 
who  “participated  in  an  activity, 
like  a  demonstration,  which  you 
felt  would  harm  your  paper’s 
image.”  Publishers  voted  7-3, 
for  firing,  while  editors  (rang¬ 
ing  from  editorial  page  editors 
to  women’s  editors)  were  16-13 
against  firing. 

Opinions  were  sharply  di¬ 
vided  on  the  question  of  politi¬ 
cal  participation  by  journalists. 
Hubert  Hendrix,  associate  pub¬ 
lisher  of  the  Spartanburg  Her¬ 
ald-Journal,  wrote,  “How  can  a 
journalist  presume  to  report  ac¬ 
curately,  fairly  and  objectively 
on  an  issue  he  feels  is  so  ‘mo 
mentous’  that  he  must  take  an 
active  role  in  open  advocacy  of 
a  particular  and  extreme  view?” 

State  Editor  Don  O’Briant  of 
the  Greenville  News  commented, 
“A  journalist  has  a  responsi¬ 
bility  to  the  public  to  be  able 
to  report  factually  and  unbi¬ 
ased.  He  cannot  do  this  if  he  is 
embroiled  in  a  battle.  He  tends 
to  lose  his  capacity  for  over¬ 
view.” 

Agreeing,  a  Charleston  edi¬ 
tor  observed  that  a  reporter 
who  actively  supports  one  side 
“exposes  himself  to  a  sort  of 
self-brainwashing  and  in  this 
mental  state  cannot  accurately 
report  the  facts  to  the  reader.” 

Freedom  in  spare  time 

Other  editors  endorsed  the 
journalist’s  freedom  to  spend 
his  spare  time  as  he  pleases. 
“A  journalist  can’t  hide  behind 
his  profession,  but  should  take 
an  active  interest  to  be  con¬ 


cerned  about  all  community  af¬ 
fairs,”  wrote  W.  W.  Smoak  Jr., 
editor  of  the  Walterboro  Press 
and  Standard. 

According  to  Editor  Greg 
Smith  of  the  Lake  City  News, 
“After  working  hours,  the  jour¬ 
nalist’s  involvement  in  such  con¬ 
troversial  affairs  is  strictly  a 
personal  decision.  He  is  bound 
to  become  neither  more  nor  less 
involved  than  any  other  citi¬ 
zen.” 

No  guidelines 

Another  editor  replied  sim¬ 
ply,  “We  are  all  American  citi¬ 
zens,  aren’t  we?” 

Associate  Editor  William  P. 
Cheshire  of  the  Columbia 
State  “despaired”  of  completing 
the  questionnaire  because  “to 
my  mind  hard  and  fast  guide¬ 
lines  are  impossible.” 

Cheshire  explained,  “The  test 
ought  to  be :  does  what  I  do 
adversely  affect  the  job  I  do? 
...  I  don’t  see  that  it  makes 
much  difference  whether  the  ac¬ 
tivity  engaged  in  is  civic,  po¬ 
litical  or  what-not.  If  it  dam¬ 
ages  the  newspaper’s  credibil¬ 
ity  or  the  credibility  of  its 
news,  it  ought  not  to  be  al¬ 
lowed.” 

The  survey  was  conducted  in 
May  by  Carl  Stepp,  under  the 
general  direction  of  Dr.  Reid 
Montgomery,  professor  of  Jour¬ 
nalism  at  the  University  of 
South  Carolina  and  director  of 
the  S.C.  Press  Association. 

• 

S.  F.  rep  officers 

Larry  Oliver!,  San  Francisco 
Printing  Co.,  was  elected  presi¬ 
dent  of  San  Francisco  Chapter, 
American  Association  of  News¬ 
paper  Representatives.  Other 
officers  are:  Don  Ferrull  (Cres- 
mer.  Woodward,  Omara  & 
Ormsbee),  vicepresident;  Tom 
Cullen  (Western  Dailies)  treas¬ 
urer,  and  Don  Bennett  (Los 
Angeles  Times,  secretary. 


Floyd  Sparks,  publisher  of 
the  Hayward  (Calif.)  Daily  Re¬ 
view,  was  presented  with  the 
Maurice  Roper  Award  for  serv¬ 
ice  by  a  medium  “over  and 
above”  the  normal  business  re¬ 
lationship  to  retail  shopping 
centers  within  the  newspaper’s 
circulation  area. 

Donor  of  the  award  was  the 
Northern  California  promotion 
manager’s  association,  a  group 
of  45  shopping  center  promotion 
managers  located  from  Santa 
Rosa  to  Bakersfield. 

The  award,  commemorating 
the  late  promotion  manager  of 
Serramonte  Center,  Daly  City, 
was  given  for  the  first  time  to 
the  Daily  Review.  It  is  given 
only  at  the  discretion  of  the 
board  of  directors  of  the  asso¬ 
ciation  and  a  special  nominating 
committee,  to  that  medium 
(newspapers,  tv,  radio  or  direct 
mail)  which  furthers  the  effec¬ 
tiveness  of  advertising  by  shop¬ 
ping  centers. 

• 

Reporter  shield  bill 
advances  in  Illinois 

A  bill  to  let  newsmen  refuse 
to  name  their  sources  of  infor¬ 
mation  before  grand  juries  and 
other  official  bodies  unless  a 
court  declares  such  disclosure 
essential  to  the  public  interest 
was  passed,  20-0,  by  the  Illi¬ 
nois  Senate  executive  commit¬ 
tee  this  week. 

Rep.  Arthur  Berman,  D-Chi- 
cago,  sponsor  of  the  House- 
passed  measure,  which  appears 
likely  to  be  enacted  before  the 
legislature  adjourns  at  the  end 
of  the  month,  termed  it  “a  pro¬ 
posal  to  maintain  freedom  of 
the  press.” 

The  House  rejected,  75-52,  a 
bill  to  create  a  media  study 
commission  under  which  the 
Governor  would  have  appointed 
a  panel  of  newsmen  to  recom¬ 
mend  ways  of  making  reports 
“more  factual.” 


Zoo  pictures 

(Continued  from  page  31) 

old  Cleveland  News.  He  went  to  Ohio 
State  University  and  studied  agricul¬ 
ture.  But  he  quit  after  a  year — he  was 
taking  free  lance  photos  on  the  campus 
for  the  Press — and  went  to  work  for 
United  Press  International.  He  stayed 
with  UPI  briefly,  then  went  to  the 
Press  in  1955. 

Tony  has  had  no  formal  instruction  in 
photography.  He’s  had  some  troubles, 
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of  course,  like  the  time  a  tiger  cub  bit 
his  daughter.  “We  put  the  cub  on  a 
leash,  and  it  bit  my  little  girl.  Tali, 
on  the  knee.  Nothing  bad,  but  it  was 
upsetting.  And  then  like  the  time  some 
guy,  during  the  Cleveland  newspaper 
strike  some  time  ago,  got  the  idea  of 
putting  a  paper  in  the  hands  of  a 
chimpanzee  at  the  zoo  and  asking  me 
to  photograph  the  scene.  There  were  two 
chimps  in  the  cage,  young,  lively  ones. 
They  tore  up  the  paper,  scattered  every¬ 
thing  around,  chased  me.  It  was  a  mess. 
No  picture.” 


Tomsic,  when  he  travels,  always  ends 
up  at  the  zoo.  In  Japan,  he  had  a  great 
time  at  the  zoo  in  Tokyo.  And  the 
famed  San  Diego  Zoo  always  attracts 
him. 

In  Cleveland,  Tony  often  goes  to  the 
zoo  on  his  days  off.  “I’ve  gotten  to  the 
point  where  I’m  concerned  about  the 
welfare  of  all  the  animals,”  Tony  adds. 
“I  know,  for  instance,  when  the  giraffe 
is  going  to  have  a  baby.  Sure,  I  get 
laughed  at  around  the  office,  but  I’ve 
got  a  strong  back.” 
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Nikon  Makes  The  Sun  Shine. 
The  Battimore  Sun. 


The  BaltimoreSunpapers  have  modern¬ 
ized  their  photoequipment  with  Nikon  F 
35mm  single-lens  reflex  cameras. 

Standard  equipment  for  every  Sun 
photographer  includes  three  inter¬ 
changeable  Auto-Nikkor  lenses:  wide- 
angle  24mm  f2.8,  medium-long  85mm 
fl.8  and  telephoto  200mm  f4.  “We 
find  the  24mm  ideal  for  getting  the  en¬ 
tire  picture  at  close  range!’  explained 
Bill  LaForce,  Director  of  Photography 
for  the  Sun  papers. 

“Our  men  can  guess-focus  this  lens 
and  still  get  sharp  pictures  because 
of  its  tremendous  depth-of-field’,’  he 
added.  “The  85mm  fl.8  gives  us  extra 
speed  for  available-light  shots  and  just 
the  right  perspective  for  portraits.  The 


200mm  tele  gives  us  the  reach  we 
need  for  a  big  image  when  we  can’t  get 
close  to  the  subject’.’ 

For  special  assignments,  the  Sun- 
papers  photo  pool  can  provide  its  lens- 
men  with  additional  Nikkor  lenses 
ranging  from  ultra-wide  20mm  to  lOx 
telephoto  500mm. 

Twelve  of  the  Baltimore  Sunpapers’ 
cameras  have  Nikon  electric  motor 
drives.  They  enable  the  photographer 
to  shoot  continuously  at  rates  up  to  4 
pictures  a  second.  Armed  with  this 
automatic  fire  power,  Mr.  LaForce  said, 
a  Sun  photographer  can  always  be 
sure  of  getting  the  one  picture  that 
sums  up  the  whole  story. 

Nikon  camera  equipment  is  a  major 


reason  whythe  Sunpapers’ photo  team 
ranks  among  the  nation’s  most  profi¬ 
cient.  It  has  helped  make  the  Balti¬ 
more  Sun  one  of  the  world’s  leading 
newspapers. 

Nikon  Inc.,  Garden  City,  N.Y.  11530. 
Subsidiary  of  Ehrenreich  Photo-Optical 
Industries,  Inc.  (In  Canada:Anglophoto 
Ltd.,P.Q.)[lBn 


‘Happy  item’  tabloid 
thrives:  no  sick  ads 
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ANALYTICAL  STUDY  BY 


GEORGE  NEUSTADT,  INC. 


31  Union  Square,  New  York 


WE  SELL  NEWSPAPERS 


We  sell  newspapers  to  advertisers  the  same  way  news¬ 
papers  sell  themselves  to  readers... we  get  the  news. 


Newspapers  tell  us  what’s  happening  in  the  market 
place. 


No  other  medium  has  a  fraction  of  the  activity  that 
newspapers  have.  All  the  stores  and  all  the  brands 
are  there.  And  they  are  new  every  day... with  new 
prices,  new  items,  new  stores,  new  brands,  new  ideas. 


Newspapers,  when  you  come  right  down  to  it,  are  the 
market  place. 


We  comb  newspapers  for  facts.  We  organize  those 
facts  by  computer.  And  we  let  the  facts  speak  for 
themselves.  Because  those  facts  tell  our  clients 
what's  selling,  when,  where,  at  what  price,  and, 
very  often  why. 


And  that  is  the  news  of  the  market  place. 


Political  ad 
rates,  rules 
in  Texas  poll 

of  Texas  daily  and 
weekly  editors  had  “no  opinion” 
when  asked  in  a  recent  suiwey 
“Should  Congress  limit  money 
s})ent  on  political  advertising 
per  canditlate  per  race?” 

The  same  study  revealed  that 
.■>(>.4S  of  the  dailies  under  50,- 
000  circulation  charged  more 
than  their  local  rates  for  po¬ 
litical  ads.  However,  08.8%  of 
the  50,000  plus  circulation  dai¬ 
lies  hut  only  7A'  f  of  the  week¬ 
lies  charged  more  for  political 
ads. 

The  ))roject,  “A  Study  of  the 
Political  .Advertising  Kate 
Structure  of  Texas  Newspa¬ 
pers”  was  conducted  on  a  scien¬ 
tific  random  .samiile  basis  with 
the  state’s  approximately  600 
weeklies  and  121  newspapers  by 
two  Texas  Tech  University  pro¬ 
fessors  of  journalism. 

The  survey  was  made  to  de¬ 
termine  what  variance  in 
charges  and  hamlling  of  politi¬ 
cal  advertising  exists  on  Texas 
newsi)apers,  with  particular  in¬ 
terest  in  learning  whether  poli¬ 
ticians  have  to  pay  a  premium 
for  their  political  advertising. 

Authoring  the  study  was 
Rali)h  L.  Sellmeyer,  associate 
professor  of  journali.sm  and  a 
former  Kansas  weekly  editor, 
and  Dr.  Hower  Hsia,  Tech  asso¬ 
ciate  professor  of  journalism  in 
charge  of  research. 

Newsjjapers  studied  were 
weeklies  and  semi-weeklies,  dai¬ 
lies  under  50,000  and  dailies 
over  50,000  circulation. 

Prior  appr«>val 

Other  facets  of  the  study  re¬ 
vealed  that,  overall,  88.8%  of 
the  newspapers  require  prior 
appi’oval  by  someone  in  author¬ 
ity  before  any  political  ad  is 


run.  Papers  under  50,000  cir¬ 
culation  scored  87.9 '^c  in  agree¬ 
ment  on  this  point,  requiring 
])rior  approval,  while  100%  of 
the  dailies  over  50,000  and 
77.9%  of  the  weeklies  indicated 
management  needed  to  approve 
a  political  ad  before  running  it. 

Some  81.3%  of  the  50,000 
])lus  circulation  pajiers  said 
they  had  refused  political  ad¬ 
vertising  for  one  reason  or  an¬ 
other  while  48.5%  of  the  50,000 
and  under  papers  said  they  had 
refused  some  political  ads.  Only 
25%  of  the  weeklies  had  refused 
l)olitical  ads.  Reasons  for  re¬ 
fusal  covered  such  areas  as  po¬ 
tentially  libelous  copy,  missed 
deadlines,  and  late  copy 
changes. 

In  answer  to  a  question,  “Do 
you  have  special  requirements 
for  j)olitical  advertisers  you  do 
not  require  of  other  advertisers 
other  than  ])ayment  in  advance 
as  required  by  law?”  only 
17.6  of  the  weeklies  said  yes, 
while  89.4%  of  the  dailies  un¬ 
der  .50,000  and  43.8%  of  the 
dailies  over  50,000  said  they 
had  s))ecial  requirements. 

These  reciuirements  included 
having  all  ads  signed,  or  a  line 
inserted  designating  it  “politi¬ 
cal  advertising.” 

Denis  spend  the  most 

In  designating  their  political 
affiliation,  35.3%  of  the  week¬ 
lies  said  they  were  Democratic, 
1.5%  Republican,  and  68.8%  of 
the  dailies  claimed  the  Demo¬ 
cratic  party.  The  remainder  of 
dailies  and  weeklies  called 
themselves  Independents.  No 
Texas  daily  newspaper  of  those 
sampled  claimed  to  be  Republi¬ 
can. 

As  to  which  of  the  two  ma¬ 
jor  political  parties  spends  the 
mo.st  advertising  money  with 
them,  it  came  as  no  surprise  in 
Democratic  Texas  that  the 
Democrats  spend  the  most.  The 
l  etuiTis  show  that  69.1%  of  the 
weeklies  say  Democrats  spend 
the  most  jiolitical  ad  money  and 


The  book  that  teaches  kids 
parents  are  “paper  tigers" 

From  Today’s  Parent  By  Barbara  W.  Wyden 


Weekly  column  for  parents  about  children  by  the 
women’s  editor  of  The  New  York  Times  Magazine. 
Write  or  call  John  Osenenko  collect  for  rates  and 
availability. 

The  New  York  Times  Special  Features 

229  West  43d  Street,  New  York,  N.Y.  10036 
(212)556-1721 


50%  of  the  daily  pajicrs  agree 
that  the  Demos  spend  more 
print  political  advertising 
money. 

Ag(‘ncy  coiiinii<<sions 

Agency  commissions  for  po¬ 
litical  advertising  are  paid  by 
29.9%  of  the  newspapers  in 
Texas  for  local  advertising.  The 
study  also  showed  that  89.7% 
jiay  commissions  on  national  po¬ 
litical  advertising. 

Deadlines  on  all  sizes  of  pa¬ 
pers  in  the  state  for  submitting 
and  running  political  ads  were 
about  the  same  as  for  retail  ad¬ 
vertising. 

The  authors  of  the  study  said 
an  89%  return  was  scored  on 
the  mailing. 

Any  newspapers  or  individu¬ 
als  wishing  a  complete  set  of  re¬ 
sults  of  the  study  should  write 
to  the  Texas  Tech  Department 
of  Mass  Communications  (P.O. 
Box  4080,  Lubbock,  Tex.  79409). 

• 

Maine  lawmakers  kill 
political  ad  rate  bill 

The  Maine  State  Legislature 
rejected  a  bill  which  would  have 
prohibited  new'spapers  from 
charging  premium  rates  for  po¬ 
litical  candidates. 

Maine  publishers  maintained 
that  there  is  no  difference  be¬ 
tween  rates  charged  for  politi¬ 
cal  advertising  and  other  types 
of  advertising. 

The  bill  apparently  developed 
out  of  the  Waterville  Morning 
Se7itinel’s  inadvertently  charg¬ 
ing  a  candidate  for  the  Legisla¬ 
ture  regular  ad  rate  instead  of 
peiTuitting  him  to  advertise  un¬ 
der  a  lower  rate  available  to 
all  advertisers  in  the  Oakland, 
Me.,  area. 

The  Sentinel  notified  the  leg¬ 
islative  committee  that  the  bill¬ 
ing  had  been  in  error. 

• 

Public  iiilerest  kills 
suit  for  $18  million 

An  $18-million  libel  suit  filed 
against  the  Florida  Twics- 
Union  for  stories  it  printed 
about  an  alleged  murder-for- 
hire  conspiracy  involving  a 
Black  Hammock  Island  real 
estate  transaction  has  been  dis¬ 
missed. 

Circuit  Court  Judge  Major 
B.  Harding  ruled  that  William 
A.  Moore  Jr.  had  no  grounds 
for  charges  of  malice  he 
brought  against  the  Jackson¬ 
ville  new'spaper  shortly  after 
he  w^as  charged  wdth  conspiracy 
to  kill  a  real  estate  agent  and 
three  law’yers. 

Judge  Harding  said  the 
new’spaper  articles  w'ere  a  fair 
account  of  matters  involving 
public  interest. 
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First  group  of  9 
is  selected  for 
OU  Hall  of  Fame 

Nine  newspapermen  comprise 
the  first  group  selected  to  the 
Oklahoma  Journalism  Hall  of 
Fame. 

They  are: 

Milton  Reynolds,  Ediiioiid 
Sun; 

E.  K.  Gaylord,  Oklahonian- 
Tiiaes; 

Richard  Lloyd  Jones  Sr.,  Tnl- 
sa  Tribune; 

Roscoe  Dunjee,  Dluck  Dis¬ 
patch; 

W.  R.  “Bill”  Martineau,  Ok- 
lahoma  City  Livestock  \eics; 

Jim  Lucas,  Scripps-Howard 
Newspapers  w'ar  correspondent; 

Will  Rogers,  columnist; 

H.  H.  Herbert,  OU  Journal¬ 
ism  School; 

Walter  S.  Campbell,  author 
and  OU  professor. 

Gaylord  and  Herbert  are  still 
living. 

The  nine  w’ere  selected  from 
30  nominations.  The  others  will 
remain  in  nomination  for  con¬ 
sideration  next  year. 

Sponsored  by  the  Central 
State  University  chapter  of  Pi 
Delta  Epsilon  journalism  fra¬ 
ternity,  the  hall  w'as  incoi-pora- 
ted  last  year  to  provide  recog¬ 
nition  for  those  who  have  made 
outstanding  contributions  to 
state  journalism  as  well  as  na¬ 
tive  Oklahomans  who  have  per¬ 
formed  outstanding  service  out¬ 
side  the  state. 

Judges  selecting  the  first 
group  were  A.  J.  Hruby,  asso¬ 
ciate  publisher  of  the  Duncan 
Banner,  representing  the  Okla¬ 
homa  Press  Association;  Jim 
Osborn,  president  of  the  frater¬ 
nity;  Dave  Fellers,  vicepresi¬ 
dent,  and  Dr.  Ray  Tassin,  chair¬ 
man  of  the  CSU  Journalism  De¬ 
partment. 

A  large  certificate  with  a 
photo  and  citation  for  each 
member  will  now  hang  in  the 
Oklahoma  Journalism  Hall  of 
Fame  of  the  Communications 
Center,  CSU.  Another  certificate 
containing  from  one  to  ten  new 
members  will  be  added  each 
year. 

• 

Linage  correction 

In  the  linage  figures  for  Janu¬ 
ary  (E&P  June  12,  page  52) 
Media  Records  supplied  erron¬ 
eous  figures  for  the  Baltimore 
News- American.  Media  Records 
has  advised  E&P  that  the  Sun¬ 
day  figure  was  inadvertently 
added  to  the  evening  figure.  The 
correct  evening  total  is  1,151,519 
lines.  The  newspaper  was  closed 
by  a  strike  the  previous  year 
so  there  was  no  comparative 
figure  for  1970. 
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Mayors  do  funny  things, 
so  Feld  does  ‘Hizzonor’ 


Bill  Feld  is  creator  of  a  daily 
comic  strip  “Hizzonor,”  from 
Bell-McClure  Syndicate. 

Feld  emphasizes  that  his  main 
character,  Mayor  Henry 
Blooper,  is  not  modeled  after 
any  one  mayor.  The  chief  execu¬ 
tive  of  the  mythical  town  of 
Levityville  is  a  “composite  of 
several  dozen  mayors  I  have 
studied,”  Feld  explains.  “He  is 
not,  of  course,  typical  of  all 
mayors  ...” 

The  cartoonist  lives  in  Pas¬ 
saic,  New  Jersey,  with  his  wife 
and  two  youngsters.  “But 
Mayor  Blooper  is  nothing  like 
our  mayor,  I)r.  Bernard  Pinck.” 
While  Feld  is  interested  in  local 
politics  and  active  in  commun¬ 
ity  affairs,  he  has  never  run 
for  office.  “And  after  ‘Hizzoner’ 
appears  in  newspapers,  I  prob¬ 
ably  never  can.  I’ll  be  the  fel¬ 
low  that  candidates  try  to  get 
to  endorse  their  opponents,” 
Feld  remarked. 

The  artist  explains  he’s  a 
politician-watcher.  “Politicians,” 
he  says,  “are  much  more  fun 
to  watch  than  birds  or  girls, 
and  a  whole  lot  more  unpre¬ 
dictable.  You  can  never  tell 
what  one  will  do  next,  but  the 
chances  are  whatever  he  does 
will  be  funny.” 

A  graduate  of  Panzer  College 
School  of  Visual  Arts  (now 
Montclair  State  Teachers  Col¬ 
lege),  Feld  established  a  com¬ 
mercial  art  studio  after  Korean 
war  service.  He  still  maintains 
the  studio  and  is  editonal  car¬ 
toonist  for  Eastern  Catholic 
Life. 

• 

Winners  unnounced 
in  Evinrude  contest 

Robert  H.  Boyle,  a  senior 
editor  of  Sports  Illustrated, 
w'on  the  fifth  annual  Evinrude 
competition  administered  by  the 
Outdoor  Writers  Association  of 
America. 

Robert  Moore,  Sacramento 
Union,  received  the  second 
place  award.  Two  freelance 
writers  from  Ohio,  Erwin 
Bauer,  Columbus,  and  George 
Laycock,  Cincinnati,  shared 
third  place. 

Citations  were  received  by 
Mike  C  r  a  m  o  n  d  ,  Vancouver 
Daily  Province;  Bill  Barada, 
Sarasota,  Fla.,  a  contributing 
editor  to  Skin  Diver  magazine; 
and  Bill  Cochran,  Roanoke 
(Va.)  Times. 

First  prize  is  a  $1,000  United 
States  savings  bond;  second,  a 
$500  bond;  the  two  third  place 
finishers  share  bonds  totaling 
$250  each. 


BILL  FELD,  with  a  little  assist 
from  his  new  comic  strip  hero, 
Major  Blooper,  finishes  up  one  of 
the  daily  drawings  for  "Hiiionor." 

Texarkana  Gazette  wins 
highest  animal  honors 

The  Arkansas  Press  Associa¬ 
tion  Sweepstakes  Award  and 
four  othei-  awards  for  journal¬ 
istic  excellence  during  1970 
were  presented  to  the  Texar¬ 
kana.  Cazettc. 

The  winning  feature  entry 
was  a  story  by  James  Presley 
concerning  a  cancer  victim’s 
fight  with  the  disease. 

The  winning  news  stoiy  was 
about  the  Karen  Vickers  kid¬ 
napping  case.  It  was  w’ritten  by 
Sue  Tidwell  and  included  Miss 
Vicker’s  personal  account  of  the 
experience. 

Chief  Photographer  Bob 
Burns  won  the  first  place  award 
in  news  photography  with  a 
picture  which  was  published  in 
the  Gazette’s  Easter  Sunday 
edition,  1970.  The  photo  was  of 
three  crosses  played  upon  by 
sunlight  at  the  First  Lutheran 
Church  on  Texas  Boulevard. 

The  sweepstakes  winner  in 
the  weekly  category  was  the 
Dumas  Clarion.  The  DeQueen 
Bee  won  first  place  in  commu¬ 
nity  service. 

• 

Polling  places  barred 
to  Illinois  newsmen 

A  bill  which  would  have  per¬ 
mitted  the  Hews  media  in  poll¬ 
ing  places  during  all  state  and 
local  elections  has  been  killed 
by  the  Illinois  Senate  Elections 
Committee. 

One  Democrat,  Sen.  Daniel 
O’Brien  of  Chicago,  supported 
the  measure,  contending  it 
would  make  for  more  accurate 
reporting  of  elections.  Others, 
including  Republicans,  said  the 
presence  of  the  media,  espe¬ 
cially  television  camera  crews, 
would  distract  election  judges 
from  their  work. 


Music  game  on  radio 
leads  to  new  column 

The  Gilmore  Brothers,  two 
Connecticut  youths,  have  com¬ 
menced  a  new  weekly  column 
which  deals  with  contemporary 
music.  Telstar  Productions  and 
Publications  Inc.,  (11  Harding; 
Lane,  Westport,  Conn.  06880) 
is  handling  the  syndication  of 
the  column. 

Telstar  also  syndicates  the 
Gilmore  Brothers’  new  radio 
musical  game  show,  “Play- 
Music.”  The  column  idea  is  an 
outgrowth  of  the  game  show 
which  is  tied  in  directly  with 
the  weekly  music  survey  sheet 
of  the  Top  Ten  Teen  Tunes. 

Since  Doug  and  Keith  Gil¬ 
more  wanted  to  personalize  the 
survey  sheet  with  a  few  pithy 
comments  to  their  fans,  the  idea 
of  communicating  through  the 
common  denominator  of  pop 
music  brought  itself  into  focus. 
From  then  on,  enthusiastic  mail 
to  their  radio  program  for  the 
music  news  almost  suggested  a 
column  as  a  “natural  exten¬ 
sion.” 

The  Gilmore  Brothers,  Doug¬ 
las,  19,  a  freshman  at  Fairfield 
University,  and  Keath,  18,  a 
high  school  student,  have  three 
years  experience  behind  them  on 
a  Danbury  radio  station. 

• 

Articles  or  column 
about  speech  therapy 

Articles  on  speech  problems 
for  use  as  a  six-part  series  or 
as  nucleus  of  a  weekly  column 
are  being  circulated  by  Allied 
Feature  Syndicate  of  Cleveland. 

The  “Clear  Talk”  package  is 
authored  by  an  Indiana  hos¬ 
pital  speech  therapist,  Mary 
Alice  Bennet,  who  experienced 
a  speech  problem  herself  as  a 
young  girl.  She  enrolled  at  the 
School  of  Speech  at  Northwest¬ 
ern  University  and  worked  in 
the  clinic  there.  Her  own  speech  ! 
problem  was  solved.  j 

Use  of  “Clear  Talk”  as  a  j 
series  has  included  follow-up  I 
replies  to  reader  questions.  The 
Dayton  (Ohio)  News  opened  its 
telephone  lines  for  calls  one 
Sunday  following  the  original 
series,  and  a  two-part  question 
and  answer  article  ran  subse¬ 
quently. 

Speech-help  pamphlets  are  of¬ 
fered  in  connection  wdth  the 
syndicate  feature. 

J.  Oliver  Amos  bonored 

Miami  University  at  Oxford, 
Ohio,  presented  its  1971  Alumni 
Award  to  J.  Oliver  Amos,  presi¬ 
dent  of  the  Sidney  Printing  & 
Publishing  Co.,  owner  of  the 
Sidney  Daily  News,  Coin 
World,  Giin  Week  and  other 
periodicals. 


UNITED 

FEATURE 

SYNDICATE 


COLUMNS 


MARQUIS  CHILDS 
DON  MACLEAN 
HENRY  J.  TAYLOR 
WILLIAM  S.  WHITE 
VIRGINIA  PAYETTE 
NORTON  MOCKRIDGE 
MARY  McGRATH 


SPECIALTY  COLUMNS 


BY  GEORGE! 

Humorous  Advice 
THE  ACES 

World  Champion  Bridge  Team 
CHARLES  J.  ELIA 

Daily  Investor-Mutual  Funds 
:  SUSIE  MAC 

Personal  Problems 
MARGARET  DANA 
I  Consumer  Guide  Lines 
YOUR  JOB 

I  Employment  Counseling 
;  STELLA  WILDER 
Daily  Horoscope 
JEAN  ADAMS 
I  Teen-age  Problems 
1  MARIAN  CHRISTY 
i  After  a  Fashion 


INTERNATIONAL  NEWS 


LONDON  EXPRESS 
News-Feature  Service 
LONDON  EXPRESS 
News  Report 


VARIETY  FEATURES 


LITTLE  PEOPLE’S  PUZZLE  D/S 
SPOTLITE  SERIES 
WHERE  IN  THE  WORLD...? 
CROSSWORDS  D/S 
HEALTH  CAPSULES  D 


EDITORIAL  CARTOON 


RANAN  LURIE  D 


COMICS 


ANOTHER  VIEW  D 
EBand  FLO  D/S 
FERD’NAND  D/S 
GORDO  D/S 
NANCY  D/S 
PEANUTS  D/S 
GUMMER  ST.  D/S 
CAPTAIN  AND  THE  KIDSS 
EMMY  LOU  D/S 
GINGER  D 
llFFY  D 
iPIXies  D 
TARZAN  D/S 
i  FRED  AND  OTHERS  D 
'  THE  BOSLEYS  W/S 
THE  COLONIALS  D/S 
THE  DROPOUTS  D/S 
THE  GOOD  OLD  DAYS — 
ANTIQUES  FAIR  W/S 
ZODY  D 

THERE  OUGHTA  BE  A  LAW  D/S 
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Deaths 


JAMES  LARNARD  FERIXSON 

Janies  Larnard  Ferguson,  70, 
chairman  of  the  board  of  the 
Sawyer-Ferguson-Walker  Com¬ 
pany,  died  June  17  in  New  York 
after  an  illness  of  two  months. 

Ferguson  who,  with  the  late 
J.  H.  Saw'j’er,  founded  the  Saw- 
yer-h’erguson-Walker  Company 
in  Chicago  in  1929,  began  his 
career  as  a  classified  ad  sales¬ 
man  at  the  Chicago  Tribune. 
I^ater  he  joined  Hearst’s  Chi¬ 
cago  Herald  Examiner  and  then 
moved  to  Liberty  magazine  as 
a  salesman.  He  came  to  New 
York  in  1983  as  president  of 
S-F-W. 

He  served  on  the  board  of 
Press  Wireless  Inc.  and  the 
Castilla  Corporation  and  w'as 
active  in  the  American  Associ¬ 
ation  of  Newspaper  Representa¬ 
tives  and  the  Policy  Committee 
of  the  Bureau  of  Advertising. 

Surviving  are  his  widow,  the 
former  Pamela  Vulte;  three 
daughters,  a  son,  a  stepson,  and 
seven  grandchildren. 

*  ♦  * 

JAMES  H.  COUEY  JR. 

James  H.  Couey  Jr.,  47,  pub¬ 
lisher  of  the  Honolulu  Star- 
Bulletin  for  the  past  two 
months,  died  of  a  heart  attack 
June  22  in  Fiumicino  Airport, 
Fiome,  while  he  was  waiting  to 
board  a  plane  to  Hong  Kong. 

Since  the  beginning  of  the 
year  Couey  had  traveled  more 
than  200,000  miles  on  business 
for  the  Star-Bulletin  and  its 
ownership  group  headed  by 
Chinn  Ho.  He  was  instrumental 
in  Star-Bulletin  acquisitions  of 
other  newspapers  in  Guam, 
North  Dakota  and  West  Vir¬ 
ginia. 

Couey  and  his  wife,  Eliza¬ 
beth,  were  heading  home  to 
Hawaii  after  having  attended 
the  International  Press  Institute 
meetings  in  Helsinki  and  vaca¬ 
tioning  in  Italy. 

A  native  of  Macon,  Ga.,  Jim 
('ouey  was  editor  of  the  campus 
newspaper  at  the  University  of 
Georgia  and  went  on  to  a  ca¬ 
reer  in  journalism,  starting  at 
the  Birmingham  News  as  a 
sports  writer  and  editor.  After 
service  in  the  Navy  in  World 
War  II  he  rejoined  the  News 
and  liecame  its  general  man¬ 
ager. 

In  1961  Couey  moved  to  the 
Tainya  (Fla.)  News  and  Times 
as  general  manager  and  became 
president  of  the  Tampa  Tribune 
Co.  in  1966.  Two  years  later 
he  went  to  the  Star-Bulletin 
as  assistant  to  the  publisher 
and  executive  editor.  He  suc¬ 
ceeded  L.  Porter  Dickinson  as 
publisher  and  also  was  made 
executive  vicepresident  of  the 
Hawaii  Newspaper  Agency,  of 
which  Dickinson  is  president. 
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10%  gain  seen 
for  Lee  group 

Lee  Enterprises  Inc.,  owner 
of  14  daily  newspapers  and 
nine  radio  and  television  sta¬ 
tions,  expects  to  establish  new 
records  in  revenues  and  earn¬ 
ings  for  both  the  third  quarter 
and  the  first  nine  months  of 
the  fiscal  year,  David  K.  Gott¬ 
lieb,  president,  said  this  week. 

Gottlieb  told  a  group  of  fi¬ 
nancial  analysts  and  securities 
dealers  in  Chicago  that  barring 
any  drastic  economy  turndown, 
his  company  expects  about  a 
lOr'f)  increase  in  operating  earn¬ 
ings  in  fiscal  1971.  Broadcasting 
proijerties  will  contribute  85% 
to  net  volume,  he  said. 

For  the  third  quarter  ending 
June  80,  Gottlieb  forecast  that 
Lee  would  improve  last  year’s 
record  of  $757,782  or  39<  a 
share  in  earnings  and  $8,948,- 
807  in  revenues.  He  added  that 
last  vear’s  9-month  records  of 
$2,284,611,  or  $1.17  a  share  in 
earnings  and  $26,824,067  in  rev¬ 
enues  also  would  be  surpassed. 
The  9-month  earnings  for  1970 
do  not  include  extraordinary 
income  from  the  sale  of  proper¬ 
ties  and  interests. 

Gottlieb  said  that  WSAZ-tv 
at  Huntington-Charleston,  W. 
Va.  is  making  a  “significant 
contribution”  to  third  quarter 
results.  The  station  was  ac¬ 
quired  by  Lee  in  April  for  $18 
million  in  cash. 

He  also  said  that  during  the 
past  nine  years  Lee  has  in¬ 
vested  more  than  $20  million 
on  expansion  and  modernization 
programs. 

He  said  Lee  is  interested  in 
acquiring  other  newspapers  and 
has  been  talking  with  publish¬ 
ers  in  Oregon  where  the  com¬ 
pany  now  has  a  paper  at  Cor¬ 
vallis. 

Directors  of  the  company 
have  authorized  a  three  for  two 
common  stock  split  by  means 
of  a  50%  stock  dividend,  con¬ 
tingent  upon  approval  by  stock¬ 
holders  at  an  August  10  meet¬ 
ing.  Gottlieb  said  the  directors 
expect  to  raise  the  cash  divi¬ 
dend  on  the  increased  shares  to 
7c  quarterly. 

• 

Strike  talks  set 
at  Newark  News 

A  mediation  session  in  the 
strike  of  North  Jersey  News¬ 
paper  Guild  members  against 
the  Newark  (N.J.)  News  was 
scheduled  for  Friday,  June  25. 
Representatives  of  both  man¬ 
agement  and  the  union  said  the 
parties  were  farther  apart  on 
issues  than  they  were  when  the 
walkout  began  May  27. 


Court  dismisses 
receiver  motion 
against  Enquirer 

Common  Pleas  Court  Judge 
William  R.  Matthews  dismissed 
a  stockholders’  motion  to  put 
Cincinnati  Enquirer  Inc.  into 
receivership.  He  ruled  that  at¬ 
torney  William  Flax  had  failed 
to  produce  “a  scintilla  of  evi¬ 
dence”  of  any  wrongdoing  or 
misuse  of  power  by  Enquirer 
officers. 

Flax  brought  the  action  in 
behalf  of  Francis  X.  Bninet  and 
his  wife,  who  own  1,372  shares 
of  Enquirer  common  stock. 
They  said  they  were  seeking 
relief  for  all  Enquirer  share¬ 
holders. 

American  Financial  Corp., 
Cincinnati  holding  company,  re¬ 
cently  purchased  the  majority 
interest  in  the  Enquirer. 

In  his  suit  filed  in  Api-il,  Flax 
claimed  that  corporate  officers 
had  wasted  company  assets  in 
litigation  w'hich  did  not  benefit 
the  corporation.  He  also  ob¬ 
jected  to  the  Enquirer  publish¬ 
ing  articles  by  a  reporter,  Ger¬ 
ald  White,  which  have  exposed 
the  Enquirer  to  lawsuits.  If 
these  are  successful,  he  main¬ 
tained,  they  could  make  the 
newspaper  company  insolvent. 

Flax  complained  that  since 
1965  the  control  of  the  Enquirer 
had  rested  with  Francis  li. 
Dale,  president  and  publisher, 
and  Henry  W.  Hobson  Jr.,  as¬ 
sistant  secretary.  Both  are  at¬ 
torneys  and  Hobson  is  a  part¬ 
ner  in  the  firm  of  Frost  and 
.Jacobs  which  has  represented 
the  company  in  four  lawsuits. 

In  court  argument.  Enquirer 
attorney  John  A.  Lloyd  Jr.  said 
Flax  had  drawn  imaginary  in¬ 
ferences  from  certain  simple,  in¬ 
nocuous  facts  and  was  attempt¬ 
ing  to  impose  a  form  of  cen¬ 
sorship  on  the  Enquirer  because 
he  disagrees  with  the  Whii^e 
stories  concerning  a  court  offi¬ 
cer. 

• 

Women’s  club  drops 
sex  from  its  name 

The  Canadian  Women’s  Press 
Club  voted  to  open  its  member¬ 
ship  to  men  and  changed  its 
name  to  the  Canadian  Profes¬ 
sional  Press  Club. 

The  67-year-old  club  has  541 
members  in  14  branches  across 
Canada. 

Officers  elected  at  the  trien¬ 
nial  meeting  included:  Joyce 
Kilfillian,  Regina,  president; 
Joan  MacLeod,  Ottawa,  first 
vicepresident ;  Ruth  McKenzie, 
Ottawa,  second  vicepresident; 
and  Sheila  Stuart,  Saskatoon, 
treasurer. 


Past  week’s  range 
of  stock  prices 


(NEW  YORK  STOCK  EXCHANGE) 

6/ 16  6/23 

Berkey  Photo  .  11%  10% 

Boise  Cascade  .  31%  27% 

Capital  Cities  Bdestg .  46'/t  4S% 

Cowles  Communications  .  11%  10% 

Crown  Zellerbach  .  33%  34 

Cutler  Hammer  .  35%  35% 

Dayco  Corp .  17%  17% 

Digital  Equipment  .  80%  77% 

Eastman  Kodak  .  80%  79% 

Eltra  Corp .  25%  25% 

Fairchild  Camera  .  45  41% 

Foote,  Cone,  Belding  .  II  11% 

Gannett  Co .  48%  47 

Georgia  Pacific  .  49%  47% 

Great  Northern  Nekoosa .  49  48% 

Harris  Intertype  .  59%  58% 

inmont  .  11%  10% 

International  Paper  .  35yt  36% 

Kimberly  Clark  . .  32  31 

Knight  Newspapers  .  63yt  63% 

North  American  Rockwell  ....  28%  27% 

Republic  Corp .  7%  6% 

Richardson  Co .  12%  12% 

Singer  .  72%  74% 

J.  W  Thompson  .  55%  55 

Time  Inc .  53%  50 

Times  Mirror  .  46%  45 

White  Consolidated  .  25%  24% 

(AMERICAN  STOCK  EXCHANGE) 


Domtar  . 

....  13% 

H% 

Ehrenreich  Photo  . 

....  13% 

11% 

Lee  Enterprises  . 

....  25 

25% 

Media  General  . 

....  28t/2 

26% 

Milgo  Electronics  .  . 

....  18 

16% 

New  York  Times  . 

....  24% 

24 

PKL  . 

....  4% 

3% 

Southwest  Forest  Ind . 

....  20 

17% 

Wells.  Rich,  Greene  . 

.  20 

17% 

Wood  Industries  . 

....  19% 

IV/s 

(OVER  THE  COUNTER) 

Booth  Newspapers  .  38%  38% 

Boston  Herald-Traveler  .  —  20 

Cincinnati  Enquirer  .  37%  38 

Com  Corp .  6%  6% 

Compugraphic  Corp .  14%  13% 

Compuscan  .  20%  18% 

Datascan  .  II  9% 

Dow  Jones  .  .  45yi  45'/j 

Doyle,  Dane,  Bernbach  .  24%  23 

Federated  Publications  .  44'/;  46 

Grey  Advertising  .  14%  I3y« 

Hurletron  .  .  5%  5% 

Ogiivy,  Mather  .  34%  32 

Photon  .  10  91% 

Post  Corp.  (Wise.)  .  14  14 

Bidder  Pubs.  .  22%  21% 

Interpublic  Group  .  24y2  23'/2 

Multimedia,  Inc .  34%  34'% 

Washington  Post  .  26  22'% 

(CANADIAN  EXCHANGE) 

Abitibi  .  —  71/2 

B.  C.  Forest  .  —  21% 

Great  Lakes  Paper  .  —  17% 

MacMillan.  Bloedel  .  —  23% 

Southam  Press  .  —  60 

Thomson  Newspapers  .  —  27% 
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ind  changed  its  San  Francisco  office,  a  post  he 
Canadian  Profes-  held  with  Katz  and  Rathbone. 
lub.  James  Son  tag  has  been  ap- 

old  club  has  541  pointed  to  the  staff  of  W-G’s 
branches  across  office  in  San  Francisco.  He  had 
been  western  research  manager 
ed  at  the  trien-  for  Rathbone  &  Associates, 
included:  Joyce  which  later  became  a  division 
rina,  president;  of  Cresmer,  Woodward,  O’Mara 
I,  Ottawa,  first  &  Ormsbee.  The  division  was 
Ruth  McKenzie,  closed  down  earlier  this  year 
d  vicepresident;  when  Theodore  W.  Rathbone 
uart.  Saskatoon,  joined  Mathews  Shannon  &  Cul¬ 
len  Inc. 
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This  announcement  is  neither  an  offer  to  sell  nor  a  solicitation  of  an  offer  to  buy  any  of  these  securities. 
The  offer  is  made  only  by  the  Prospectus. 


1,294,000  Shares 

The  Washington  Post  Cc»inpany 

Class  B  Common  Stock 

(par  value  $1.00  per  share) 


Price  S26  Per  Share 


Copies  of  the  Prospectus  may  be  obtained  in  any  state  in  which  this  an¬ 
nouncement  is  circulated  only  from  such  of  the  underwriters  as  may  legally 
offer  these  securities  in  compliance  tvith  the  securities  latvs  of  such  State. 


Loeb,  Rhoades  &  Co. 


hazard  Freres  &  Co. 

The  First  Boston  Corporation 


Drexel  FTrestone 

Incorporated 

dnPont  Glore  Forman  Eastman  Dillon,  Union  Secnrities  &  Co.  Goldman,  Sachs  &  Co. 

Incorporated  Incorporated 

Hornhlower  &  Weeks-Hemphill,  Noyes  Kidder,  Peahody  &  Co.  Lehman  Brothers 

Incorporated  Incorporated 

Merrill  Lynch,  Pierce,  Fenner  &  Smith  Paine,  MVhher,  Jackson  &  Cnrtis 

Incorporated  Incorporated 

Salomon  Brothers  Smith,  Barney  &  Co.  Stone  &  W ehster  Secnrities  Corporation 

Incorporated 

White,  Weld  &  Co. 


Wertheim  &  Co. 


Folj^er  Nolan  Fleming  Don;[^las 

Incorporated 

American  UBS  Corporation 
A.  G.  Becker  &  Go. 

Incorporated 

GBWL-Hayden,  Stone  Inc. 


Dean  Witter  &  Co. 

Incorporated 

Johnston,  Lemon  &  Co. 


Bache  &  Co. 

Incorporated 

Reynolds  &  Go. 


Basle  Securities  Corporation  Bear,  Stearns  &  Go. 

Alex.  Brown  &  Sons  Burnham  and  Company 


F.  Eberstadt  &  Co.,  Inc. 


Clark,  Dodi^e  &  Co.  Dominick  &  Dominick, 

Incorporated  Incorporated 

Equitable  Secnrities,  Morton  &  Co. 

Incorporated 

EuroPartners  Securities  Corporation  Harris, Upham  &  Co.  E.  F.  Hutton  &  Company  Inc. 

Incorporated 

W.  E.  Hutton  &  Co.  F.  S.  Moseley  &  Go.  Paribas  Corporation  R.W.  Pressprich  &  Go. 

Incorporated 

L.  F.  Rothschild  &  Co.  Shields  &  Company  F.  S.  Smithers  &  Co.,  Inc. 

Incorporated 

SoGen  International  Corporation  Swiss  American  Corporation  G.  H.  Walker  &  Co. 

Incorporated 

Walston  &  Co.,  Inc.  Wood,  Struthers  &  Winthrop  Inc. 


June  16, 1971 


Jury  in  retrial  increases 
libel  verdict  to  $485,000 


A  $485,000  libel  judgment  has 
been  returned  against  Phoenix 
Newspapers  Inc.  by  a  Superior 
Court  jury  in  a  retrial  of  a  suit 
brought  in  1959  by  former  Ari¬ 
zona  Attorney  General  Wade 
Church. 

Defense  counsel  has  an¬ 
nounced  the  verdict  will  be  ap- 
l)ealed. 

The  retrial  was  ordered  in 
1908  by  the  Arizona  Supreme 
Court  on  the  appeal  of  Phoenix 
Newspapers  of  a  jury  judgment 
in  May  1963  awarding  Church 
$50, (too  damages. 

The  suit  was  ba.sed  on  an  edi¬ 
torial  titled  “Communism  and 
Mr.  Church”  published  in  the 
Arizo>M  Republic  May  11,  1959. 
The  editorial  attack^  a  “peo¬ 
ple’s  council”  proposal  made  by 
Church  who  at  that  time  was 
the  state’s  attorney  general. 

In  the  retrial,  the  jury  award¬ 
ed  Church  $250,000  in  compen¬ 
satory  damages  and  $235,000  in 
jtunitive  damages. 

The  retrial  has  been  ordered 
on  the  basis  that  the  lower 
court’s  instruction  to  the  jury 
at  the  first  trial  did  not  define 


“actual  malice,”  a  necessary 
element  of  libel,  as  w'as  required 
by  the  Times  v.  Sullivan  libel 
decision  of  the  Supreme  Court 
of  the  United  States. 

The  decision  in  the  Times  case 
was  handed  down  between  the 
first  trial  of  the  Church  suit 
and  consideration  of  the  appeal 
by  the  .Arizona  Supreme  Court. 
• 

Health  news  award 

The  Fullertmi  (Calif.)  Dailp 
Xews  Tribune  received  the  1970 
Media  .Award  of  the  Orange 
County  Chiropractic  Society. 
The  award  was  presented  to  the 
paper  for  “major  contributions 
to  public  knowledge  of  vital 
health  matters.” 

• 

N.  H  weekly  sold 

Norman  E.  Bailey,  president 
and  publisher  of  the  Hampton 
Union  and  several  other  news¬ 
papers  in  northern  New  Eng¬ 
land,  announced  the  acquisition 
of  the  Hampton  Sewf!  Review, 
published  weekly  by  Woodbury 
Press  Inc.  at  Seabrook,  N.H. 


NOW  I  HAVE  \ 
•|  MY  OWN  E&P  I 
\  SUBSCRIPTION  / 


f  YOU’RE  NO 
DUMMY!  / 

— y 


Classified  manager 
direels  produetion 

Paul  A.  Stanton,  classified 
advertising  manager  of  the 
Saginaw  (Mich.)  News,  has 
been  named  to  the  new  position 
of  production  manager.  The 
Saginaw  News  is  a  Booth  News¬ 
paper. 

James  P.  Brown,  manager  of 
the  News,  said  the  position  was 
created  so  that  the  paper  will 
be  prepared  to  adapt  to  new 
printing  processes. 

Stanton  is  succeeded  as  classi¬ 
fied  manager  by  William  W. 
Gieve,  general  advertising  man¬ 
ager. 

Brown  announced  that  the 
general  and  retail  display  de¬ 
partments  will  l)e  combined  into 
one  department  under  the  di¬ 
rection  of  Jack  R.  Merrill,  re¬ 
tail  advertising  manager. 

Walter  C.  H.  Kirchner,  ad¬ 
vertising  salesman,  was  named 
assistant  display  manager  with 
responsibilities  for  national  and 
co-operativ’e  advertising. 


O^Baiiiioii  scholarship 
for  political  reporter 

An  endowment  fund  has  been 
established  at  Indiana  Univer¬ 
sity  by  State  Senator  Frank 
L.  O’Bannon  and  Mrs.  O’Ban- 
non  of  Coiydon  to  provide  a 
scholarship  in  the  I.U.  Uepari- 
ment  of  Journalism  for  a  stu¬ 
dent  specializing  in  political  re¬ 
porting. 

The  O’Bannons,  alumni  of 
I.U.  are  honoring  Senator 
O’Bannon’s  father,  Robert  P. 
O’Bannon,  and  grandfather,  the 
late  Lew  M.  O’Bannon,  both 
Corydon  newspapermen  and 
politicians. 

Robert  O’Bannon,  who  took 
over  the  newspaper  reins  in 
1943,  still  publishes  the  Corydoti 
Democrat. 


ORDER  YOUH  OWN  SUBSCRIPTION  NOW.  MAIL  THIS  COUPON. 
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M  a  year,  U.S.  and  Canada- 
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Potter  company  huys 
daily  in  New  Jersey 

.After  14  years  of  ownership, 
Herman  J.  Obermayer  has  sold 
the  Long  Branch  (N.J.)  Daily 
Record  to  a  corporation  headed 
by  Walter  B.  Potter,  publisher 
of  the  Culpeper  (Va.)  Star- 
Exponent. 

Dudley  B.  Thomas,  vicepresi¬ 
dent  of  the  new  publishing  firm, 
has  assumed  duties  as  general 
manager  of  the  Daily  Record,  a 
70-year-old  newspaper  which 
has  been  converted  from  eve¬ 
ning  to  morning  publication. 
Circulation  is  around  10,000. 

The  broker  in  the  sale  was 
Walter  B.  Grimes,  Washington. 

Obermayer  continues  to  own 
the  Northern  Virginia  Sun  at 
Arlington,  Va. 


Circulators 
cautioned  on 
young  drivers 

Jack  Harrington,  general 
manager  of  the  California 
Newspaperboy  Foundation,  has 
cautioned  members  against  al¬ 
lowing  persons  under  18  years 
of  age  to  drive  a  motor  vehicle 
in  delivering  newspapers. 

A  U.S.  Department  of  Labor 
official  recently  ordered  the 
Chula  Vista  (Calif.)  Star-News 
to  stop  using  a  minor  (under 
18)  to  service  a  motor  route.  He 
cited  Order  No.  2  of  the  Child 
labor  provisions  of  tbe  Fair 
Labor  Standards  Act  which  pro¬ 
hibits  minors  from  using  a  mo- 
tor-driven  vehicle  (motorcycle, 
motor  scooter,  automobile)  in 
their  occupation. 

However,  Harrington  said, 
CNF  advised  the  newspaper 
that  newspaperboys  are  exempt 
from  the  Child  Labor  provisions 
of  the  act;  thus  the  citation 
was  invalid. 

But,  Harrington  warned,  Cal¬ 
ifornia’s  motor  vehicle  law  con¬ 
tains  a  specific  prohibition 
against  the  employment  of  per¬ 
sons  under  18  to  drive  a  motor 
vehicle  on  the  highways, 

Harrington  said  he  had  been 
advised  that  if  a  newspaperboy 
under  18  is  cited  in  violation  of 
this  statute,  a  court  probably 
would  rule  that  the  intent  of 
the  law  was  to  forbid  any  minor 
to  use  a  motor  vehicle  in  the 
pursuit  of  an  occupation  re¬ 
gardless  of  whether  he  was  an 
independent  contractor  or  an 
employe. 


Buys  5  Georgia  weeklies 

The  Opelika-Auburn  Publish¬ 
ing  Co.  in  Alabama  which  pub¬ 
lishes  the  Opelika- Auburn 
Daily  News,  has  purchased 
five  Georgia  weeklies,  the 
Cuthbert  Times,  the  Fort 
Gaines  News-Record,  the  Cal¬ 
houn  County  News,  the  Arling¬ 
ton  Tri-County  Courier  and  the 
Steivart-Webster  Journal.  Mil¬ 
lard  Grimes,  publisher,  an¬ 
nounced  the  purchases. 


Dallas  reps  elect 

Harry  Dolahite  of  Scripps- 
Howard  Newspapers  is  the 
newly  elected  president  of  the 
Dallas  Chapter,  American  As¬ 
sociation  of  Newspaper  Repre¬ 
sentatives.  J.  C.  Kelly  of  Saw'- 
yer-Ferguson- Walker  is  secre¬ 
tary-treasurer,  and  Gilbert 
Vetters,  Harte-Hanks  newspa¬ 
pers,  is  vicepresident. 
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These  are  positions  in  which 
newspaper  people  are  able  to 
make  a  valuable  contribution. 

It  is  recognized  that  a  con¬ 
flict  of  interest  is  possible  in 
teaching  situations,  since  our 
news  and  editorial  columns  fre¬ 
quently  deal  with  education. 
Therefore  all  arrangements  in 
this  field  must  be  submitted  in 
advance  to  the  editor  and  pub¬ 
lisher  or  the  executive  editor  for 
clearance.  And  the  staff  member 
connected  with  an  educational 
institution  must  remember  that 
his  first  obligation  is  to  the 
newspapers. 


have  botched 
thing  long  now 

take  over.”  Some 

rules  jjp 

screening  W  : 

thoroughly.  UH  / 

Regarding  grooming,  it  was 
agreed  that  anyone  meeting  the 

public  for  the  newspaper  should  ^  ^  m 

dress  neatly.  Pantsuits  for  wo-  H^E  ^  ‘  B 

men  have  generally  been  F  f  1#  •  ^ 

frowned  on,  but  the  opposition  E  M  J^^BVy^^H 

hasn’t  reached  the  point  where 
it  has  been  “put  in  writing.” 

Most  companies  allow  the 
personnel  department  to  decide 
pantsuits 
some  have 

are  Some 

.staffers  on  the  ^ 

have  agreed,  under  pres-  * 

sure,  not  to  wear  them  during  ^  .i. 

business  hours.  ~  '  .  '■ 

One  newspaper  that  allows  .«  ’  .  .* 

wearing  of  pantsuits  aroused  an  ./sv^ 

cxlitor’s  anger  when  someone  in  ELMER  C.  MAY,  Dallas  Times  Herald,  chairman  of  fhe  arrangements 

the  plant  called  them  “hot-  for  the  NPRA  conference,  sees  that  the  registration  is  going  okay  in 

pants.”  The  editor  wanted  them 
to  be  called  city  shorts.” 

^garding  the  length  of  men’s  discussion  and  the  matter  of  there  are  so  many  restrictive 
hair,  one  said  length  should  1^  alcoholism  brought  the  opinion  clauses  in  union  contracts  that 
in  good  taste,  but,  legally,  if  that  an  alcoholic  is  not  as  like-  publishers  are  prevented  from 
an  individual  wants  to  wear  ly  to  spread  the  habit  as  a  drug  using  this  equipment  to  its  full 
long  locks  he  is  within  his  addict.  One  recounted  an  at-  capability. 

rights,  according  to  some  court  tempt  made  to  rehabilitate  a  What  can  the  publisher  do? 
decisions.  Other  courts  have  drug  user  and  pusher  in  a  He  can  raise  advertising  rates 
held  the  opposite.  newspaper  plant.  which  has  been  done  several 

A  men’s  wear  shop  had  a  Certain  Guild  units  have  in-  times  in  the  past  two  decades 
sales  staff  that  was  completely  ferred  they  will  go  along  with  but  too  much  of  this  is  danger- 
long-haired.  The  solution  for  a  management  statement  of  pol-  ous  to  the  small  advertiser  and 
soliciting  this  account  for  ad-  jcy  on  alcoholism  and  subse-  many  large  ones  can  be  priced 
vertising  was  to  have  a  long-  quent  discharge  if  necessary,  out  of  the  paper,  Worcester 
haii*ed  account  men  call  on  They  will  agree  to  the  person  said. 

them.  It  was  pointed  out  that  joining  Alcoholics  Anonymous,  Publishers  can  increase  cir- 
this  was  a  big  advertiser.  then  if  he  doesn’t  beat  his  prob-  culation  rates  which  has  been 

Safety  in  areas  where  there  lem  he  can  be  discharged.  done  several  times,  but  there 

is  machinery  is  another  factor  One  newspaper  is  working  to  again,  he  can  price  himself  out 
in  the  long-hair  debate  whUe  rehabilitate  an  ex-convict.  This  of  the  market.  With  inflation 
another  said  effective  rapport  particular  person  has  turned  squeezing  everyone’s  pocket, 
between  the^  supervisor  and  the  out  to  be  an  excellent  worker,  many  subscribers  cannot  afford 
supervised  in  these  and  other  This  has  a  chance  of  being  13  issues  a  week  of  a  newspa- 
cases  can  solve  many  touchy  accomplished,  it  was  pointed  out,  per,  some  of  which  cost  as  high 
questions.  if  it  ig  shown  that  management  as  $1.80.  He  cautioned,  “don’t 

Lone-hair  debate  trusted  and  is  not  inter-  think  for  a  minute  circulation 


Even  some  older  employes  ment. 


the  revenue  picture  of  the  pub-  editor. 


want  to  wear  long  hair  and 
“kookie”  clothes  while  many 
have  been  observed  wearing 
peace  symbols  either  on  clothing 
or  as  part  of  their  apparel. 

A  case  in  point:  A  reporter 
who  had  already  been  hired  by 
a  paper  wore  a  wreath  of  let¬ 
tuce  leaves  at  his  college  gradu¬ 
ation  exercises.  The  rest  of  the 
graduates  wore  “mortar  boards.” 
The  question  arose  in  the  con¬ 
ference  workshop:  “Can  he 
write?  If  he  can,  keep  him.” 

Drug  abuse  came  in  for  some 


With  constant  demands  for 
higher  scales  and  manning 
clauses  in  pressmen  contracts 
such  that  traffic  policemen  are 
needed  to  keep  the  men  from 
falling  over  each  other,  news¬ 
paper  managements  have  ex¬ 
perienced  a  terrific  strain  on 
profits,  Willard  Worcester,  pub¬ 
lisher  of  the  Muncie  (Ind.) 
Newspapers,  told  NPRA  mem¬ 
bers. 

Electronic  equipment  has 
helped  to  hold  down  costs  to 
some  extent,  he  observed,  but 


lishing  business — it  amounts  to 
about  30  percent  of  the  gross.” 

In  addressing  the  personnel 
managers,  many  of  whom  n^o- 
tiate  union  contracts,  Worces¬ 
ter  said  that  management  of 
unions  is  “getting  in  the  hands 
of  a  more  radicaJ  element. 

“Conservative  members  often 
do  not  attend  regular  union 
meetings.  As  a  result,  unions 
are  being  run  by  a  group  of 
young  men  who  are  “radical  in 
their  ideas,  and  no  loyalty  for 
their  employer. 


VII. 

Nothing  in  these  policies 
should  be  construed  as  restrict¬ 
ing  the  rights  of  staff  members 
to  perform  voluntary  services 
for  religious,  cultural,  or  social 
organizations. 

However,  a  staff  member 
should  not  prepare  publicity  for 
any  organization  which  receives 
or  hopes  for  attention  in  the 
newspapers’  columns.  This  can 
be  very  awkward  both  for  the 
staff  member  and  for  others 
who  handle  his  copy. 
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The  Weekly  Editor 

GEORGE  AM)  ‘ROSIE/ 

By  William  Rutledge  III 


Of  the  many  newspaper  jobs 
George  and  Rosalind  Shaffer 
have  held  in  their  varied  ca- 
ret!rs,  they  say  that  none  has 
l>een  as  exacting  and  gratifying 
as  their  current  roles.  George 
is  e<iitor  and  publisher  of  the 
Tolucan  and  his  wife  “Rosie” 
is  his  star  reporter  and  unof¬ 
ficially  co-publisher. 

The  Tolucan  is  the  w’eekly 
newspaper  of  Toluca  Lake,  an 
elite  residential  suburb  of  Los 
Angeles.  It’s  crow'ded  with  cel¬ 
ebrities  and  dignitaries  of  the 
communications  and  entertain¬ 
ment  fields,  Rob  Hope  among 
them. 

“I’m  very  proud  of  my  three 
years  as  the  owmer,  publisher, 
and  editor  of  the  Tolucan,” 
Shaffer  remarked  with  uncon¬ 
cealed  pride.  “Within  these 
years  I  have  tripled  the  free 
circulation  from  about  8,000  to 
its  jjiesent  of  more  than  25,000. 
Its  size  has  tripled  from  eight 
pages  (tabloid)  to  its  present 
size  of  from  20  to  28  pages. 
Our  advertising  accounts  have 
tripled  from  the  30  to  40  when 
I  took  over  to  its  present  list 
of  from  90  to  120  accounts  in 
display  linage.  Probably  most 
important  our  gross  annual  in¬ 
come  from  the  Tolucan  has  also 
tripled,  despite  tight  economic 
times,  from  about  $30,000 
yearly  to  almost  $100,000.” 

Shaffer’s  secret?  “If  there  is 
a  secret  to  this  success,”  he 
said,  “it’s  seeing  to  it  that  the 
Tolucan  is  as  readable  as  I  and 
my  staff  can  possibly  make  it. 
To  lie  dull  is  the  most  serious 
offense  a  new^spaper  can  com¬ 
mit.  True,  we  do  not  have  sen¬ 
sational  news.  But,  from  the 
outset,  I  have  been  determined 
that  the  community  events  will 
be  ))resented  as  interestingly  as 
]iossible. 

Get  involved 

“To  do  this  job,  it  has  meant 
that  Rosie  and  I  and  those  on 
my  little  staff  must  become 
completely  involved  in  the 
events  and  the  thinking  of  the 
people  of  Toluca  Lake.  With 
journalistic  skill  and  energy'  a 
P'lW  meeting  or  garden  show 
can  1)6  very  appealing  reading 
to  the  people  in  the  community.” 

1'he  community  w'eekly  is  no 
l)lace  for  specialization.  As  pub- 
lishei-  of  the  Tolucan,  Shaffer 
said  that  he  had  to  take  an 
active  hand  in  every  phase  of 
operations  —  including  news 
gathering,  features,  copy  han¬ 


dling,  ad  planning  and  ad  lay¬ 
out,  proofreading  and  dummy¬ 
ing  pages,  seeing  that  the  news¬ 
paper  w'as  off  the  presses  in 
time  for  the  carriers,  seeing 
that  they  had  a  full  crew  of 
carriers,  helping  to  collect  as 
well  as  pay  the  bills. 

Mrs.  Shaffer  says  she  and 
her  husband  became  so  involved 
in  all  phases  of  publishing  the 
))aper  that  she  doubted  that 
they  had  enjoyed  four  days 
off  in  their  three  yeai-s  in  To¬ 
luca  Lake.  “It’s  not  only  a 
matter  of  days  off,  but  evenings 
and  nights,  too.  I  find  George 
staying  all  hours  in  the  office, 
all  wound  up  in  some  phase 
of  the  business.  There  is  a  fas¬ 
cination  about  a  community 
weekly  that  is  so  absorbing.  In 
such  a  paper  no  one  does  a 
single  job.  Everyone  must  do 
many  jobs.  And,  w'e  must  all 
see  that  all  of  the  countless 
jobs  are  done. 

“The  community  responds  to 
such  journalism.  If  our  paper 
is  a  few  hours  late,  the  phones 
start  ringing.  People  are  ask¬ 
ing  us  about  the  paper.  Adver¬ 
tisers  can  see  immediate  and  di¬ 
rect  results.  The  weekly  is  a 
vital  force  and  factor  in  the 
life  of  the  community. 

“The  community  weekly  is  a 
veiy  special  and  distinctive 
field  of  journalism,  with  its 
special  demands  upon  those  in 
it  and  its  very  .special  rewards, 
too.” 

Born  into  a  family  of  Ger¬ 
man  ancestiy  and  ancestry  that 
ante  dated  the  American  Rev¬ 
olution,  Shaffer  came  West  to 
Chicago  from  Pennsylvania 
and  on  a  scholar.ship  entered 
the  University  of  Chicago.  He 
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dates  his  newspaper  career 
from  the  tender  age  of  eight, 
when  he  w'as  setting  type  in  his 
father’s  plant  that  published 
suburban  weeklies  in  Dauphin 
County,  near  Harrisburg,  Pa. 

Worked  for  Chicago  Trib 

On  the  campus  of  the  Uni¬ 
versity  of  Chicago  he  became 
correspondent  for  the  Chicago 
Tribune,  which  he  described  as 
“brilliant,  dynamic,  and  so  far 
above  other  newspapers  of  the 
■time  that  it  was  justified  in  its 
coining  its  boastful  slogan,  ‘The 
World’s  Greatest  Newspaper.’  ” 

Walter  Howie,  the  legendary 
city  editor  dramatized  in  “The 
Front  Page,”  took  one  of  Shaf¬ 
fer’s  campus  news  items  and 
created  a  situation  that  Shaf¬ 
fer  never  forgot — and  never 
tires  of  retelling.  It  was  a  rou¬ 
tine  item  that  ordinarily  would 
have  been  routed  directly  into 
the  nearest  wastebasket  but  it 
nearly  brought  a  sudden  end  to 
his  press  career. 

The  item  repoi’ted  that  the 
Dean  of  Women  had  ordered  all 
girls  who  were  to  appear  on 
the  stage  in  a  Greek  tragedy 
to  wear  petticoats  l)eneath  their 
Grecian  robes.  Hardly  good 
copy,  but  How'ie  spiced  up  the 
item  and  put  it  on  the  front 
page. 

Shaffer  w'as  called  in  by  the 
university  administration  and 
W’as  expelled  from  the  univer¬ 
sity,  w’ith  cancellation  of  his 
prized  scholarship. 

When  he  reported  to  Howie 
on  this  event,  the  city  editor 
supplied  the  coup  de  grace  with 
the  decision,  “Well,  if  you’re 
out  of  college,  you’re  of  no  use 
to  us.” 

All  seemed  lost  for  Shaffer 
but  he  went  to  Harvey  T.  Wood¬ 
ruff,  celebrated  Trib  sports 
editor  and  stai-ted  covering 
sports. 

As  a  sports  writer  Shaffer  be¬ 
came  a  close  friend  of  Coach 
Amos  Alonzo  Stagg  and  some¬ 
thing  of  a  confidante  in  dealing 
with  the  press.  Stagg  was  very 
much  in  the  sports  news 
throughout  those  years  as  one 
of  football’s  all  time  greats, 
first  as  a  player  and  then  as 
University  of  Chicago  coach. 
Also,  Stagg  had  coached  tw’o 
United  States  Olympic  track 
and  field  teams. 

Shaffer  married  Rosalind  in 
1914.  He  had  met  and  wooed 
her  at  the  University. 

He  also  counts  among  his 
vivid  memories  bringing  West¬ 
brook  Pegler  to  the  Tribune  as 
a  sports  feature  writer,  later 
to  enjoy  national  syndicate 
fame  as  one  of  the  crustiest  and 
most  cynical  feature  writers  in 
American  journalism  annals. 

Soon  after  World  W’ar  I,  with 
the  Pacific  coast  booming  and 
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Hollywood  suddenly  becoming  a 
major  source  of  news,  Shaffer 
became  West  Coast  correspond¬ 
ent  for  the  Tribune,  the  New 
York  NewH,  and  the  old  Liberty 
magazine. 

While  her  husband  often 
traveled  to  various  places  on 
the  coast  for  news  and  fea¬ 
tures,  Rosalind  began  her  wrrit- 
ing  career.  While  bringing  up 
their  son  and  daughter  she  be¬ 
gan  covering  the  movie  studios 
and  recounts  with  pride  that 
the  nation’s  new’spaper  readers 
became  acquainted  with  Shirley 
Temple  through  her  articles  on 
the  child  film  star. 

After  26  years  with  the 
Tribune  organization,  Shaffer 
moved  into  successive  executive 
positions  with  Warner  Bros., 
Univei’sal,  and  Paramount 
movie  studios. 

At  the  time  of  Pearl  Harbor 
he  returned  to  the  newspaper 
field  as  a  writer  for  Marshall 
Field’s  Chicago  Sun,  now  the 
Siin-Tinies. 

During  the  war  he  became 
a  staff  member  of  the  Los  An¬ 
geles  tabloid  News. 

Soon  after  the  war  Shaffer 
ignored  all  advice  and  took  his 
fii-st  step  into  the  weekly  field, 
buying  the  Newport  Beach  Bal¬ 
boa  Pres.s. 

He  returned  to  the  metro¬ 
politan  newspaper  field  with  a 
job  on  the  Los  Angeles  Exanv- 
iner,  which  lasted  until  the 
Hearst  morning  paper  was  ab¬ 
sorbed  by  the  afternoon  Herald. 

Shaffer  and  his  wife  went  to 
Honolulu,  where  he  worked  on 
the  copy  desk  of  the  Advertiser 
and  to  this  day  expresses  his 
amazement  over  the  quality  of 
that  paper.  Next  stop  in  their 
checkered  careers  was  his  po¬ 
sition  as  editor  of  the  daily 
paper  in  Guam. 

Back  on  the  mainland  George 
worked  on  the  staff  of  the  San 
Fernando  Valley’s  paper,  the 
Valley  News  and  Green  Sheet. 
and  then  bought  the  Tolucan. 
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classified  section 

Benefit  from  our  Vast  Newspaper  Audience 


ANNOUNCEMENTS 

NEWSPAPER  SERVICES 

NEWSPAPERS  WANTED 

FEATURES  AVAILABLE 

ANNOUNCEMENTS 

'^iPPR^SERS^CONSm^^ 

APPRAISALS  FOR  ESTATE,  TAX, 
partnership,  loan  and  insurance  pur¬ 
poses.  Sensible  fees.  Brochure.  M.  R. 
Krehbiel,  Box  88,  Norton,  Kans.  67654, 

lavsimss^ppoRTiJN^ 

PUBLISHING  BUSINESS  of  postage 
stamp  albums,  handbooks  for  sale. 
Forty  active  titles  marketed  nationally. 
Rights  to  titles,  copyrights,  art  mate¬ 
rials  and  rights  to  distribute  other 
leading  lines.  $75,000 — down  payment 
required.  Box  852,  Editor  &  Publisher. 

COMPLETE  LP  JOB  SHOP  of  news¬ 
paper  going  offset.  Good  accounts, 
good  equipment  and  potential  in  Win¬ 
chester,  Mass.  Asking  $20,000;  terms. 
Call  C.  Peter  Jorgensen  (617)  643- 
7900. 


NEWSPAPER  BROKERS 

SYD  S.  GOULD  ASSOCIATES 
"the  broker  with  instant  buyers” 
SALES,  SERVICES.  MANAGEMENT 
134  S.  Panama  St..  P.O.  Box  7267 
Montgomery,  Ala.  (205)  262-2411 

JOSEPH  A.  SNYDER,  BROKER 
Western,  Mid-Western  Newspapers 
2234  E.  Romneya,  Anaheim,  Cal.  92806 

BILL  MATHEW  COMPANY 
Conducts  professional,  confidential  ne¬ 
gotiations  for  sale  and  purchase  of 
highest  quality  daily  and  weekly  news¬ 
papers  in  the  country.  Before  you  con¬ 
sider  sale  or  purchase  of  a  property, 
you  should  call  (AC  813)  446-0871  day¬ 
time;  (AC  813)  733-8053  nights:  or 
write  Box  3364,  Clearwater  Beach, 
Florida  33516.  No  obligation,  of  course. 

IT’S  NOT  THE  DOWN  PAYMENT 
that  buys  the  newspaper — it’s  the  per¬ 
sonality  and  ability  of  the  buyer.  'This 
is  why  we  insist  on  personal  contact 
selling. 

LEN  FEIGHNER  AGENCY 
Box  1'89,  Mount  Pleasant,  Mich.  48858. 

The  DIAL  Agency,  1503  Nazareth, 
Kalamazoo,  Mich.  49001.  Ph:  349-7422. 
“America’s  No.  1  Newspaper  Broker.” 

MEL  HODELL,  Broker 
Sales-Appraisals-Consultation 
1388  N.  Euclid,  Upland.  Calif. — 91786 

NEGOTIATORS  for  transfer  of  news¬ 
paper  properties — sale  or  purchase. 
Dixie  Newspapers,  P.O.  Box  490,  Gads¬ 
den,  Ala.  35902.  Ph:  (AC  205)  646-3357 

Arizona  and  Western  Newspapers 
SELLERS-HOGUE 

1415  E.  University  Dr.,  Mesa,  Az.  85201 

Negotiations  for  sales,  purchasing,  ap¬ 
praising  of  newspapers  our  business. 
CLARENCE  W.  TABB  &  ASSO., 
6614  Rutgers  Street 
Houston,  Texas — 7’7005 
Ph:  (713)  664-9414 

HARRIS  ELLSWORTH.  License<l  Bkr., 
Serving  the  Pacific  Northwest 
Box  609,  Roseburg,  Oregon  97470 

^IsEWSPAPEI^loirSAi^. 

SEMI-WEEKLY  —  4,400  circulation  — 
nets  $28,000 ;  offset;  attractive  locale. 
$25,000  down.  J.  A.  Snyder,  2234  E. 
Romneya  Dr.,  Anaheim,  Calif. — 92806. 
(714)  533-1361 

AVAILABLE 
Newspapers,  Magazines,  Broadcast  and 
Printing  Facilities.  Write: 

J.  N.  WELLS  &  COMPANY 
643  W.  Roosevelt  Rd.,  Wheaton,  Ill. 

3  MISSOURI  MAN/WIFE  OFFSET 
weeklies  grossing  $28M  to  $50M ;  profit 
$14M  to  $19M ;  down  payment  $13M 
to  $20M.  Jim  Southern,  Broker,  6329 
Ash,  Raytown,  Mo. — 44133. 


ANNOUNCEMENTS 
NEWSPAPERS  FOR  SALE 

SUBURBAN  WEEKLY  GROUP,  fast¬ 
growing,  in  metro  market.  Modem  off¬ 
set  plant.  Gross  $325M  and  climbing. 
Substantial  cash  required  to  realize 
area’s  potential.  Box  783,  Editor  & 
Publisher. 

WASHINGTON  OFFSET  WEEKLY ; 
Puget  Sound  region.  Great  potential 
for  experienced  newspaperman.  Over 
$100,000  gross.  Stable  economy.  Priced 
right.  Go<^  terms.  Box  832,  Editor  & 
Publisher. 

ESTABLISHED  WEEKLY  available  in 
Southern  New  England.  Ideal  for  hus¬ 
band/wife  combination.  Earnings  easily 
$25,000  yearly  minimum.  Box  ’749,  Edi¬ 
tor  &  Publisher. 

FOR  SALE:  50%  INTEREST  in  week¬ 
ly  newspaper  in  Vermont.  Delightful 
town.  Prefer  someone  advertising  and 
commercial  printing  sales-oriented.  In 
the  black.  Cash  only.  Box  862,  Editor 
&  Publisher. 

SUBURBAN  GROUP  OPPORTUNITY 
Five  papers,  major  western  city,  gross¬ 
ing  over  i/^-million,  excellent  growth 
opportunity.  Owners  would  consider 
stock  exchange,  $465,000,  terms  to  re¬ 
sponsible  buyer.  Bill  King  Associates, 
2025  Foothills  Rd.,  Golden,  Colo. — 
80401.  (303)  279-6345. 

WESTERN  SEMI-WEEKLY,  priced  at  ' 
gross  $110,000 — ^$28,000  cash  down — 
plus  operating  ca^  required.  Good 
market :  good  earnings.  Broker.  Box  | 
851,  Editor  &  Publisher.  l 

MISSOURI  OFFSET  DAILY,  new  .3-  I 
unit  press,  Compugraphic,  grossing  i 
$146,198.  Priced  $175,000.  $60,000  | 

down,  balance  7%.  Robert  N.  Bolitho, 
Krehbiel-Bolitho,  Box  133,  Emporia,  I 
Kans.  66801.  | 

SOUTHERN  CAUFORNIA  suburban  } 
weekly.  Offset.  Gross  revenue  $300,000. 
$50,000  down.  Box  869,  Eklitor  &  Pub-  ! 
lisher.  | 

WESTERN  OPPORTUNITIES 

Suburban  Group  . $  465M 

Idaho  Twin  Weeklies  . $  105M 

Idaho  Twin  Weeklies  . $  .50M 

Idaho  Weekly  . $  37M 

Colorado  Weekly  . $211{>M 

Ski  Publication  . $  35M 

Bill  King  Asso.,  2025  Foothills  Rd., 
Golden,  Co'o.  (AC  303)  279-6345. 

ILLINOIS  EXCLUSIVE  WEEKLY,  in 
3,000  population  plus  community  gross¬ 
ing  $139,000.  Sell  at  $135,000  includes 
building.  $35,000  down.  Robert  N. 

I  Bolitho,  Krehbie'-Bolitho,  Box  133,  Em¬ 
poria.  Kans.  66801. 


PRESIDENT  (SOLE  OWNEK)  of  com¬ 
munications  group  seeks  non-competi¬ 
tive  dailies  and  promising  weeklies  in 
Eiast,  South  and  Midwest.  Contact  this 
principal,  and  he  will  talk  with  you 
with  authority  and  in  strictest  con¬ 
fidence.  Box  814,  Elditor  &  Publisher. 

GENERAL  MANAGER  of  semi-weekly 
and  small  daily  newspaper  desires 
weekly  newspaper  to  purchase  in 
$200,000  yearly  volume.  Box  '879,  ^itor 
&  Publisher. 


NEWSPAPER  SERVICES 
ADMINISTRATIVE 

pubseco 

We  find  i)eople  for  jobs  and  jobs  for 
people.  Your  business  kept  in  strict 
confidence.  Contact  us.  A  service  of 
‘pubseco’ — Publishers  Service  Co.  P.O. 
Box  291,  Clinton,  Iowa — 52732. 


ADVERTISING  DISPATCH 

COMPUTERIZED  DISPATCH?  Maybe. 
Meanwhile,  file/find  with  HANsystem. 
3444  Country  Club.  Medina,  OH-44256. 

CIRCULATION  PROMOTION 

NEED  MORE  HOME  DELIVESIY? 

If  so,  consider  a  change  of  pace  from 
routine  promotions!  Want  fast  and 
sustaining  results?  Our  organization 
can  do  it  for  you.  Thanks  to  a  care¬ 
fully  planned  and  soundly  executed 
telephone  solicitation  program.  We  give 
you  that  increase,  at  a  most  reason- 
I  able  cost  per  subscription.  This  is  be- 
'  cause  our  telephone  solicitation  methods 
are  thorough  and  skilled.  Backed  by 
years  of  active  experience  in  this  spe- 
I  cialized  field.  Call  or  write  for  further 
I  information. 

ROBERT  NELSON  CAMPAIGNS 
'  361  Meadowbrook  Drive 

I  Huntingdon  Valley,  Penna. — 19006 
;  (AC  216)  WI  7-5215 


BUILD  AD  REVEINITE  with  brand  new 
WaCkY  WaNt  AdS.  Samples  and 
prices:  Nick  Barelli,  831  N.  Church, 
Rockford,  Ill. — 61103. 

BRIGHTEN  YOUR  NEWSPAPEni  with 
a  fast  and  humorous  weekly  column 
written  specifically  for  you  by  a  free 
lance  satirist.  Send  for  free  published 
samples,  or  send  local  news  clippings 
and  receive  a  sample  tailor- written 
coiumn.  Al  Greene,  RD  1,  Canaserage, 
N.Y.— 14822. 

"YOU,  YOUR  CHILD  &  SCHOOL” 
Spotlight  on  education  what  parents 
should  know.  Distributed  by  UPI  and 
CNS  over  10  years.  Now  offered  as  600- 
word  weekly  for  $26-a-month.  Reader 
questions  answered.  Contact  David  Ny- 
dick,  22  Lesley  Drive,  Syosset,  N.Y. — 
11791;  or  (616)  681-4161. 

INSULT  YOUR  READERS 
.  .  .  and  keep  them  laughing  .  .  .  and 
buying  your  ne.xt  issue.  Send  for  FREE 
samples  of  a  new  feature  designe<l  to 
add  a  smile  to  today’s  news.  Box  902, 
Editor  &  Publisher. 

^^^^press^ngineerT^^ 

Newspaper  Press  Installations 
MOVING— REPAIRING— TRUCKING 
Expert  Service — World  Wide 
SKIDMORE  AND  MASON,  INC. 

1  Sherman  Avenue 
Jersey  City,  N.  J. — 07307 
(AO  201)  659-6888 


MACHINERY  &  SUPPLIES 
^^^^COMPLETE  PLANTS 

GOING  OFFSET — Available  approxi¬ 
mately  Sept.  1.  Complete  stereo  news¬ 
paper  plant  including:  6  Linotypes. 
Ludlow,  24-page  Goss  Press  with  color 
unit,  3  Scan-A-Gravers,  saws,  etc. 
Contact  C.  B.  James,  Gen.  Mgr.,  P.O. 
Box  690,  Reidsville,  N.  C.  27320.  Ph: 
(919)  349-4331. 


CLASSIFIED  ADVERTISING 
Order  Blank 


S  Address. 


g  Authorized  by_ 


Classification. 


-Zip  Code. 


NEWSPAPERS  WANTED 

NEWSPAPER  GROUP,  sound,  experi¬ 
enced,  wants  isolated,  non-competitive 
situated  weekly/daily  grossing  $300,000 
up.  Replies  to  Box  357,  Editor  &  Pub¬ 
lisher.  handled  in  strict  confidence. 

SUCCESSFUL  PUBLISHER  with 
strong  advertising  and  promotional 
background  seeks  profitable  daily  or 
weekly.  Zones  6-7-8.  Complete  details 
to  Box  819,  Editor  &  Publisher. 

LET  US  HELP  YOU  get  top  price  for 
your  newspaper.  Newspaper  Service 
Co.,  P.O.  Dr.  12428,  Panama  City,  Fla. 


“NEWSMAN" 

52,  bachground: 

Weekly  editor,  small  daily,  recent 
city  experience,  now  copy  editor 
47,000  suburban  daily,  seeks  in¬ 
terest  with  bookkeeper  wife  weekly 
or  small  daily.  Can  invest  toward 
eventual  ownership.  Available  in¬ 
terview  October. 

_ BOX  843,  E&P _ 


□  Assign  a  box  number  and  mail  my  replies  daily 


g  To  Run: 
B  Mail  to: 


Weeks 


Till  Forbidden  m 
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M  V(MI>ERY  &  SI  PPLIES 


COMPLETE  PLANTS 


GONE  OFFSET — Must  liquidate  com¬ 
plete  letterpress  newspaper  plant  at 
sacrifice  prices.  Intertypes  with  TTS; 
Ludlows:  saw;  proof  presses  and  all 
other  auxiliary  equipment :  5-unit  Scott 
press  and  all  stereo.  Journal-News. 
Nyack,  N.Y. — 10960. 


MACMl.NERY  &  SUPPLIES 


MISCELLAISEOVS  MACHINERY 


LUDLOW ;  SCAN-A-GRAVER ;  Goss 
Comet  press:  mode!  14  Linotype:  (saw), 
Hammond  saw;  slujr  stripper;  Nolan 
underneath  router.  Make  an  offer  on 
any  or  all.  Joe  Nixon.  Don  Nixon.  Jim 
Be<’ker— Auburn  (Ind.)  Star.  (219) 
92.5-2611. 


MACHINERY  &  SUPPLIES 


PERFORATOR  TAPE 


NOW  STATIC-FREE  perf  tapes  at  our 
same  prices — lowest  in  U.S.A.  All 
colors.  Top  quality. 

Call  or  write: 

PORTAGE  (216)  929-44,5.5 
Box  5500,  Akron,  Ohio — 44313 


COMPOSING  ROOM 

JUSTOWRITERS— Larce  selection  of 
excellent  trade-ins,  for  rent-lease,  or 
for  s.ale  easy  terms.  NAPSfX),  Berlin, 
WLSC..  and  18  W.  22.  N.Y.C.— 10010. 
ALL  MODELS 

Linotypes — Intertypes — Ludlows 
PRINTCRAFT  REPRESENTATIVES 
136  Church  Street.  N.  Y..  N.Y.  10007  j 
ALL  YOU  NEED  for  Lino-Intertype.  | 
Ludlow:  Ask  Bert  Vandermeer,  240.8  < 

E.  Louisa.  Seattle.  Wa  98102.  _  I 

GOING  OFFSET — (Computerized  Type-  j 
setting  System  for  sale.  Two  years  in  j 
operation.  Hiphly  modified  Justape  Jr.  ; 
main  frame.  Second  loKic  frame  con- 
taininir  core  memory,  auto  capitaliza¬ 
tion  system,  wire  stripping  system,  j 
cancel  word  system  and  direct  key¬ 
board  input  (no  tape).  Six  station  al- 
loter.  4  Model  BRPE-18  perforator 
units,  and  many  other  features.  Avail- 
aide  about  September  1,  1971.  Price  i 
$8,500. 

For  information  on  other 
features  and  extra  hardware 
Call  or  contact 
Lyle  Fawer 

PEKIN  DAILY  TIMES  i 

Pekin.  Illinois  61554 

_ (AC  309-346-1111)  _ _ 

JUSTOWRITERS.  rebuilt  by  Friden 
trained  personnel.  Larpre  selection  of 
type  styles.  Flexowriters — Input  units 
for  computers.  FHN  Business  Products. 
1500  Kintrs  Highway.  Cherry  Hill,  N.J. 

—08034.  (AC  609)  428-3^23. _ 

U.SED  FRIDEN  JUSTOWRITERS,  with 
stands.  Recorder  12  pt.  Bold  Face  and 
Reproducer  8  pt.  Humboldt.  Mo<lel  840 
Headliner.  Gene  Gibbons.  3161  Midtown 
Park  South,  Mobile,  Ala. — 36606.  Ph : 
(205)  479-9135. 

INTERTYPE  FOTOSETTER:  3  to  72-  i 
point.  Bo<loni  light,  bold;  Futura,  bold,  ' 
me<lium :  Gothic  bold.  Bud  Brey,  New 
Ulm  (Minn.)  Journal.  (AC  507)  354- 
2114. 

HAMMOND  Trim-O-Saw,  Model  GlOO 
with  100  pica  scale — $300:  Hammond  ' 
Trim-O-Saw,  Model  BGR7S  with  78  j 
pica  scale — $200  ;  Mat  scorcher  for  page  ' 
size  flat  mats-  $25 ;  Dup'ex  tubular 
plate  finisher — $50. 

NEOSHO  DAILY  NEWS 

Neosho.  Mo.  (AC  417)  451-1620 

AI  TOMATED  TYPE-SETTING  EQUIPMENT: 

2  Elektrons.  2  Linoquik  Tape  Punchers. 

3  Fairchild  Perforators.  Lino  mats, 

magazines.  Will  sell  at  a  low  price  in  ; 
a  package  or  will  sell  items  separately,  j 
CLAREMONT  PRESS  Pub.  Co..  315  | 
San  Leandro  W'ay.  San  Francisco,  Cal. 
94127.  (415)  687-2866.  ' 

SAVE  MONEY  on  Headliner  paper  and 
litho  films.  Order  from  Natl.  Publish¬ 
ers'  Supply  (NAPS(X».  Berlin,  Wise., 
and  18  W.  22  St..  N.Y.,  N.Y.  10010. 

GOING  OFFSET— Available  Oct.  15. 
24-page  Duplex  2-1  color  compensators, 
excellent  condition.  Portable  ink  foun¬ 
tains.  All  associated  stereo  equipment. 

6  linecasting  machines.  One  Justape 
Sr.  Storage  cabinets,  turtles,  chases 
and  all  other  associated  equipment  in¬ 
cluding  late  model  Hammond  saws,  etc. 
'This  equipment  is  priced  to  sell.  The 
more  pieces  purchase*!  the  better  the 
price.  10%  down  will  hold  it.  All 
equipment  in  this  plant  has  been  well 
maintained.  We  can't  store  it.  It  must 
be  sold.  Robert  S.  Ayres.  Kearney 
Daily  Hub.  Kearney.  Nebr. — 68847. 

(AC  308)  237-2152. 

BARGAIN  1 

REDUCED  FOR  QUICK  SALE 
Dycril  Plant  (complete) — 20  x  24  Multi- 
lith  Press  with  chain  delivery :  model 
810  Headliner.  S.  Henry,  Greater 
Detroit  Pub.  Co..  6220  Oakman,  De¬ 
troit,  Mich.— 48126.  Ph:  1-313-846-8000. 


EQUIPMENT  E’OR  SALE 
SOUTH  BEND  TRIBUNE 
Because  of  onr  recent  conversion  to 
I  ettcr flex  xve  have  on  excellent  selection 
of  equifnicnt  available: 

COMPOSING  ROOM  — 

5  Monarch  Linecasting  Machines 
1  G-4-4  Interlype 

1  G-4  Intertype 

Turtles,  chases,  misc.  items 
STEREOTYPE  — 

2  Pony  Autoplate,  23^e"  cutoff 
1  Direct  pressure  mat  moulder 
1  Giant  roller 

1  Dual  Sta-Hi  Router 

2  Single  curved  routers 

1  Primier  Rotary  Shaver 
1  Wesel  Router 

MONOTYPE  — 

1  Giant  Caster 

2  Material  Makers 

ENGRAVING  — 

I  Wesel  Plate  E'inisher 
1  DM  48  Master  Etcher 
1  DM  35  Master  Etcher 
1  Rol)ertson  Printer 
1  Whirler 

AvaHaHe  Now!  Contact: 

E’.  M.  Marsh 

SOUTH  BEND  TRIBUNE 
South  Bend.  Indiana  —  46626 
(219)  23.3-6161 


PRESSES  &  MACHINERY 

3-UNIT  FAIRCHILD  NEWS  KING.  2 
units  new  in  1967,  1  unit  new  1969; 
water  levelers,  Baldwin  wash-ups. 
George  Williams,  Bemidji,  Minn.  (AC 
218)  751-3740. 

6-UNIT  GOSS  Anti-friction  press  with 
112-page  folder,  22%"  cut-off,  60"  web, 
with  reels,  pasters  and  group  drives, 
in  excellent  condition.  Pony  Auto¬ 
plate  and  electric  furnace,  plate  and 
newspaper  conveyors.  Call  Donald  K. 
Barth.  Press  Supt.,  Eagle-Times,  Read¬ 
ing,  Pa.  Ph:  (215)  373-4221. 

GOSS  Model  AB  flatbed  press.  Avail-  ! 
able  soon;  Ludlow,  elrod.  saw,  miterer, 
casting  box,  scorcher,  shaver,  scano- 
graver,  four  linotypes,  models  8,  5,  31, 
melter,  metal,  all  good  running  condi¬ 
tion.  Clinton  Daily  Item.  156  Church 
St.,  Clinton,  Mass. — 01510.  j 

COTTRELL  V-700  Web  Offset  Press 
36  X  22% " — Oven.  Chill.  Folder, 
Sheeter:  like  new.  (312)  720-6630,  John 
Ashlev  Co.,  1301  Waukegan.  Glenview, 
HI.  60025. 


MACHINERY  &  SUPPLIES 


PRESSES  &  MACHINERY 


24-PAGE  GOSS  DEK-A-TUBE  letter 
press  and  related  equipment  for  sale. 
Press  has  a  22%"  cutoff,  one  color 
unit,  reversible;  60  hp  motor:  6  roll 
reel  stand  accepting  rolls  34"  wide 
and  36"  diameter;  slitter  for  tabloid, 
slitter  for  center  pages ;  1  Capco  port¬ 
able  ink  fountain  with  bracket ;  1  draw 
knife.  l)oard  and  stand :  1  panel  cabinet 
for  electric  controls ;  2  extra  compen¬ 
sators;  1  re-winder;  9  roll  shafts.  Other 
equipment  includes;  Goss  re.omer,  chip¬ 
ping  block,  1  tubular  casting  box 
(vacuum)  with  electric  pump.  Peru 
Daily  Tribune.  26  W.  3rd,  Peru,  Ind., 
or  phone  317-473-6641. 

GOSS  UNITUBB  PRESS,  5  units, 
manufactured  1947.  Includes  color  unit 
and  balloon  former,  22%"  cut-off.  Ex¬ 
cellent  condition — going  offset  early 
June.  Trail  Daily  Times,  Trail,  B.C., 
Canada.  Ph:  604-368-8551. 


HELP  WANTED 
^iDMINISTRATIV^ 


CREDIT  MANAGER 
This  is  a  "roll-u|)-your-sleeves”  position 
on  a  38,000  New  England  P.M.  daily. 
It  requires,  in  addition  to  credit  duties, 
supervision  of  office  personnel,  i)er- 
formance  of  a  variety  of  clerical  tasks, 
and  assisting  the  Controller.  Salary  in 
low  five-figures  for  man  who  can  offer 
solid  background  and  references.  Ac¬ 
counting  knowle<lge  essential.  Write 
Box  892,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


Jf  hen  you  open  your  new  plant  ,  .  . 

Sell  your  used 
newspaper  machinery 
with  E&P  classified 

You  can  recover  some  of  the  cost  of  your  new 
plant  by  sellin*;  your  used  and  no  longer 
needed  press,  stereo,  composing  or  engraving 
department  equipment  through  the  classified 
pages  of  EDITOR  &  PUBLISHER. 

There's  a  ready  market  for  your  used  equip¬ 
ment,  too.  Smaller  newspapers  with  growing 
pains,  weeklies  growing  into  dailies,  and  ex¬ 
panding  operations  are  looking  for  cost-saving 
methods  of  expansion.  The  tight  economy  has 
publishers  looking  for  good  buys  in  used  equip¬ 
ment.  Maybe  you  have  just  what  they’re  look¬ 
ing  for. 

E&P  classified  advertising  is  modestly  priced, 
and  has  a  good  record  of  results  for  advertisers. 
Plan  now  to  send  off  your  copy  for  two  or 
three  insertions.  See  the  rates,  as  low  as  $1.60 
per  line,  in  the  rate  box  found  in  the  classified 
section.  Then  all  you  have  to  do  is  write  your 
ad,  send  it  to  E&P,  or  phone  (212)  752-7050. 

Editor  &  Publisher 

850  Third  Avenue,  New  York,  N.  Y.  10022 


EXECUTIVE 


We  are  seeking  a  top-flight  executive 
to  succee*!  our  present  publisher  who 
is  nearing  retirement  and  who  will 
leave  a  hole  in  our  organization  that 
will  be  filled  only  by  a  person  of  un¬ 
usual  ability.  Ours  is  a  M-El-S  opera¬ 
tion  in  a  delightfully  liveable  meilium- 
sized  Metropolitan  zone  in  the  North¬ 
east.  Excellent  salary,  bonus,  retire¬ 
ment  plan  and  other  benefits  will  be 
available  to  the  applicant  who  meets 
our  specifications.  Send  resume  in  com¬ 
plete  confidence  to  Box  848,  Editor  & 
Publisher. 


ADVERTISING  DISPATCH 

AD  DOTAIL  &  DISPATfn  CHIEF 
Capable  of  establishing  and  maintain- 
;  ing  liaison  between  advertising  depart¬ 
ment  and  composing  room.  Salary  com¬ 
mensurate  with  ability.  Zone  2.  For¬ 
ward  resume  to  Box  844,  Editor  & 
Publisher. 


ARTISTS 

'■  WE  NEED  A  TLC  GRAPHICS  MAN 
T=:Technical  knowledge 
L=Layout,  drawing  ability 
'  C=Color-oriented 
I  A  Zone  2  new^aper  group  offers 
I  unique  opportunity  for  newspaper 
graphics  professional  who  desires  to 
create  innovations  in  the  fie'd  of  color, 

I  both  six)t  and  process.  Bbccellent  pay, 
benefits.  Top  recreational,  resort  area. 
I  Here’s  your  life-time  opportunity!  Box 
839,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


r  or  CIRCE  L  AT  ION 

■  as  $1.60  PART-TIME  CM  wanted  for  Boston 

.  suburban  daily.  Good  on  promotions, 

classified  Permanent.  All  replies  answered.  Box 

,  684,  Editor  &  Publisher, 

rite  your  - - - 

qref  nwn  '  Need  The  man  for  The  spot?  We  help! 

(0.--(UDU.  See  our  ad  under  “Newspaper  Serv¬ 

ices.”  ‘pubseco’ — Publishers  Service  Co. 

65,000  WEEKLY ;  convert  from  mail 
to  home  plus  newsstand  and  subscri|>- 
^  tions.  Looking  for  top  person  who 

1.  wants  to  run  as  his  own  business  and 

be  compensated  accordingly.  Young, 
growth-oriented  company.  Long  Island 
:  area.  Box  861,  Editor  &  Publisher, 
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HELP  WANTED 
CIRCVLATIOJS 


HELP  WANTED 
COMPOSING  ROOM 


HELP  WANTED 

DISPLAY  ADVERTISING 


HELP  WANTED 
EDITORIAL 


WE  JUST  WON  FIRST  PLACE  in  the 
nation  as  the  best  weekly  edited  by  a 
woman.  But.  our  community  scarcely 
knows  we  exist.  We  need  a  complete 
circulation  overhaul,  especially  in  car¬ 
rier  development.  We  want  the  best 
young  circulator  in  the  country  to  grow 
with  us.  Tell  us  why  you  can  double 
our  circulation  and  take  us  to  twice 
weekly — fast.  Send  full  details  to  Bill 
Sheldon,  Virginia  Beach  Sun,  3108  Pa¬ 
cific  Ave.,  Virginia  Beach,  Va. — 23451. 


CIRCULATION  MANAGER 

We  are  looking  for  a  mature,  seasoned 
and  professional  Circulation  Manager 
who  can  <lirect  the  sales  force  of  an 
80M,  ME&S,  in  Zone  2,  towards  at¬ 
taining  an  established  but  unfulfilleil 
circulation  potential.  Send  us  your 
mailing  address,  and  we  will  send  you 
a  summary  of  our  circulation  problems. 
Then  send  us  your  comments  and 
resume  and  we  will  know  if  you  are 
the  person  for  the  job.  Box  885,  Editor 
&  Publisher. 


CLASSIFIED  ADVERTISING 

PROGRESSIVE  NEWSPAPER  and 
community  can  provide  a  bright  future 
for  a  CAM  with  proven  lineage  build¬ 
ing  exi>erience.  Complete  resume  in 
first  letter  to  the  ^blisher  of  the 
Times-News,  Kingsport,  Tenn. — 37662. 


Need  The  man  for  The  spot?  We  help! 
See  our  ad  under  “Newspaper  Serv¬ 
ices.”  ‘pubseco’ — ^Publishers  Service  Co. 


CAM — Rare  opportunity  on  fast-grow¬ 
ing  daily  adding  Sunday  e<lition  in 
September.  We  average  over  three 
pages  of  classified  daily,  are  only 
taking  what  comes  in  the  door.  Want 
aggressive  manager  who  can  make  our 
classified  section  what  it  ought  to  be. 
Profit-sharing,  top  benefits.  Guarantee 
$10,000  in  salary  and  commissions — 
opportunity  for  more.  Rush  informa¬ 
tion  to  Jim  Tomey,  Delaware  State 
News,  Dover,  Dela.  19901. 


CLASSIFIED  AD  MANAGER 

with  good  achievement  record 
for  diiily  in  beautiful  resort 
Lake  Area  of  Central  New 
York  State. 

We  are  in  a  most  attractive, 
old  established  community  offer¬ 
ing  excellent  school,  college  cul¬ 
tural  and  recreational  facilities; 
AND,  THE  COST  OF  LIVING 
IS  AMAZINGLY  LOW! 

Couple  the  foregoing  with  an 
active,  lusty  business  area,  with 
loads  of  shopping  facilities,  and 
it  adds  up  to  "IDEAL  LIV¬ 
ING." 

We  have  a  new,  modern  offset 
plant  and  are  a  progressive, 
growing  organization  with  a 
young  management  team.  'Loads 
of  potential  for  the  right  per¬ 
son  for  advancement  into  top 
management  level. 

We’ll  consider  No.  2  individual 
on  a  larger  paper  who  is  ready 
to  move  up.  Starting  salary  can 
lie  in  the  five-figure  bracket,  plus 
incentive,  bonuses. 

Please  send  complete  resumd  in¬ 
cluding  educational  background, 
salaries  earned  and  references 
to  Box  898,  Elitor  &  Publisher. 


Composing  Room 

Printer/Forennan 

Publisher  seeks  an  experi¬ 
enced  printer/foreman  to 
work  in  a  New  England 
plant. 

Individual  selected  should 
have  3-, 5  years  foreman  ex¬ 
perience  with  a  solid  work¬ 
ing  knowledge  of  all  news¬ 
paper  composing  room  op¬ 
erations,  including  comput¬ 
erized  type  setting. 

Position  offers  a  challenging 
career  along  with  a  good  sal¬ 
ary  and  complete  benefit 
package. 

Qualified  applicants  please 
send  resume  including  salary 
requirements  in  confidence 
to: 

DEPT.  I9R— P.O.  BOX  226 
CHURCH  ST.  STATION 
NEW  YORK.  N.Y.  10008 

an  e<iual  opportunity  employer 


COMPOSING  ROOM  FOREMAN 
A  top-drawer  small  city  daily  in  Zone 
5  seeks  a  composing  room  foreman 
with  cold-type  experience.  Excellent 
pay  and  fringe  benefits.  Box  747,  Edi¬ 
tor  &  Publisher. 


COMPOSING  ROOM  FOREMAN,  ex¬ 
perienced,  for  small  ITU  shop;  hot 
metal;  plan  to  convert  to  combination 
hot-cold  type.  Afternoon  daily — no 
Sunday.  Zone  1.  Replies  strictly  con¬ 
fidential.  Box  725,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


DISPLAY  ADVERTISING 

ASSISTANT  RETAIL  AD  MANAGER 

for  50,000  daily  in  Chart  Area  2.  Must 

be  an  experienced,  aggressive  ad  man¬ 

ager  that  knows  how  to  plug  for  new 
business,  and  motivate  8-man  stafi.  Ex¬ 

cellent  starting  salary  and  above-aver¬ 
age  fringe  benefits.  Write  giving  com¬ 
plete  background  and  salary  require¬ 
ments  to  B.  H.  Ponemon,  Delaware 
County  Daily  Times,  18  E.  8th  St., 
Chester,  Penna. — 19013. 


ADVERTISING  SALESMAN  for  just 
converted  offset  daily  in  historic 
Southwestern  city ;  year-round  play¬ 
ground.  near  mountains.  A  good  salary 
plus  commission.  Send  complete  resume 
and  salary  requirements  to  Joe  Mayo, 
New  Mexican,  Santa  Fe,  N.M. — 87501. 


MANAGEMENT  OPPORTUNITY 
One  young  man — under  35 — in  our 
organization  has  proved  himself  and 
is  being  promoted  to  publisher  of  a 
new  newspaper  group  we’re  forming. 
'This  means  we  have  an  opening  for 
another  rising  star  who  has  proved 
himself  in  competitive  advertising  sales 
and  can  learn  general  management. 
He  must  be  able  to  show  a  perform¬ 
ance  record.  If  he  succeeds  here,  he’ll 
be  in  line  for  top  responsibility  in  a 
few  years  We  are  an  award-winning 
weekly  newspaper  group,  one  of  the 
nation’s  largest  in  ABC  circulation. 
In  addition  to  good  pay,  incentive 
bonus,  profit-sharing  and  other  fringes, 
you  will  be  able  to  raise  your  family 
in  an  environmentally,  stable,  middle- 
size  city  with  good  schools  and  sur¬ 
prising  cultural  facilities.  Box  795, 
Editor  &  Publisher. 


ADVERTISING  MANAGER— Executive 
position.  Attractive  benefit  program. 
Large  and  aggressive  suburban  weekly 
organization.  Zone  2.  Box  850,  Editor 
&  Publisher. 


DISPLAY  AD  SALESMAN  wanted  for 
Midwest  daily.  Fringe  benefits.  Chance 
for  advancement  within  group.  Contact 
A.  V.  Lund,  Shaw  Newspai)ers,  Dixon, 
Ill.  61021. 


AD  MANAGER  for  northern  New 
England  small  Sunday  and  daily  in 
competitive  position  ...  a  working 
ad  manager  not  afraid,  and  able  to 
sell  accounts  himself  as  well  as  manage 
staff.  No  ‘chickens’  need  apply.  Box 
812,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


AWARD-WINNING  WEEKLY  sub¬ 
urban  newspaper  in  sunny,  breeze- 
carressed  San  Diego  (California) 
County  seeks  top  ad  salesman  to 
handle  accounts  in  regional  shopping 
center,  develop  business  in  metroiioli- 
tan  San  Diego  area.  Will  pay  up  to 
$225-per-week  plus  commissions,  car 
allowance,  other  company  benefits  to 
start.  What  we  want  is  an  aggressive, 
experienced,  idea-generator  who  gets 
along  well  with  people — knows  layout 
and  copy — and  is  willing  to  "go  the 
extra  mile’’  to  create  plus  business. 
Send  complete  resume  to  Box  804, 
Editor  &  Publisher. 


IMMEDIATE  OPENING  for  Retail 
Salesman  with  solid  background  in  dis¬ 
play  advertising.  An  opportunity  for 
an  experienced  advertising  man  to  be¬ 
come  associated  with  one  of  America's 
most  respected,  large  volume  news¬ 
papers  located  in  a  dynamic,  com¬ 
petitive  market.  Above-average  salary 
with  commissions,  bonus  and  fringe 
benefits — ^plus  an  opportunity  for  ad¬ 
vancement.  Write  giving  complete  de¬ 
tails  of  educational  background,  ex¬ 
perience  and  salary  requirements  in 
first  r^ly  to:  Frank  L.  Tovey,  Retail 
Advertising  Manager,  Houston  Chroni¬ 
cle,  Houston,  Texas — 77002. 


GROWING  WEiEKLY  in  ocean  resort 
area  with  substantial  growth  ahead 
needs  experienced  advertising  manager/ 
salesman.  Salary  in  line  with  back¬ 
ground  and  performance.  Please  send 
resume,  including  current  salary  in¬ 
formation,  to  Box  860,  Editor  &  Pub¬ 
lisher. 


Need  The  man  for  The  spot  ?  We  help  7 

See  our  ad  under  "Newspaper  Serv¬ 
ices.”  ‘pubseco’ — Publishers  Service  Co. 


AGGRESSIVE,  PROMOTION-MINDED 

individual  wanterl  to  head  advertising 

department  of  Midwest  daily.  Fringe 

benefits.  Chance  for  advancement  with¬ 

in  group.  Contact  A.  V.  Lund,  Shaw 
Newspapers,  Dixon,  Ill.  61021. 


A  ‘TAKE-CHARGE’  mature  person  for 

19,000  circulation  weekly.  Ocean,  fam¬ 

ily  living,  good  for  kids;  Cape  Ken¬ 
nedy.  Ph :  collect  (305)  783-3355. 


MANAGING  EDITOR  wanted  by  young 
publisher  of  recently  acquired  15,000 
area  5  daily.  Take  over  complete  edi¬ 
torial  function  and  control  of  '7-man 
newsroom  with  emphasis  on  excellent 
LOCAL  coverage  and  comment.  Best  of 
staff,  equipment,  services ;  we  now  need 
competent  leadership.  No  formal  dos¬ 
sier  required,  just  let  us  know  what 
you  have  done  in  the  past  (someone 
we  can  call  ?) ,  and  why  you  can  do 
this  job  for  us.  Please  write  Box  784, 
Eiditor  &  Publisher  soonest. 


COPY  EDITOR  for  morning  daily  .  .  . 
a  good  job  for  a  good  man  who  wants 
to  settle  down  in  one  of  the  East’s 
finest  communities.  Lots  of  opportunity 
if  you’re  ambitious  and  can  accept  re¬ 
sponsibilities.  Write  Box  841,  Editor  & 
Publisher. 


IF  YOU  LIKE  TO  WRITE  we  have 
the  opening  for  you.  Small  midwest 
daily  needs  general  news  reporter  will¬ 
ing  to  learn,  replace  editor  in  his 
absence.  Salary,  fringes  good,  oppor¬ 
tunity  excellent.  Box  830,  Editor  & 
Publisher. 


COPY  EDITOR  needed  to  sharply  edit 
local  and  wire  copy,  write  accurate, 
lively  heads,  and  lay  out  pages, 

THIS  POSITION  offers  competive 
salary  and  all  company  benefits  such 
as  hospitalization  and  major  medical 
insurance  for  staffer  and  dependents, 
life  insurance,  profit-sharing  and  vaca¬ 
tions. 

OUR  AFTERNOON  OFFSET  DAILY 
with  16,700  circulation  is  located  in  an 
ideal  geographic  location  offering  a 
pleasant  mix  of  rural  and  urban.  We 
have  good  year-round  climate  and  favor¬ 
able  tax  situation. 

WRITE  OR  ‘PHONE  Robert  Cathcart. 
or  Roger  Sovde,  Evening  Herald,  P.O. 
Box  711,  Rock  Hill,  S.C. — 29730.  Ph: 

(AC  803)  327-7161, 


EDITOR — Suburban  N.J.  weekly.  Ex¬ 
perienced  person  for  full  responsibility  ; 
editorial  writing,  reporting,  heads, 
cold-type  makeup.  Salary  $10,000.  Send 
resume.  Box  820,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


WE’RE  LOOKING  for  an  experienced 
newsman  for  the  No.  2  position  on  the 
editorial  staff  of  a  19,000  six-day  P.M. 
We  want  a  fast  worker  with  a  variety 
of  skills,  pride  in  product  and  the 
ability  to  get  along  with  fellow  work¬ 
ers.  Job  entails  some  reporting,  edit¬ 
ing,  layout  work  and  assisting  editor 
with  supervision  of  16-man  staff.  Paper 
located  in  picturesque  rural  valley  45- 
miles  from  San  Francisco.  Great 
climate.  Excellent  opportunity  for  ad¬ 
vancement  within  group  of  papers. 
Send  resume,  reference,  salary  needs 
to  Phil  Neiswanger,  Editor,  Napa 
Register,  Box  150,  Napa,  Calif.  94558. 


COMPOSING  ROOM 

PHOTOCOMPSHOP 
ASSISTANT  MANAGER 
Join  me  in  refining  systems,  pro¬ 
cedures,  and  supervising  the  compos¬ 
ing  and  camera  facilities  serving  a 
70M,  weekly  4  newspaper  group,  plus 
commercial.  Custom  desigmed  shop,  new 
Compugraphic  /  Automix  installation, 
young  energetic  staff.  Ideal  situation 
for  young  man  or  lady  with  cold  type 
comp  shop  experience.  Should  have 
working  knowledge  of  markup,  key¬ 
board,  paste  up,  process  camera  for 
newspaper.  Excellent  salary,  fringes, 
working  conditions.  Zone  5.  Box  792, 
Editor  &  Publisher  with  resuml. 


E&P  Employment  Zone  Chart 

Uta  zona  numbar  to  Indicota  location  without  apocific  idontHication 
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HELP  WANTED 
£piTORIAL 

COMBO  JOB — Sports  and  general  as¬ 
signment  for  leading  western  Nebraska 
a.m.  daily.  Send  resume  and  salary 
requirements  to:  Managing  Editor, 
Star-Herald,  Box  451,  Scottsbluflf,  Nebr. 
—69361. 


COPY  EDITOR:  experienced.  Local, 
wire  copy:  heads;  layouts.  Right  per¬ 
son  can  assume  executive  responsibili¬ 
ties.  Midwest  daily.  40.000-plus.  Box 
R.S4,  Editor  &  Publisher. 

EDITOR/WRITER  —  Service  agency 
seeks  individual  who  can  take  over  full 
responsibility  for  TOM  management 
newspaper.  Job  will  also  entail  writing 
for  other  employee  publications.  Will 
pay  up  to  117,600  to  start.  Washington. 
D.C.  location.  Send  resume — clippings 
— to  Box  858,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


THE  CATHOLIC  REVIEW.  Maryland’s 
largest  weekly  newspaper,  has  an  open¬ 
ing  for  a  versatile  reporter.  Write  fully 
to  Roliert  Sievers,  EJditor,  The  Catholic 
Review,  Box  777,  Baltimore,  Md. — 
21203. 

NEWS/WTRE  EDITOR— No.  2  indi¬ 
vidual  needecl  on  small  offset  daily  in 
college  community.  Good  position  for 
young  person  with  editing,  layout  skills 
and  sound  judgment.  Managing  Editor 
m-eds  strong  back-up  assistant.  Zone  I. 
Box  903,  Editor  &  Publisher. 

SPORTS  WRITE11  to  cover  high  school 
field  for  South  Florida  P.M.  Box  895, 
E<litor  &  Publisher. 


CLASSIFIED 

Advertising  Rates 

"POSITIONS  WANTED" 
f  Payable  with  erdfl 


4-we(k$ 

3-weeks 

2-weeks 

1-week 


$1.10  per  line,  per  Issue 
$1.20  per  line,  per  issue 
$1.30  per  line,  per  issue 
$1.40  per  line. 


Count  5  average  words  per  line 
or  38  characters  and/or  spaces 
3  lines  minimum 
(No  abbreviations) 

Add  50c  for  box  service 
Air-mall  service  on  box  numbers  also 
available  at  $1.00  extra. 

"ALL  OTHER  CLASSIFICATIONS" 
f  Romlttane#  abonld  accompany  daa- 
Mad  copy  wfeon  aubmlftod  for  pab- 
llcofion  onloia  crodif  bat  boon  oa- 
fablltbad. 

4-wceks  .  $1.60  per  line,  per  Issue 

3-weeks .  $1.70  per  line,  per  Issue 

2-weeks  $1.80  per  line,  per  Issue 

1-week  . $1.90  per  line. 

Count  5  average  words  per  line 
or  38  characters  and/ar  spaces 
3  lines  minimum 
(No  abbreviations) 

Add  50c  (or  box  service 
Air  mail  service  on  box  numbers  also 
available  at  $1.00  extra. 

DISPLAY— CLASSIFIED 
The  use  of  borders,  boldface  type,  cuts 
or  other  decorations,  changes  your  classi¬ 
fied  ad  to  display.  The  rate  for  display- 
classified  is  $3.45  per  agate  line — $48.30 
per  column  Inch  mlnimnm  space. 

WEEKLY  CLOSING  TIME 

Taaiday.  4:30  PM 
Eastern  Daylight  Time 

Box  numbers,  which  are  nulled  each  day 
as  they  are  received,  are  valid  tor  l-year. 


Editor  &  Publisher 

850  Third  Ave.,  N.Y.,  N.Y.  10022 
Ph:  (AC  212)  PL  2-7050 


HELP  WANTED 
EDIT^mA^ 

INDUSTRIAL  EDITOR 
Multi-plant  division  of  a  major  cor¬ 
poration  has  an  opening  on  its  em¬ 
ployee  publications  staff  in  Cleveland. 
Candidates  should  have  a  BA  or  J- 
degree.  1  to  3  years  solid  writing, 
editing  experience,  and  want  career 
opportunity.  Company  is  employee 
communication-oriented  and  offers  out¬ 
standing  benefits.  Salary  open.  Some 
travel  involved.  An  Equal  Opportunity 
Employer.  Send  complete  resume,  sal¬ 
ary  requirement,  to  Box  sm,  EfliU)r  & 
Publisher. 

SOUTHERN 

CALIFORNIA 

Bureau  job  for  har(i  worker, 
prolific  writer.  Ample  inde¬ 
pendence,  but  must  be  producer 
who  can  handle  continuing 
challenge  of  full  community 
coverage,  news  and  features. 
Recent  newspaper  experience 
absolute  necessity.  Send  full 
details,  writing  samples  first 
letter.  Write  Norman  A.  Cher- 
niss.  The  Press-Enterprise  Co., 
Box  792,  Rivereide,  Ca. — 92502 


THE  LAST  MAN  in  this  job  stayed 
30  years:  he  retires  in  two  weeks.  It 
will  take  a  better-than-average  re¬ 
porter  to  fill  his  shoes.  Requires  3 
or  more  ye:irs  experience  on  a  small 
daily — a  college  degree — and  an  inter¬ 
est  in  politics  and  government.  Area 
2  morning  daily.  Send  all  details  and 
s:imples  of  work  to  Box  900,  Editor 
&  Publisher. 


MISSION  IMPOSSIBLE?  Metropolitan 
editorial  page,  in  Chart  Area  2,  wants 
a  young  conservative  who  can  articu¬ 
late  opinions  aggressively  in  daily  con¬ 
ferences  and  stylishly  in  the  paper. 
No  reactionaries  ne^  apply,  f^nd 
resume  and  samples  to  Box  868,  Editor 
&  Publisher. 

NEWS  LEITER  EDITOR  for  industry 
news  letter,  Washingrton,  D.C.  Include 
samples  previous  news  letter  writing. 
Box  890.  Editor  &  Publisher. 


FREE  bAmE 

FREE  LANCE  WRITERS  in  South, 
Southeastern  part  of  U.  S.  are  in¬ 
vited  to  submit  in-depth  feature  stories 
— 900  word  range — with  or  without  art 
to  Box  899,  Editor  &  Publisher.  Sug¬ 
gested  topics  include  political  trends, 
environmental  issues,  social  problems. 


HELP  WANTED 
MAILROOM 

MAILING  ROOM  FOREMAN 
Management-Oriented 
STRONG  PERSONALITY 
Capable  of  handling  a  large  operation 
ripe  for  automation.  Union  shop.  Zone 
2.  Forward  resume,  experience  and 
salary  requirements.  Box  685,  Editor 
&  Publisher. 

MAIL  ROOM  FOREMAN 
ITU  mail  room,  mixlern  equipment, 
medium-sized  daily  newspaper,  morn¬ 
ing,  evening,  Sunday.  Large  circu'a- 
tion  w-eekly  which  is  all  maile<l,  Chesh¬ 
ire  mailing  equipment,  Sta-Hi  stacker. 
8-head  Sheridan  inserting  machine. 
Ideal  location  in  Mid- West.  Excellent 
fringes,  good  starting  salary.  Write 
Box  888,  Eklitor  &  Publisher. 


OPERATORS.MACHIISISTS 

MAI^INE  OPERATOR  for  Intertyiie 
G4-4.  Must  be  experienced,  sober. 
Modern  air-conditioned  plant.  Excellent 
scale  and  fringes  in  desirable  area. 
3-11  or  11-7  shift.  (Contact:  The  News- 
Sun,  Waukegan,  Ill. — 60()85.  Wm.  A. 
Schaefer,  Assistant  Production  Mgr. 


EXPERT  PUNCHER  on  Automix  key¬ 
board.  Write:  Warren  Tyreman,  Pro¬ 
duction  Manager,  Computer  Typogra¬ 
phies  Ine.,  1120  N.W.  159th  Drive, 
Miami,  Florida — 33169. 


LINOTYPE  OPERATOR— Union  or 
eligible.  Steady  job  on  Westchester 
daily.  Night  shift  with  chance  for 
dayside.  Good  pay,  benefits.  Automatic 
increase  July  1.  Evening  Star,  Peek- 
skill,  N.  Y.  10566. 


TTS  JOURNEYMEN  OPERATORS, 
nights,  needed  immediately  to  punch 
on  Justified  Tape.  Fairchild  experience 
desired.  ITU  contract  provides  for 
night  scale,  presently  $210.50  for  37% 
hours:  $231.60  effective  Nov.  1,  1971. 
Excellent  benefits  program  including 
ITU  negotiated  pension  plan.  Metro 
morning,  evening  and  Sunday.  Please 
write  Ray  Burnett,  General  Foreman, 
Gannett  Newspapers,  Rochester.  New 
York  14614 ;  or  contact  Jerry  Brasley, 
Secretary-Treasurer,  ITU  Local  16,  131, 
Powers  Bldg.,  Rochester,  New  York — 
14614. 


STRINGERS 

and 

Field  Correspondents 

wanted  in  all  parts  of  the 
country.  Must  have  heavy 
background  and  excellent  con¬ 
tacts  in  news  gathering  field. 
When  given  priority  assign¬ 
ments,  must  be  able  to  supply 
l>oth  copy  and  art. 

We  are  fast  becoming  the  na¬ 
tion's  No.  1  tabloid  newspaper 
and  opportunities  for  lucrative 
yearly  income  are  unlimited. 
Don’t  wait  to  write  us.  Tele¬ 
phone  Mr.  King  or  Mr.  Mosley, 
collect,  at : 

(3121  235-7600 

NATIONAL  FEATURES  SYNDICATE 
2711  N.  Pulaski  Rd.,  Chicago,  Ill. 


LAYOVT— PASTE /VP 

MECHANICAL  LAYOUT  AR’HST,  ex- 
Iierienced  in  producing  camera-ready 
retail  advertising  layouts  with  cold- 
type  and  repro  mat  services.  Must  be 
capable  of  volume.  Call  Mr.  Signer 
(813)  688-8608:  or  write  913  S.  Florida 
Ave.,  Lakeland.  Fla. — 33803. 


HELP  WANTED 

PRESSMEy-STEREOTYPERS 

PRESSMAN-STEREOTYPER 
Permanent  ix>sition  for  experienced 
man.  Good  scale  and  fringe  benefits. 
Call  collect  (217)  352-5262  or  write: 
Steve  Farruggia,  Pressroom  Foreman, 
The  News-Gazette.  48  Main  St., 
Champaign,  Ill. — 61828. 


LE'ITERPRESSM AN  for  metropolitan 
daily :  union  or  eligible.  Scale:  $225- 
per-week :  4  week’s  vacation  and  many 
other  benefits.  Zone  2.  Write  Box  699. 
Editor  &  Publisher. 


PRI^TERS 

AD  COMPOSITOR:  hot  metal.  Must 
be  experienced,  sober.  Modem  air- 
conditioned  plant.  Excellent  scale  and 
fringes  in  desirable  area.  3-11  or  11-7 
shift.  Contact:  The  News-Sun,  Wauke¬ 
gan,  III. — 60085.  Wm.  A.  Schaefer,  As¬ 
sistant  Production  Mgr. 


200  OPERATOR  for  suburban  weekly 
chain  in  the  heart  of  the  Rockies. 
Must  be  exi>erienced  200-B  operator 
with  basic  mechanical  and  theory 
knowledge  of  the  200-B.  Write:  Earl 
’Thompson  at  The  Record  Stockman, 
3501  E.  46th  Ave.,  Denver,  Colo. — 
80216. 

LINOTYPE  MACHINIST— Immediate 
opening  for  experienced  machinist  cap¬ 
able  of  maintaining  Electron,  Comets 
and  perforators.  Chicago  area.  Many 
benefits.  Ebccellent  opportunity.  Write 
today.  Send  complete  details.  Box  878, 
Editor  &  Publisher. 


PHOTOGRAPHY 

PHOTOJOURNALIST— Service  agency 
seeks  photojournalist  who  can  operate 
independently,  telling  stories  with  pic¬ 
tures  and  minimum  of  words.  Position 
also  includes  wide  variety  of  other 
photographic  assignments.  Some  travel. 
Pay:  $11,000-$15,000  to  start.  Wash¬ 
ington,  D.C.  location.  Box  877,  Editor 
&  Publisher. 


PRESSMEN.STEREOTYPERS 

LETTERPRESS  FOREMAN 
Capable  of  molding  present  group  into 
a  smooth  functioning  crew.  Latest  high 
speed  press  equipment.  Union  shop 
area  2.  Send  complete  resumi,  experi¬ 
ence  and  salary  requirement  to  Box 
682,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


EXPERIENCED  PRINTER  to  take 
charge  of  small  job  printing  shop.  LP 
and  offset  operation.  Must  be  able  to 
handle  Linotype.  Ludlow,  hand  com- 
lx>sition,  mark-up,  press  work,  estimat¬ 
ing  and  pricing.  Write  full  details  to 
publisher: 

MONROE  HWENING  TIMES 
P.O.  Box  59.  Monroe,  Wise. — 53566 


PRESSMAN — Thoroughly  experienced 
on  Mark  II  LETTERPRESS.  New  air- 
conditioned  pressroom:  A-1  fringe 
benefits :  morning  newspaper  65,000 
circulation.  Union  and  sober:  (lood 
future.  Give  complete  resumfi  first  let¬ 
ter.  Chart  Area  3.  Box  611,  Elditor  & 
Publisher. 


MAIL  ORDER  and  mass  marketing 
consumer  product  manufacturer  has 
opportunity  for  list  and  printing  de¬ 
partment  manager:  some  composition 
and  copy.  P.O.  Box  869,  Alliance, 
Ohio — 44601. 


PROMOTION 

Need  The  man  for  The  spot?  We  help! 
See  our  ad  under  "Newspaper  Serv¬ 
ices.”  ‘pubseco’ — Publishers  Service  Co. 


PUBUC  RELATIONS 

PUBLIC 

RELATIONS 

WRITER 

Immediate  opening  in  P.R.  De¬ 
partment  for  a  creative,  versatile 
and  productive  individual  interested 
and/or  experienced  in  P.R.  work  in 
the  ethical  drug  field.  Duties  will 
include  the  various  publicity  activi¬ 
ties  and  promotion  of  company 
products  and  services.  While  edu¬ 
cational  requirements  are  flexible 
the  individual  must  possess  the  abil¬ 
ity  to  communicate  and  deal  effec¬ 
tively  at  all  levels. 

Excellent  opportunity  to  join  the 
corporate  staff  of  a  leader  in  the 
pharmaceutical  field.  ORTHO  is  lo¬ 
cated  in  central  New  Jersey  and 
offers  an  excellent  starting  salary 
and  fringe  benefits  package.  Quali¬ 
fied  candidates  should  forward  re¬ 
sume  complete  with  salary  history 
and  requirements  to: 

R.  T.  MORAN 

Personnel  Specialist,  Employment 

ORTHO 

PHARMACEUTICAL  CORP. 

(A  Johnson  &  Johnson  Co.) 
Route  202 

Raritan,  N.  J,.  08869 

An  Equal  Opportunity  Employer 

SYNmCATE^AVESM^ 

TOP-NOTCH  SALESMAN  to  sell 
young,  growing  syndicate  as  a  side¬ 
line  to  newspapers  in  the  East  and 
Midwest.  Please  write  Susan  Berman. 
Associate  Editor,  Features  and  News. 
6449  Benvenue,  Oakland.  Calif.  94618. 
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Positions  Wanted... 


PERSONNEL  AVAILABLE  FOR  ALL  NEWSPAPER  DEPARTMENTS  &  ALLIED  FIELDS 


ADMimSTRATlVE 

18-YEAR  EXPERIENCED  Business 
Manner  in  administration,  accountins, 
personnel,  labor  contracts,  advertising, 
circulation,  job  shop.  Box  826,  Editor 
&  Publisher. 

PUBLISHER  OR  ASSISTANT  pub¬ 
lisher  of  weekly  group  or  small  daily. 
Will  be  available  Sept.  1  when  in¬ 
terest  in  5-paper  group  is  sold.  Presi¬ 
dent  of  subsidiary  and  Vice-President 
of  parent  group  in  near  $l-million 
sales  group.  Successful  in  news,  ads, 
circulation  and  plant  management. 
Have  managed  500-man  production 
shop.  Will  consider  investment  over 
period  of  years.  Salary ;  $15,000  plus 
bonus  or  incentive  plan.  Box  833,  Edi¬ 
tor  &  Publisher. 


FORMER  PUBLISHER  looking  for 
Business  Manager’s  or  Advertising  Di¬ 
rector’s  position  in  Zones  6-7-8.  Best 
of  references.  Box  815,  Editor  &  Pub¬ 
lisher. 


NEWSPAPER  BUILD EHl— 11  years  in 
weekly,  small  daily  administration.  Ad¬ 
vertising  and  promotion-oriented.  Know 
news,  circulation,  offset.  Community- 
minded.  13  years  of  happy  publishers. 
Box  719,  Hkiitor  &  Publisher. 


DISPLAY  ADVERTISIISG 

SEMI-RETIRED  AD  DIRECTOR  seeks 
position  zone  8  or  9  offset.  6763  Foster 
Bridge,  Bell  Gardens,  Calif. — 90202. 


SMALL  DAILY  G.M.  or  heavy  as¬ 
sistant’s  duties  wanted.  Sixteen  years 
manager  all  departments  plus  general 
administration.  Successful  personnel, 
profits,  problem-solving.  College  jour¬ 
nalism — top  references.  Box  887,  Edi¬ 
tor  &  Publisher. 


CARTOOMSTS 

YOUNG  EDITORIAL  CARTOONIST, 
currently  free-lancing  for  small  daily* 
seeks  regular  cartoon  position  with 
larger  paper.  Good  references.  Samples 
available.  Areas  1.  2*  5,  6.  8  or  9. 
Box  857,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


TOP-FLIGHT  CARTOONIST,  many 
years  experience — editorials,  sports, 
features.  Will  relocate.  Samples  on 
request.  Box  845,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


CIRCULATION 

WANT  THE  right  opportunity?  We 
help !  See  our  ad  under  “Newspaper 
Services.”  ‘pubseco’ — Publishers  Service 
Co. 


WANT  THE  right  opportunity?  We 
help!  See  our  ad  under  “Newspaper 
^rvices.”  ’pubseco’ — Publishers  Service 
Co. 


EDITORIAL 

ENTERTAINME24T  EDITOR,  mature, 
experienced.  Background  in  theatre, 
film,  television.  Interviews,  reviews, 
articles  published.  Samples  available. 
Zone  2  or  3.  Box  793,  Editor  &  Pub¬ 
lisher. 

JULY  J-GRAD,  versatile,  diligent, 
seeks  employment  as  reporter  in  Zones 
1,  2,  4,  5  or  9.  Intern^  on  ‘do-every- 
thing’  weekly.  Available  August  1.  Box 
838,  Editor  &  Publisher. 

WRITER-EDITOR-CARTOONIST  seeks 
sports  and/or  copy  desk  spot.  Strong 
on  layout.  Areas  1-6.  Box  803,  Eiditor 
&  Publisher. 


EDITORIAL 

POLITICS:  Dull,  ponderous  political 
stories  your  problem  ?  I  can  change 
that.  Now  a  reporter  with  a  major 
daily.  Box  874,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


BEGINNING  REPORTER  seeks  oppor¬ 
tunity  to  demonstrate  news  ability. 
Single:  escaped  clutches  of  U.S.  Army 
in  May.  B.A.  ;  one-year  in  law  s<-hool  : 
extensive  experience  on  student  news¬ 
paper.  Available  now !  Box  880,  Editor 
&  Publisher. 


RECENT  COLORADO  UNIVERSITY 
journalism  graduate.  26,  single,  eager 
to  learn  profession:  some  top  experi¬ 
ence.  Ex-serviceman.  No  eight  to  fiver. 
Prefers  Zone  7  or  8  but  will  relocate 
anywhere  for  challenging  job.  Money 
not  main  consideration  at  outset.  Box 
883,  Eklitor  &  Publisher. 


ASPIRING  YOUNG  JOURNALIST : 
recent  Brown  University  graduate: 
English  Major,  A.B.,  seeks  opportunity 
with  non-metropolitan  weekly  or  daily 
—zones  1,  2,  3,  4.  Box  864,  Editor  & 
Publisher. 


NEWS  REPORTER— MS  Journalism— 
25 — -wants  to  grow  and  learn  with 
daily,  any  zone:  can  also  do  radio- 
TV  news,  pictures.  Military  complete. 
Marrie<l.  Will  send  resume  at  slightest 
provocation.  Bo.x  894,  Editor  &  Pub¬ 
lisher. 


ZONE  3  COPY  EDITOR.  28,  degree. 
4  years  experience — no  military  obli¬ 
gation--  seeks  weekly  editing  or  report¬ 
ing.  Box  886.  Bklitor  &  Publisher. 


LANCE 

.\CCREDITED  CORRESPONDENT. 
Photo-Journalist  returning  to  South¬ 
east  Asia.  Nikon  equipp^  for  color- 
B/W.  Former  Air  Force  Intelligence 
Officer.  Will  accept  assignments  any¬ 
where  in  area.  3  degrees  through  Ph.D. 
James  B.  Lloyd.  5617  N.  Military, 
Oklahoma  City,  Okla. — 73118. 

mS^LLAN^U^ 

GOING  OFFSE3T?  E'our-man  team,  all 
fully  experienced  in  offset  operation, 
seeks  a  new  challenge.  News  e<litor, 
photographer,  graphic  arts,  printer 
...  a  team  that  can  produce  crisp 
copy  and  layouts,  sharp  pictures,  and 
reproductive  excellence.  Thoroughly 
familiar  with  process  color  and  ac¬ 
customed  to  doing  quality  work  for 
a  prize-winning  daiiy.  Box  889,  Editor 
&  Publisher. 


PHOTOGRAPHY 

PHOTOGRAPHER,  presently  employed, 
desires  to  utilize  his  20  years  experi¬ 
ence  in  news  and  Sunday  supplements 
for  a  photo-conscious  daiiy.  Have  ability 
to  deveiop  ideas  for  photo  features. 
Box  807,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


FINANCIAL  WRITER,  30.  equipped  to 
cover  our  socio-political  economy  and 
your  business  community,  seeks  chal¬ 
lenge  and  responsibility.  I  have  covered 
all  securities  and  commodities  markets, 
banking,  transportation,  world  trade 
and  agri-business  for  two  financial 
dailies  and  a  Chicago  metro.  Box  853, 
Ellitor  &  Publisher. 


INITIATIVE,  EXPERIENCE  and  know¬ 
how,  plus  a  desire  to  find  a  spot  to 
put  them  all  to  use!  CM  with  best  of 
references.  Box  842,  Editor  &  Pub¬ 
lisher. 


WELL-QUALIFIED  CM— ABC:  promo¬ 
tion  :  motor  routes  and  crew  sales. 
Desires  relocation  in  Areas  3  or  4 ; 
will  consider  other  areas.  Box  876, 
Bklitor  &  Publisher. 


SALES/MANAGEMENT  SPECIALIST 
in  developing  circulation  in  suburban 
markets.  Go^  references.  Zone  2.  Box 
882,  Bklitor  &  Publisher. 


CLASSIFIED  ADVERTISING 

WANT  THE  right  opportunity?  We 
help!  See  our  ad  under  “Newspaper 
Services.”  'pubseco' — Publishers  Service 
Co. 


COMPOSING  ROOM 

LET  'THIS  UNION  PRO  evaluate  your 
composing  room  toward  a  salary  plus 
guaranteed  savings  management  ar¬ 
rangement.  Metro  or  medium  preferred. 
Strict  confidence.  Box  239,  Editor  & 
Publisher. 


FOREMAN,  experienced,  efficient,  ag¬ 
gressive.  Know  I’TU  law  and  work  well 
with  people.  Available  immediately!  Re- 
Bum4  on  request.  Box  213,  Editor  & 

Publisher. 
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EXPERIENCED  REPORTER  on  medi¬ 
um-sized  daily  seeks  cultural  affairs 
and/or  feature  writing  post.  Master’s 
in  American  Studies  plus  additional 
graduate  study.  Box  849,  Editor  &  Pub¬ 
lisher. 

FED  UP  WITH  PR,  ex-newsman.  38, 
wants  sports  job  on  small-medium 
daily  in  Areas  1-6.  Box  726,  Editor  & 
Publisher. 


VETERAN  SPORTS  EDITOR  seeks 
similar  position  on  p.m.  newspaper — 
large  or  small.  Very  creative.  MA 
fellowship  winner.  Please  write:  Wes 
Dumont,  612  Grand,  Las  Vegas,  New 
Mexico— 87701. 


SINGULAR  COUPLE,  man/wife.  J- 
grads,  experienced  as  weekly  editor, 
daily  reporter,  seek  positions  on  small 
paper,  zone  8  or  9.  Write  Box  863, 
Eiditor  &  Publisher. 


CALIFORNIA  EDITOR:  do  you  neetl 
a  man  to  run  a  desk  or  bureau  on 
daily,  semi-weekly  or  weekly?  Or  to 
help  develop  staff?  Or  to  assist  in 
protluction  ?  Available  Sept.  15.  Box 
891,  Ekiitor  &  Publisher. 


PRO -  not  big  shot  or  slave:  young 
45 :  want  weekly  editorship,  managing 
e<iitor  small  daily:  South — Area  6. 
7,  3,  6,  8.  Box  893,  Eklitor  &  Pub¬ 
lisher. 


18  YEARS’  EXPEHUENCE  on  wire 
desk,  state  desk,  some  sports  and 
general  news  assignments.  Am  pres¬ 
ently  employed  hut  will  be  available 
after  July  15.  Can  furnish  references. 
Prefer  Zones  3  and  4.  Box  881,  Ekiitor 
&  Publisher. 


WIRE  AND/OR  SPORTS  DESKMAN 
seeks  job  in  Eiastern  Ohio.  Box  875, 
Eklitor  &  Publisher. 


INVESTIGATIVE  REPOR’TER  —  Ag¬ 
gressive,  thorough,  top  credentials. 
Looking  to  establish  or  take  over  an 
investigative  team  on  order  of  News- 
day.  Box  873,  Eklitor  &  Publisher. 


PHOTOGRAPHER:  25-year-old  J- 
School  grad  wants  position  with  week¬ 
ly,  daily,  or?  1-year  as  chief  photogra¬ 
pher  and  instructor  in  photojournalism 
for  15,000  student  university  before  the 
Army.  Currently  assistant  editor  on 
weekly.  Willing  to  move  anywhere.  Box 
866,  Eklitor  &  Publisher. 


AWARD-WINNING  PHOTOGRAPHER. 
27  and  married  from  large  metro 
weekly,  seeks  i>osition  with  daily  or 
Sunday  magazine.  Tear  sheets  and 
resume  upon  request.  Box  847,  Eklitor 
&  Publisher. 

^PRESSMEN^STEREOTYPERS^ 

PRESSMAN/S’TEniEOTYPER  wishes  to 
relocate  Noi^ern  Arkansas  or  South¬ 
ern  Missouri.  15  years’  experience.  8 
years’  pressman  and  stereotype  fore¬ 
man.  Wish  to  relocate  by  Sept.  1.  Box 
451,  Eklitor  &  Publisher. 


SYNDICATED  COLUMNIST.  J-School 
grad,  seeks  faster-paced  job  with  news¬ 
paper.  Experienced,  versatile,  and  de¬ 
pendable.  Prefer  Zone  1.  Box  871, 
Eklitor  &  Publisher. 


REPORTER  /  PHOTOGRAPHER  with 
desk  experience  trapped  in  poverty 
pocket.  Offset  and  letterpress  small 
daily  experience.  Seeking  spot  on  daily 
or  very  good  weekly.  Married,  28, 
reasonably  bright,  liberal,  goo<l  refer¬ 
ences.  William  H.  Braun.  RFD  2,  Box 
22,  Morrisonville,  N.Y. — 12962. 


EDITOR  uniquely  qualified  to  lead 
your  newspaper  to  journalistic  excel¬ 
lence.  Box  901,  Eiditor  &  Publisher. 


FILL  YOUR  PERMANENT  POST  in 
Zone  6  with  hard-working  J-grad,  23, 
married,  two  years  experience  on  fast- 
moving  daily:  editing,  layout,  fea¬ 
tures,  reviews.  Know  hot,  cold-type, 
offset.  Available  early  ’72  or  sooner. 
Box  870,  Eklitor  &  Publisher. 


COPY  EDITOR — Solid  pro.  mature, 
knowledgeable.  A-1  skills.  Was  on  rim 
of  N.  Y.  Journal-American.  Available 
shortly  or  later  In  the  year.  I’ll  be 
pleased  to  hear  from  good  paper  in¬ 
terested  in  adding  a  season^  crafts¬ 
man.  Box  872,  Rlitor  &  Publisher. 


WRITER/E3DITOR  who  believes  Times 
is  wrong,  seeks  challenge  with  paper, 
any  area,  interested  in  national  sur¬ 
vival.  16  years  experience  at  home 
and  abroad.  Bo.x  897,  Eklitor  &  Pub¬ 
lisher, 


SEIMI-RETIREIE  at  65  but  active — 
now  county  judge  pro  tern — can  handle 
the  editorial  page,  column,  rewrite, 
copy  or  news  desk  with  modem 
layout  and  sharp  heads.  I  can  train 
person  for  any  above  positions.  Owned- 
edited  paper  for  over  30  years  and 
sold  on  long-term  contract  so  salary 
no  major  consideration.  J.  L.  Bradley. 
P.O.  Box  97,  Providence.  Ky.  424.50. 


FREE-LANCE 

DATELINE  LONDON— Established 
group  experienced  London  (Fleet 
Street)  newsmen  seek  further  North 
American  outlets  for  news/feature 
copy.  Wide  subject,  geographical  cov¬ 
erage  including  military,  diplomatic. 
ix>litics,  travel,  fashion  etc.  Fix  avail¬ 
able.  Desmond  Wettern,  DATELINE 
LONDON,  13  Crondace  Road,  Ix>ndon 
SW  6,  England. 


WEB  OFFSET  PRESSMAN  with  plate 
and  stripping  experience.  Goss  Sub¬ 
urban  press  preferred  in  Area  6.  Box 
644,  Eklitor  &  Ibiblisher. 

PRODUCTION  ^ 

PRODUCTION  SUPER VISOT^^^^kTto 
relocate.  Ebcperienced  in  cold  and  hot 
type,  offset  and  LP,  labor  relations, 
practical  management.  College  degree. 
Box  867,  Eklitor  &  Publisher. 


OFFSET  URBANITE  EXPERT  wishes 
to  relocate  in  Zone  3  or  4.  Excellent 
background  knowledge  and  experienced 
in  camera,  plate-making,  pressroom 
and  color.  Has  6  years  LP — 6  years 
newspaper  Urbanite— and  2  years  com¬ 
mercial  web  Urbanite.  Presently  super¬ 
intendent:  prefers  same.  Boot  827,  Ekli¬ 
tor  &  Publisher. 


PROMOTION 

WANT  THE  right  opportunity  ?  We 
help !  See  our  ad  under  “Newspaper 
Services.”  'pubseco’ — Publishers  Service 
Co. 


CREATIVE  COPYWRI’IFR,  versatile, 
with  10  years’  of  print,  broadcast  ex¬ 
perience,  seeks  return  to  newspaper 
promotion.  Available  now!  Resume  on 
request.  Box  865,  ^itor  &  Publisher. 


PUBLIC  RELATIONS 

INDUSTRIAL  EDITOR/WRITER.  29, 
threatened  by  aerospace  cut-back,  seeks 
challenging  editorial  position  with  en¬ 
vironmental,  consumer-oriented  firm : 
experienced  in  all  phases  of  internal, 
external  communications  including  pub¬ 
lication  production:  2  years  of  metro 
daily  experience.  Box  896,  Editor  & 
Publisher. 
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Shop  Talk  at  Thirty 

By  Robert  L'.  Brovii 

Sweep  of  a  rubber  stamp 

The  timing  couldn’t  have  been  time  the  head  of  the  Military 
better.  Operations  Subcommittee  ac- 

Some  time  ago  the  new  chair-  cused  Moorhead  of  using  classi- 
man  of  the  House  Government  fied  information  on  his  C-uA 
Information  Subcommittee,  Rep.  investigations. 

William  S.  Moorhead,  scheduled  There’s  that  word  “cla.ssified” 
a  general  inquiry  on  govern-  again. 

ment  secrecy  to  see  if  over-  At  any  rate,  according  to 
classiftcation  of  government  doc-  Archibald,  Moorhead’s  experi- 
uments  had  dimini.shed  or  in-  ence  on  the  C-5A  case  showed 
creased.  A  week  of  hearings  on  him  that  many  of  the  Penta- 
methocLs  of  classifying  docu-  gon’s  most  precious  documents 
ments  and  releasing  infoi-mation  are  stamped  ‘Secret’  to  hide 
were  supposed  to  start  Wednes-  them  from  the  taxpayers  and 
day  this  week.  avoid  embarrassment,  not  to 

Publication  by  the  .Vew  York  protect  them  from  possible  ene- 
Times,  Wafihinffton  Post,  Bos-  my  agents. 

ton  Globe,  Chicago  Sun-Times  Judge  J.  Skelly  Wright  of  the 
of  parts  of  the  “Pentagon  Pa-  U.  S.  Court  of  Appeals  for  the 
l)ers”  will  provide  the  focus  for  District  of  Columbia  showed  he 
the  inquir\’.  was  also  very  aware  of  this 

Last  month,  Sam  .Archibald,  practice  when  he  said  in  his 
who  heads  up  the  Washington  dissent  in  the  Washington  Post 
office  for  the  Freedom  of  Infor-  case: 

mation  Center,  noted  that  Con-  “With  the  sweep  of  a  rubber 
gressman  Moorhead  was  sue-  stamp  labeled  ‘top  secret,’  the 
ceeding  Congressman  John  E.  Executive  Department  seeks  to 
Moss  who  had  headed  the  com-  abridge  the  freedom  of  the 
mittee  for  10  years.  Few  hear-  press.  It  has  offered  no  more, 
ings  have  been  held  in  recent  We  are  asked  to  turn  our  backs 
years  and  the  committee  staff  on  the  First  Amendment  simply 
has  been  reduced  to  one  inves-  because  certain  officials  have 
tigator.  labeled  material  as  unfit  for  the 

“A  new  broom  has  been  se-  American  people  and  the  peo- 
lected  to  help  clean  out  the  Au-  pie  of  the  world.  Surely,  we 
gean  stables  of  government  se-  ^mst  demand  more.  To  allow  a 
crecy,”  wrote  Archibald.  “Will  government  to  suppress  free 
the  new  broom  .sweep  clean?”  speech  simply  through  a  system 
It  was  a  good  question  in  of  bureaucratic  classification 
view'  of  the  subsequent  actions  would  sell  our  heritage  far,  far 
brought  by  the  government  too  cheaply.” 
against  the  newspapers  for  pub-  As  has  been  noted  here,  and 
lishing  classified  information.  ],y  many  people,  secrecy  is  a 
“I’m  carefully  considering  an  contagious  thing.  The  offer  bv 
overall  review  of  the  Freedom  government  officials  to  review 
of  Information  Law  to  find  out  the  “Pentagon  Papers”  with  an 
whether  the  executive  agencies  ey0  to  declassifying  some  of 
have  been  honoring  or  ignoring  them  (which  would  take  45  to 
the  people’s  right  to  know  since  pq  davs)  is  an  admission  that 
the  law  took  effect  nearly  four  thev  probably  should  not  have 
years  ago,”  Moorhead  comment-  been  labeled  “top  secret”  in  the 

.  first  place. 

“I’d  like  to  look  at  the  posi-  'j'q  show'  you  how'  silly  it  can 
tive  side  of  government  infoi'ma-  become,  w'hen  I’eporters  recently 
tion,  also.  The  negative  side —  tried  to  find  out  how  much  rent 
the  restrictions  on  information —  several  dozen  retail  shops  were 
is  bad  enough,  but  I  want  to  paying  for  space  on  the  Con- 
know  what  the  government  is  course  of  the  Pentagon  they 
doing  positively  to  inform  the  were  told  it  W'as  classified, 
public.  Do  the  government  agen-  -pbe  infection  is  so  contagious 
cies  have  objective  information  that  when  the  House  Govem- 
programs  or  mere  propaganda  ment  Operations  Committee 
operations?  I’d  like  to  find  out  (parent  b^y  of  the  information 
who’s  running  the  Washington  subcommittee)  held  its  1971  or- 
image  machine.”  ganization  meeting  it  w'as  in 

Archibald  says  Moorhead  secret.  Sam  Archibald  tells  us: 
might  find  out.  Tw'o  years  ago  “By  a  one-vote  margin  the 
he  found  out  a^ut  a  $2  billion  committee  decided  to  keep  the 
cost  over-run  in  the  Pentagon  press  out  of  its  opening  meeting 
contract  to  buy  C-5A  cargo  ^o  plan  the  work  ahead  during 
planes  from  Lockheed.  At  that  the  92nd  Congress.  In  1966  the 
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committee  had  voted  unanimous-  open  or  closed  meetings,  instead 
ly  for  the  Fol  Law  which  was  of  letting  the  chairman  decide 
dev'eloped  by  Congressman  Moss,  on  secrecy  as  in  the  past.  The 
chairman  of  its  information  Act  also  makes  all  voted  public 
subcommittee.  after  closed  meetings. 

“The  Congressional  Reorgani-  “Among  those  voting  for  the 
zation  Act  of  1970  requires  secret  committee  session  was 
committee  members  to  vote  for  Congressman  Moss.” 

Report  of  confidential 
information  permissible 

Would  a  reporter  violate  the  who  receiv'ed  it  from  the  thief 
law  if  he  were  to  come  into  or  another  with  knowledge  that 
pos.session  of  confidential  docu-  it  was  stolen,  his  receipt  of  the 
ments  through  no  efforts  of  his  document  might  be  a  violation 
ow'n,  and  then  use  them  as  the  of  the  Penal  Code  .  ,  . 
basis  for  news  stories?  “The  i-eceipt  of  mere  infor- 

The  question  was  put  to  mation  contained  in  a  confiden- 
George  H.  Murphy,  counsel  to  tial  document  or  even  a  copy 
the  California  Legislature,  in  of  the  document  through  no 
a  general  inquiry  by  Senator  effort  on  the  part  of  the  report- 
Mervyn  M.  Dymally  related  to  er,  with  the  exception  of  title 
the  scope  of  the  state’s  reporter  company  information,  would  not 
confidential  shield  statute.  violate  any  existing  state  law. 

Murphy  replied:  “Nor  is  there  any  prohibition 

“We  assume  that  by  ‘through  in  the  California  law  against  a 
no  efforts  of  his  own’  you  have  newsman  publishing  the  contents 
reference  to  a  situation  where  of  confidential  information  in- 
a  document  is  received  without  nocently  received,  with  certain 
any  request  or  act  by  the  report-  exceptions  as  noted.” 
er  and  not  as  the  result  of  a  A  general  answer  to  the  ques- 
confidential  relationship.  tion,  applicable  to  all  situations, 

“In  common  parlance,  ‘confi-  is  not  possible,  Murphy  advise<l. 
dential’  is  defined  as  ‘known  Each  case  would  have  to  be 
only  to  a  limited  few,’  and  is  judged  on  its  own  facts, 
synonj'mous  with  ‘secret.’  ...  , 

“Various  laws  have  been  en-  „  ,  • 

acted  in  this  state  making  cer-  Books  by  Warren  Agee 
tain  communications  and  docu-  make  ‘besl-seller’  list 
ments  confidential  (client-attor¬ 
ney,  husband-wife,  patient-phy-  books  by  Warren  K. 

sician,  etc.)  Trade  secrets  and  Agee,  University  of  Georgia 
title  company  information  is  se-  journalism  dean,  have  been 
cret,  and,  to  a  degree,  the  resi-  placed  on  best  seller  lists, 
dence  address  of  a  peace  officer  Dodd,  Mead  &  Company  re- 
and  his  telephone  number.  Also  port  that  “Introduction  to 
a  state  personal  income  tax  re-  Mass  Communications,”  co-au- 
turn  is  confidential  by  law  .  .  .  thored  by  Agee  in  1960  and  re- 
“If  a  reporter  came  into  pos-  vis^  in  1970,  is  now  its  best 
session  of  a  confidential  docu-  selling  textbook, 
ment  through  no  effort  of  his  “Mass  Media  in  a  Free  So- 
own,  he  would  not  violate  any  ciety,”  edited  by  Agee  and  pub- 
of  these  provisions  of  law.  lished  by  the  University  of 

“If,  however,  the  document  Kansas  Press,  is  now  in  its 
was  stolen  and  the  reporter  third  printing. 


QUALITY 

Two  quality  newspapers  have  join¬ 
ed  forces  to  produce  one  quality 
news  service.  The  Washington 
Star...  The  New  York  Tinies...the 
best  of  The  Star,  the  best  of  The 
Times  combine  in  The  New  York 
Times  News  Service. 

Tlie  Wasliington  Star 

...the  afternoon  newspaper  in  Washington. 

Printed  in  U.S.A. 
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CompStor  and  AutoPerf 


one  two  three  finished 

Setting  type  involves  time  and  The  Star  AutoPerf.  The  tape  The  CompStar.  The  star  of  Clear,  sharp  finished  copy 
money  —  your  money.  The  perforator  with  a  production  them  all.  Feed  it  justified  or  ready  to  go.  A  product  of  the 
AutoPerf  and  CompStar  com-  capacity  limited  only  by  the  unjustified  tape,  and  it  will  winning  combination  of  Auto¬ 
bination  can  provide  you  with  speed  of  the  operator.  In  automatically  set  justified  type  Perf  and  CompStar. 
greater  production  capacity  single-column  composition,  at  the  rate  of  130  lines  a  min-  why  not  put  the  combination 
and  more  flexibility  at  a  lower  with  a  keyboard  nearly  iden-  ute  —  at  a  cost  well  below  to  work  for  you?  Chances  are, 

cost.  tical  to  that  of  a  standard  type-  that  of  any  similar  product  on  you’ll  be  using  a  tape  perfo- 

From  rough  copy  to  finished  writer,  the  unit  count  AutoPerf  the  market.  rator.  Chances  are,  it’ll  be  an 

justified  type,  the  entire  pro-  will  make  over  80%  of  all  line-  Newly  developed,  CompStar  AutoPerf.  Why  not  match  it 

cess  is  a  simple  one  —  a  ending  decisions  automatic-  is  the  result  of  the  latest  break-  with  its  natural  mate.  Comp- 
pretty  girl  operation  if  you  thfoughs  in  technology,  such  Star  —  the  latest  and  best 

wish.  It’s  easily  accomplished  AutoPerf  is  the  recognized  as  its  unique  glass  memory  automatic  phototypesetter, 
and  requires  minimum  train-  standard  in  the  industry  for  block  that  stores  information  You’ll  save  time  and  money, 
ing:  a  definite  plus.  the  production  of  justified  per-  by  ultrasonic  sound.  As  for  The  cost  of  the  combination? 

forated  tape;  that  is,  if  you  flexibility,  you  name  it.  Line  Less  than  the  annual  salary  of 
want  and  need  justified  tape.  length,  spacing,  type  size,  a  member  of  management. 
AutoPerf  also  comes  in  a  sim-  boldface,  delete  —  your  every  And  both  AutoPerf  and  Comp- 
plified  non-justifying  model,  need  at  the  operator’s  finger-  star  stand  ready  to  work  in 
Either  model  can  be  combined  tips  with  front  panel  controls,  combination  for  you  around 
with  CompStar.  the  clock,  24  hours  a  day, 

seven  days  a  week  if  neces¬ 
sary  —  for  years  to  come. 
PARTS  COMPANY  Write  to  us  for  more  details 
SOUTH  HACKENSACK  N  j  07606  .  >  Duucan  cumpany  oo  the  AutoPerf  aod  CompStar 
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